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Keeping America on the GO...with TIMKEN Tapered Roller Bearings 


“Roller Freight” rolls out the carpet for goods, 
the way the 20th Century rolls it out for people 


T’S literally a red carpet they 
roll out for passengers on 
the 20th Century Limited, the 
New York Central’s fastest, 
plushest streamliner. 

6 feet wide and 260 feet long, 
it covers the platform when 
travellers step aboard. A fitting 
introduction to racing like the 
wind and living like a king! 

Now the railroads are ex- 
tending the red-carpet treat- 
ment to their biggest passen- 
ger: King Freight. They’re put- 
ting freight cars on the same 
kind of bearings that make the 


Only TIMKEN bearings roll so true, have such quality thru-&-thru 


20th Century’s speed possible— 
Timken® tapered roller bearings. 

With freight cars on Timken 
roller bearings, the railroads 
can end the hot box problem— 
number one cause of freight train 
delays and a multi-million dollar 
expense. That’s because Timken 
bearings ro// the load. There’s no 
metal-to-metal sliding friction. 

With “Roller Freight’, sus- 
tained high speeds are possible 
and terminal bearing inspec- 
tions take one-tenth the man 
hours needed with old-style 
friction bearings. When all rail- 

















roads go “Roller Freight”’ they 
stand to save $190 million a 
year. And the big improvement 
in service will make them more 
attractive to shippers than ever. 

Timken bearings are designed 
and made to roll true. To get 
steel good enough, we make our 
own. Noother U.S. bearing mak- 
er does. The 
Timken Roll- 
er Bearing 
Company, 
Canton 6, 
Ohio. Cable: 
*“TIMROSCO”? 


Freight cor's weight rests here 
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... And “into the red” is putting it mildly. 
It’s actually bankruptcy in four out of 
ten cases where business records are de- 
stroyed by fire. That can be the price of 
storing valuable papers in ordinary steel 
files. The metal heats up —just like a skil- 
let—and contents start to char in as little 
as five minutes. 

Find out now, before fire strikes, 
exactly what risks your vital records are 
exposed to. Our BUSINESS RECORDS 
FIRE HAZARD CALCULATOR will 
tell you quickly and accurately, without 
cost. In minutes, youll know whether 
you have the record protection your busi- 
ness requires, or whether you need more 
and, if so, how much and what type. 

Your Remington Rand representative 
can show you over 200 models of certi- 
fied insulated equipment for “point-of- 
use” 24 hour-a-day record protection — 





about the cheapest permanent insurance 
you can buy. See him, at your nearest 
Remington Rand office, today. 


Free! Business Records Fire Hazard Calculator. 
This pocket-sized Calculator tells what the dura- 
tion of your fire would be... takes into account 
popular misconceptions about fire-proof build- 
ings, steel files, insurance, and safes. Write for 
$C745. Room 1917,315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
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¥% Did Diplomats Cost 
U.S. Victory in Korea? 


IN 
HIS 
SUE 


Could American forces really have 
won in Korea if the diplomats hadn't 
interfered? Who issued orders holding 
back the armed forces? Here is a re- 
vealing answer by a man who was 
there—Lieut. Gen. George S. Strate- 
meyer, who ran the U.S. air war in 
Korea. For General Stratemeyer’s em- 
phatic views, turn to page 81. 


%& An End to Government Cutbacks? 


Can business now look forward to Government contracts 
without cancellations? Is the cutback in federal spending end- 
ed? You get the whole story in this article. Page 22. 


% How to Keep the Arab World on Our Side 


What does U.S. have to do now to keep the fiercely nation- 
alistic Middle East on its side? Here is the surprising answer 
given by Egypt's Prime Minister Nasser. See page 26. 
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Does your banker 


know the right way 


to break an eqg ? 

















| YOU DIDN’T know there’s a right way to break 


an egg. It’s an accepted way of cracking the shell and 
separating yolk from white when you’re preparing eggs 
for drying or freezing. And, though it’s not a skill you’d 
normally expect to find in a banker, the hands you see 
here belong to a lending officer from The First National 
Bank of Chicago. Unusual? Not at The First. 


You see, our man at the breaking cup is a member 
of Division E, the Division of our Commercial Depart- 
ment that specializes in the food business. As you can 
see, his interest in food processing goes far beyond the 


packaged product on the grocer’s shelf. 


Here at The First we feel that interest like this is 
essential to a mutually profitable business relationship. 
That’s why, more than 50 years ago, we organized our 
Commercial Banking Department into 10 separate Divi- 
sions, each serving one small group of industries exclu- 
sively. Each is staffed with men who study their particular 
fields constantly — who like to get out and learn more 


about their industries first-hand. 


Our unique Divisional Organization has a Division — 
like Division E—that specializes in your business, too. 
It’s staffed by officers who know suppliers, markets and 
trends as they apply to your field—who know what 
financing you need and why. 


If the advantages of this kind of industry-specialized 
financing appeal to you, why not phone or write us 
today? Talk your situation over with a lending officer 
who knows your field and speaks your language. 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Booklet 














@ First of its kind! 
@ Written especially for executives! 


®@ Tells how to get the most from your 
Offset Duplicating Department! 


® Fully illustrated! 


SEND TODAY for this big fact- 
packed handbook. It explains in 
non-technical language exactly how 
to get the most return from the 
valuable floor space allotted your 
printing department. Suggests new 
methods to improve printing qual- 
ity and make better use of existing 
equipment. Shows how “3M”’ Pre- 
sensitized All-aluminum Photo- 
Offset Plates can save time and 
money for you. Thousands of exec- 
utives have profited from reading 
earlier editions of this helpful hand- 
book. Send for your copy today— 
no cost or obligation, of course! 
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The March of the News 





WORKING VACATION 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER, in Colorado, 
ae finding it hard to get his vaca- 
tion going. The reason: There was just 
too much work to be done. Work follows 
the President wherever he is. It can’t be 
ducked or postponed. There wasn’t much 
time left over, at first, for fishing, golfing 
or plain loafing. 

Instead, the President made a major 
speech, extolling the record of the Re- 
publican 83d Congress. And there were 
hundreds of bills, the product of Con- 
gress’s closing rush, to be considered, 
signed or rejected. 

One important measure got a pocket 
veto. This bill would have given postal 
employes and some other federal workers 
a 5 per cent pay raise. Mr. Eisenhower 
disapproved it because no special pro- 
vision had been made for raising the 
money. Union men objected, but many 
observers hailed the veto as a courageous 
act in an election year. 

The schedule called for a quick re- 
turn to Washington and an address be- 
fore the American Legion convention, 
then back to Colorado with Herbert 
Hoover, another ardent angler, who is 
to be his guest at a ranch some 70 miles 
from Denver. On the way west, a stop 
and a brief speech at the Iowa’ State 
Fair at Des Moines were scheduled. 

That's to be the way of it for the 
rest of the “vacation,” which is to run 
on into October. There will be more 
trips for speech making. And the prob- 
lems and the paper work arrive daily 
from Washington. Golf, fishing and rest 
come in between times. 

“Mr. President,” a reporter asked, 
“when are you going to get some vaca- 
tion?” 

Mr. Eisenhower reflected, smiled and 
replied: 

“After all, this is better than Wash- 
ington.” 


HOW CLOSE? 


EPRESENTATIVE W. STERLING COLE 
ie (Rep.), of New York, chairman of 
Congress's Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, raised a question that may re- 
ceive much discussion in the future. The 
question: How close should a Russian 
bombing squadron be permitted to ap- 
proach the U.S., even on an ostensible 
training mission, before becoming the 
target of U.S. defensive planes? 

“I hardly need spell out the extraor- 
dinary dilemma in which we might 
find ourselves,” he said in a speech be- 
fore the Air Force Association at Omaha. 


“If we immediately respond to . . . re. 
peated, large-scale feints by evacuating 
our cities, the Soviets might have it in 
their power to paralyze our economy and 
demoralize our population without drop- 
ping a single weapon. If we did not 
instantly respond to approaching forma- 
tions, however, we might be over- 
whelmed by an actual attack.” 

Ability to retaliate, said Mr. Cole, is 
necessary but insufficient. He urged that 
the U.S. proceed to construct a con- 
tinental defensive system of “such scope 
and efficiency that our foes will know- 
in advance—that a nuclear attack can 
never bring this nation to its knees.” 

To speed this system, Mr. Cole pro- 
posed that the U.S. and Canada join 
in a continental defense treaty, with 
defensive forces under central command. 


BRAIN-WASHING DEFENSE 


SPECIAL MILITARY COMMITTEE is 
A studying the problem of training 
GI’s to meet and withstand Communist 
brain washing, should they be captured. 
Charles E. Wilson, Secretary of De- 
fense, ordered the survey made. He 
said: “We need to study the techniques 
of physical and mental persuasion which 
we can expect our potential enemies to 
employ, in order that we may develop a 
uniform program of information, indoc- 
trination and training.” 


CAMPAIGNERS 


gg SCHEDULES for big-name 
orators of both parties began to take 
shape. 

Vice President Nixon said that as part 
of an intensive effort to re-elect a Re- 
publican Congress in November he 
would visit 30 States. As a starter, from 
September 15 to 23 the Vice President 
plans to be in Ohio, Kansas, Missouri, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Michigan, Min- 
nesota and Indiana. 

Former President Harry S. Truman, 
apparently well on toward recovery from 
his early-summer operation, will retum 
to the political wars. The Democratic 
National Committee said Mr. Truman 
would lead off with a major campaign 
speech at a Kansas City fund-raising 
dinner on September 16. Other dates are 
planned for the former President, so far 
as his health will permit. 

Adlai E. Stevenson is booked for 
September speeches supporting Demo- 
cratic senatorial candidates in Indiana, 
Illinois, Minnesota and Ohio. For Mr. 
Stevenson, too, this will be just a start 
on the campaign trail. 
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You'd like to have more salesmen like him 


He’s the top man on your sales force. 
The last to complain that selling is 
tough, he’s the first to need a new 
order book. 


These days you wish you had more 
men like him.- And that’s where Long 
Distance telephone service can help 
you—and help him, too. 


Long Distance multiplies any valu- 
able salesman. It helps him to keep in 
close, regular touch with his present 
customers. Gives him more time to de- 
velop new accounts. Helps him cover 
more territory in fewer days. Sets up 


appointments that often save hours of 
wasted waiting time. 

In short, it makes the most produc- 
tive use of salesmanship. You can prove 
it profitably in your own business. 


Long Distance doesn’t cost—it pays. 


We have some specific suggestions for 
the profitable use of Long Distance 
in Sales, Purchasing, Administration, 
Traffic, Production, Engineering and 
Accounting. A call to your Bell Tele- 
phone Business Office will bring a 
representative to discuss them with you. 














LONG DISTANCE RATES 
ARE LOW 
Here are some examples: 


New York to Philadelphia. 50¢ 


Cleveland to Pittsburgh .. 60¢ 
Atlanta to Indianapolis... $1.15 
Dallas to New Orleans.... $1.25 
Boston to Los Angeles.... $2.50 


These are the daytime Station-to-Station 
rates for the first three minutes. They do 
not include the federal excise tax. Long 
Distance rates are even lower after 6 
o’clock every night and all day Sunday. 


Call by Number. It’s twice as fast 











Voter Apathy . 


President Eisenhower is being urged 
by White House aides to make a tele- 
vision speech about once a month. 
They argue that not only do the talks 
have political appeal but also they 
are needed to quiet public fears in this 
period of growing world tension. 


c. i-8 


Mr. Eisenhower did not go as far as 
some of his aides would have liked in 
his recent speech. His original notes 
called for a more emphatic appeal for 
a Republican Congress than the Presi- 
dent actually made. The notes also 
contained more criticism of Demo- 
crats than the final address. 


ek 


Mr. Eisenhower followed his own in- 
stincts when he vetoed the federal- 
pay-raise bill. He had been advised 
that it would be politically unwise to 
veto the measure, but the President 
brushed aside this advice on the 
theory that it’s good politics to stick 
by principles. 


& 


Leaders of both political parties are 
more worried about the size of the 
vote in the coming congressional elec- 
tions than anything else. They are 
concerned about the apathy of voters 
shown in primary elections and are 
afraid it will carry over into the elec- 
tions themselves. 


x * * 


Stephen Mitchell, Chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, is 
not getting much support from other 
Democratic leaders in his persistent 
attacks on Mr. Eisenhower and the 
private power contract in the Tennes- 


see Valley area. These leaders think - 


Mr. Mitchell is far off base, political- 
ly, on this question 


x * * 


Sherman Adams, the Assistant to the 
President, is being criticized in some 


Washington Whispers 


[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


How Ike Toned Down TV Speech . . . Politicians’ Worry: 
. . Joint Chiefs Free to 


quarters for trying to take a hand in 
State politics. Politicians are com- 
plaining to Mr. Eisenhower that inter- 
party affairs are local business, of no 
concern to the White House. 


xk 


Senator Paul Douglas (Dem.), of Illi- 
nois, expects support from some 
prominent people in the Citizens for 
Eisenhower group in that State. Sev- 
eral members of this organization, 
while backing the President, are op- 
posed to some of the views of Joseph 
T. Meek, Senator Douglas’s Repub- 
lican opponent. 
xk * 

The next Congress is to receive in- 
creased pressure from the armed 
forces for restoring fringe benefits to 
servicemen and to raise their pay. 
The Air Force estimates that each 1 
per cent rise in the re-enlistment. rate 
means a saving of 100 million dollars 
over a four-year enlistment period. 
Increased benefits would be expected 
to raise the re-enlistment rate. 


rT 2. 


Some Army planners are dissatisfied 
with present arrangements with the 
Air Force for tactical support of 
ground troops. Suggestions have been 
made to transfer this function to Navy 
Air, on the ground that Army-Navy 
co-operation in amphibious opera- 
tions shows that those two services 
work together better than do the 
Army and Air Force. 


ee & ® 


Premier Mendés-France, of France, 
went to England primarily to sell 
Prime Minister Sir Winston Churchill 
on a plan to bring Britain actively 
into a continental defense alliance as 
a substitute for the European Defense 
Community. The British Prime Min- 
ister firmly refused to assist in tor- 
pedoing the proposal for a European 
Army. 













Act on Formosa 


Pentagon leaders are gravely con- 
cerned over the impasse on EDC. 
They reason that Western Europe 
cannot be defended without participa- 
tion by both Germany and France in 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. So military men insist that some 
formula must be found to get Ger- 
many and France together. 


x * * 


Secretary Dulles is not willing to sign 
as binding a pact in the Southeast 
Asia defense treaty as the NATO 
Treaty for Western Europe. At the 
Manila Conference, the U.S. delega- 
tion will hold out for more flexibility 
in SEATO than t.iere is in NATO. 
U.S. military leaders do not want 
their hands tied too tightly by treaty 
in the Pacific. 


x kek 


U.S. military commanders in the Far 
East are inclined to doubt that Russia 
would enter any conflict that might 
involve Communist Chinese forces 
against the U.S. The same leaders 
also oppose fighting any more periph- 
eral wars instigated by Red China. 


xk *& 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff are believed 
by military analysts to have been 
given more discretion than any other 
U.S. military leaders have ever had 
in dealing with the defense of For- 
mosa. Secretary Dulles says it is en- 
tirely up to them to decide what is- 
lands to defend against possible Chi- 
nese attack. 


:. +t 


Mme. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, sister 
of Prime Minister Nehru of India, is 
losing out in a backstage political 
squabble at home. Now President of 
the United Nations Assembly, Mme. 
Pandit is to be replaced as head of 
India’s delegation by V. K. Krishna 
Menon. Mr. Menon often is friendly 
to the Communist line. 
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Appointment 
with success 


Some men almost seem to have a day in their 
future engagement books when “success” is due 
to arrive. More often than not they’re men 

with an obvious facility for communicating 


their best to others. 


A Dictaphone TIME-MASTER dictating machine can 


double the efficiency of communication methods. 


A big claim? It won’t seem so if you’ve 

ever tried a TIME-MASTER, heerd your voice 
recorded on the unique plastic Dictabelt. 
Your best thoughts are captured by simply 
picking up the microphone. Your capacity 
to get things done soars. 


Make an appointment with success today— 

by getting in touch with your local Dictaphone 
representative and arranging a free trial 
of a TIME-MASTER, Or use the coupon. 
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Artist Bouché’s subject is a senior partner of a stock 
brokerage firm and a TIME-MASTER user. 


/ 
DICTAPHONE” CORPORATION +» DICTATION HEADQUARTERS, U. S. A. 


CPCS HEHEHHHHEHH HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HHH HEHEHE HEHEHEHEHHHSHHEHEHHEHH HHH HEHEHE HHH HHH HHH HEHEHE 


(] Please send my free copy of the new, 12-page, 
illustrated booklet “Success.” 


(J I would like a TIME-MASTER placed in my 
office on a free trial basis. 


Dictaphone Corporation, Department E-94, 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 





DICTAPHONE, TIME-MASTER AND DICTABELT ARE REGISTERED 


Dictaphone TIME-MASTER dictating machine and DICTABELT record . TERRE RASS CF PESIAP ROSS Sreeeee 
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NEW 
“COST 


QUENCHER” 


from Sinclair Research' 


It's Sinclair's new quench oil — 
something youll probably never 
use and may never have heard 
about. But it will save you money 
because Sinclair quench oils are 
widely used in making gears, axles, 
and many other automotive parts. 
It helps to make them wear-resist- 
ant and thus cuts car repair costs. 


Sinclair quench oils will save you 
money in other ways, too. They are 
used for hardening and improving 
a multitude of products fabricated 
out of steel. So many things we 
need are made of steel that sav- 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION ° 








cr 


ings in fabricating costs help keep 
prices down. 


Sinclair's new quench oil has new 
and better properties more 
cooling power for example. It con- 
trols the dissipation of heat in red- 
hot steel parts to prevent cracking, 
pitting and distortion and to pro- 
vide uniform hardness. It also of- 
fers the opportunity to utilize 
lower cost steels for more critical 


purposes. 


The new quench oil is another 
result of Sinclair's management, 


600 FIFTH AVEN 














_—— 


manufacturing, sales and research 
people working together for prod- 
uct development and improve- 
ment. This team-work helps keep 
Sinclair up front competitively and 
gives the public better petroleum 
products. 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 


Newsgrann Washington, D. C. 


White House idea for this period is to let things simmer down, take peo- 
ple's minds off the country's problems, get the atmosphere right for November. 
War scares will be played down. Tensions, wherever possible, will be 

eased. Good times will be talked up. 
The theme for autumn will be "peace and prosperity." 





Mr. Eisenhower, for his part, will avoid stirring up trouble. Confidence 
will be the keynote. Eisenhower theme runs like this-- 

Problems abroad: Bad, but not as bad AS they once were. No reason to feel 
discouraged. Things are in good hands. 

Business: Good, and getting better. Don't listen to "prophets of doom." 

Communists: They're being weeded out. Nothing to get alarmed about. 

Farm problem: Drop in farm income started under Democrats. New farm law 
will help, not hurt. Farmer's earnings will be "stabilized." 

Budget: Deficits are shrinking. Balance is on the way. 

Taxes: Cut 7.4 billions so far. Have patience, and they'll be cut more. 

















What happens in November? Anybody's guess at this stage. 

Eisenhower popularity still runs high. Polls show that. Question is 
whether that popularity can be transferred to Republicans running for Congress. 

Eisenhower has been told it's up to him to pull them through. So he will 
campaign. He didn't want to, but has been talked into it. 











Republicans face some major liabilities. 

Farmers, many of them, are disgruntled. Labor unions are, too. Federal 
workers are sore because the President vetoed their pay raise. 

Roughhouse over Senator McCarthy has divided the Republican Party. 

Republican losses in November would be in line with history. Party in 
power, almost invariably, has lost ground in previous off-year elections. 








To get effective control of 84th Congress, Republicans must gain seats. 
Present division: In the Senate--48 Republicans, 47 Democrats, l 
Independent. In the House--218 Republicans, 213 Democrats, 1 Independent. 











White House, despite liabilities, is a bit more hopeful now. 

Men around Eisenhower foresee a whole pattern of things that should promote 
contentment among voters in this campaign period. ; 

New laws, many of them, will be popular with big groups of people. New 
Deal social programs, by and large, are carried on, some of them expanded. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Old-age pensions go up in October, just before elections. Taxes are cut for 
millions. Unemployment insurance is broadened to cover more workers. 

American boys no longer are being shot at. Draft pressure is easing, is 
not likely to be stepped up right away. Quotas often are filled by volunteers. 














As for business, the decline appears to have stopped. Recovery is delayed 
by usual summer shutdowns. In the autumn, improvement is almost sure to set in. 
Most economists, in and out of Government, agree on that. 








Strikes, spreading just now, are not likely to mar the picture greatly 
during the remainder of 1954. Labor troubles in timber, copper, rubber and some 
other industries do not signal any wave of walkouts in weeks just ahead. 

In_steel, union contracts are buttoned up until next July. In autos, too, 
agreements are set until mid-1955. In electrical equipment, most contracts run 
for some months yet. In coal, John L. Lewis could call a strike on 60 days’ 
notice. He holds back because the coal industry is in trouble. 








Farm problem, despite assurances, is far from solved. Prices of most major 
crops are to be supported in 1955 at about current levels. Acreages, however, 
will be cut. Farm income, as a result, is likely to slip further next year. 

Farmers' assets, in total, are off more than 10 billion dollars, 6 per 
cent, in two years. That is shown by official figures. 

The drop in farmers' worth has been caused largely by declining values of 
farm land and livestock. 

Farmers, even so, remain far better off than before World War ITI. 

What farmers own has jumped in value from 53.9 to 159.8 billions since 1940 
--200 per cent. What farmers owe is up from 10 to 17.1 billions--70 per cent. 




















"Peripheral strategy" is a term you'll be hearing frequently. 

It's a new idea for defending Europe. Boiled down, it means pulling U.S. 
troops out of the interior of Europe, relying instead on bases along the edges 
--around the periphery of Europe. Britain, Spain, Turkey, maybe Greece would be 
the big areas of concentration. France and Germany would become less important. 
Air forces, not ground forces, would be the key to Europe's defense. 




















With U.S. forces out, a Russian attack on the interior of Europe would 
punch into a featherbed. From bases on the edge, U.S. then would strike Russia 
herself. Nothing official about all this yet. But it's being talked about. 








Reshuffling of U.S. forces in the Pacific means this: 

In the air, withdrawal of units from Korea is aimed at making U.S. force 
more mobile, less vulnerable. In Korea, air strength is bottled up. ) 
Communists, in violation of armistice, are building up in North Korea within 
striking range of United Nations air bases. So U.S. has decided to pull back, 
get set to hit if necessary anywhere in the Pacific area. 

On the ground, U.S. divisions withdrawn from Korea are replaced by South 
Korean divisions. It was planned that way from the start. 

On the sea, vessels that have been in Asian waters for maneuvers and 
training are being withdrawn. Seventh Fleet, defending Formosa, is not being 
weakened. That's the fact, despite reports to the contrary. 
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From an Article by 


Walter S. Johnson 
President 


Friden 
Calculating Machine Company 
San Leandro, 


California 


This nation’s industries are 
spending over one billion 
annually in research. Some 
70,000 engineers and scientific 
men are employed in research 
projects and more are being 


constantly added. 


The importance of this to our 
economy is enormous; but the 
importance of industrial 
superiority to our national 
defense is nothing less than 
vital. Technology and technical 


experts are dependent upon our 





= industries, just as our industrial 
Walter S. Johnson, President, Friden Calculating Machine Company expansion is dependent upon 
Obtaining increased efficiency is its business, so naturally scientific progress. Our 
Friden Calculating Machine Company has been using national security is dependent 
Bruning Copyflex machines in both plant and office. These 
Copyflex copying machines help speed paper work and pre- 
vent errors. Other nations may out- 
In recent years thousands of industrial and business con- 
cerns all over the country have found that efficiency in pro- 


upon both. 


number us in armed forces but 


duction and merchandising cannot be obtained without cor- we must and can excel in 
responding efficiency in the handling of paper work. industrial power; and to do this 
In any business or plant operation where multiple copies industry needs the expanding 


of a record are required, Bruning Copyflex will save man- 
hours and eliminate errors. It applies to office procedures and 
plant management the accepted principle of replacing expen- new products and new methods, 
sive—and possibly inefficient—hand labor with a machine. 


*—}| (BRUNING ) 
Pl) Saeeez Copyhlex 


paper—in seconds. 


CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INC., 4700 MONTROSE AVE., CHICAGO 41, ILL. * SPECIALISTS IN COPYING SINCE 1897 


opportunities that come from 
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—Wide World 
JOAO CAFE FILHO 
“Mr. Coffee’ heads Brazil 


> BRAZIL'S NEW CHIEF is well regarded 
by United States officials. Jodo Café 
Filho has publicly declared himself on 
the side of the U.S.; he is in favor of 
U.S. private investment and develop- 
ment in Brazil. 

Mr. Café was the comrade-in-arms of 
Getulio Vargas during the revolution of 
a quarter of a century ago that put Mr. 
Vargas into power. He succeeded from 
the Vice Presidency when Mr. Vargas, 
faced with ouster by the military, chose 
to shoot himself. 

The new President is known as an eco- 
nomic and financial expert, as a liberal 
and as a reformer. He even has come 
out on the side of legalizing divorce, a 
difficult issue in Latin America. 

Now 55, Mr. Café was a ‘newspaper 
editor in Natal at the age of 19. There, 
and in other journalistic enterprises, he 
opposed pre-Vargas regimes, championed 
labor causes. 

During the Vargas revolution of 1930, 
Mr. Café led the vanguard of the armed 
forces that entered Natal. He was made 
chief of police of that city, later was 
elected a Federal Deputy. 

In the National Assembly, Mr. Café 
became known as an investigator of Gov- 
ernment agencies. He was elected Vice 
President for a five-year term in 1950 on 
a coalition ticket. 

Mr. Café could translate his name into 
English as “John Coffee, Jr.” Seldom has 
the name of a chief executive so fitted the 
basic product of his country. 
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> NORMAN ARMOUR is going back to 
the United States diplomatic service 
after three “retirements” in the last nine 
years. He will succeed John E. Péurifoy 
as Ambassador to Guatemala, a Central 
American country that still has massive 
problems. Mr. Peurifoy, a key figure in 
the events surrounding the recent Guate- 
malan revolution, is expected to become 
Ambassador to Thailand. 

For many years Mr. Armour has been 
held up to aspiring diplomats as a model 
of the American envoy at his best. In 
four decades, his foreign service has 
stretched from imperial Petrograd (now 
Leningrad) to the key capitals of Latin 
America. 

Mr. Armour first managed to retire in 
1945, after he had served as Ambassador 


—Harris & Ewing 


NORMAN ARMOUR 
“Mr. Ambassador” sounds familiar 


to Spain. But, in 1947, Gen. George C. 
Marshall, then Secretary of State, per- 
suaded him to return as Assistant Secre- 
tary for Political Affairs. He stayed in 
that office for two years, again formally 
retired. 

In 1950 Mr. Armour agreed once more 
to come back, for a year, as Ambassador 
to Venezuela, where delicate oil negotia- 
tions were in progress. In 1951 President 
Truman agreed regretfully to permit a 
third and “final” retirement for the vet- 
eran diplomat. 

Now, however, the U.S. has another 
trying task for Mr. Armour, who is 67. 
The Communists have been thrown out 
of their dominating position in the 


Guatemalan Government. But in the new 
regime there are all sorts of vexing polit- 
ical, social, economic problems. 


> ADLAI E. STEVENSON has put new 
support behind a bipartisan American 
foreign policy. In a personal letter, he 
told the Premier of France that Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles “spoke for 
all of us” in urging France to accept the 
European Defense Community. 

Mr. Stevenson’s letter to Premier 
Mendés-France was disclosed in the same 
week that Secretary Dulles formally 
noted the tenth anniversary of the bi- 
partisan policy. President Eisenhower 
said he was “delighted” that the letter 
had been sent by his Democratic oppo- 
nent of 1952. 

Quite recently, Mr. Stevenson has been 
critical of Administration handling of 
foreign policy. In July, he charged that 
“United States foreign policy defaulted” 
on the Indo-Chinese settlement. He also 
decried “that threatening talk by the Sec- 
retary of State and the Vice President 
about massive atomic retaliation, which 
scared our allies half to death, if not our 
enemies.” 

The 54-year-old Democratic Party 
leader has been traveling and speaking 
a good deal since he had an operation 
for a kidney ailment in April. He has 
visited Alaska, the Pacific Northwest, 
the South and the East, making a good 
start on the autumn campaign. 

(Continued on page 14) 





~United Press 


ADLAI STEVENSON 
Mr. Eisenhower was delighted 
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in all America... 
NOTHING SO PRECIOUS 


Many hours of many days, our junior citizens are either in school 
or traveling to and from school. Many of them make the trip in buses. 
And what a precious cargo these buses carry! 


How reassuring it is, then, to know that the little passengers 
ride in sturdy steel buses. The bodies and supporting members 
of the buses often are fashioned out of Jalten 
J&L Sheet Steel of exceptional strength. 





a light weight 


> At school, many children nowadays spend their 
classroom hours in spacious steel-frame buildings. 
J&L Junior Beams may form the basic framework for these 
modern schools. Junior Beams are strong for their 
weight, and are adaptable to various designs. 


The safety of school children is the first 
concern of the men who build their schools 





and buses. J&L shares this responsibility 
by supplying the carefully-tested, 
high- -quality steels they need. 





~ Sones + Laughlin 


STEEL CORPORATION — Pittsburgh - 









Look to J&L...for the steels that work for modern industry 
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CONTINUED 


Mr. Stevenson has predicted the Demo- 
crats will win a majority of from 20 to 
40 seats in the House of Representatives 
and control of the Senate in the Novem- 
ber elections. On his own possible candi- 
dacy in 1956, he is silent. But Stevenson 
stickers and cards are beginning to ap- 
pear in New York. 


> JAMES O. EASTLAND, champion of 
Negro segregation and States’ rights, is 
to serve a third term in the U. S. Senate 
from Mississippi. After a rousing cam- 
paign “from Rabbit Creek to Vinegar 
Bend,” Senator Eastland won the Demo- 
cratic nomination from Lieut. Gov. Car- 
roll Gartin. It is tantamount to election. 

Although the Senator’s margin was a 
wide one, the campaign was hotly fought. 
Both candidates stanchly favored segre- 
gation. But Mr. Eastland spoke out for 
a national “crusade” to push a constitu- 
tional amendment that would curb the 


> ROBERT MONTGOMERY, actor 
and television producer, has turned 
out his most exacting*show. The pro- 
duction: “A Report to the Nation.” 
The star and cast: President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. 

Mr. Montgomery’s job, on the 
August 23 speech at Denver, was two- 
fold. He spent at least eight hours 
advising the President on an informal, 
easygoing TV technique. He worked 
25 hours producing the 28-minute 
program. It was the first such report 
that Mr. Eisenhower has televised 
outside the White House. Hence it 
was a full-scale production from the 
studios of KLZ-TV. 

Mr. Montgomery was everywhere 





powers of the Supreme Court in such 
matters. For his part, Mr. Gartin called 
Senator Eastland “a part-time Senator 
who votes Republican as much as he 
does Democratic.” 

Mr. Eastland has been in the Senate 
for 13 years, arriving in 1941 as an ap- 
pointee. He was first elected in 1943. 
Five years later he was one of the leaders 
of the “Dixiecrat” revolt against the Tru- 
man civil-rights program. 

This. year, from the Senate floor, he 
assailed the Supreme Court as “indoctri- 
nated and brain-washed by left-wing 
groups.” That was after the Court’s de- 
cision outlawing segregation in public 
schools. 

Senator Eastland is 49, a cotton planter 
and lawyer. 


> NEW RUNAWAY from West Germany 
to the Communist side is a right-wing 
Bundestag Deputy from Chancellor Ade- 





—United Press 


in the studio up to air time, checking 
everything at least twice, keeping an 
eye on the three dozen people on the 
floor: cameramen, technicians, Secret 
Service men, etc. During the telecast 
itself, he stood to the left of the Presi- 
dent, handling the 3-foot by 4-foot 
cue cards. 

Mr. Montgomery, 50, has been ad- 
vising Mr. Eisenhower on television 
technique since last winter. He gets 
no pay, takes care of his own ex- 
penses. When the actor-producer first 
went to the White House, the Presi- 
dent wanted to know the reason for 
his every suggestion. Now the Presi- 
dent follows Mr. Montgomery’s ad- 
vice without question. 












nauer’s own party, Karl Franz Schmidt- 
Wittmack. 

The Christian Democratic Deputy 
abandoned a solvent coal business in 
Hamburg, fled with his wife and daughter 
to East Berlin. There he was duly pro- 
duced at a Communist press conference, 
where he charged the U.S. was secretly 
planning a German Army of 48 divisions, 
four times the size contemplated under 
the European Defense Community. 

Bonn authorities called him a traitor; 
U. S. officials called him a liar. 

Curiously, Schmidt-Wittmack’s friends 
knew him as a militarist himself, wanting 
a strong German Government and a Ger- 
man Army without democratic frills. 

By one unconfirmed report he had sup- 
plied Dr. Otto John, the turncoat German 
double-spy, with secret data on German 
defense plans, and perhaps was rewarded 
by Dr. John. 

Another theory: that Schmidt-Witt- 
mack, vexed by lack of West German 
pressure for German reunity, went east to 
assuage German nationalist feelings. 

Schmidt-Wittmack is 40, a member of 
what has been called Germany’s “genera- 
tion of chaos.” 


> BRITAIN’S CHANCELLOR of the Ex- 
chequer feels he is now on top of the 
job as boss of the British economy. 
R. A. Butler, Britain’s top economist, 
occasionally so advises Britons, will tell 
Americans the same thing when he arrives 
in the U.S. later in September for the 
annual meetings of the World Bank and 
International Monetary Fund. 

Mr. Butler has new figures to back up 
his confidence. By last week he had built 
Britain’s gold and dollar reserves up to 
more than 3 billion dollars. This is nearly 
double the figure of a few years ago. He 
also was able to repurchase 112 million 
pounds sterling from the Monetary Fund 
—a healthy sign. 

Thus, the British Chancellor builds 
gradually toward a free market for the 
British pound, a currency that is in use 
around the world. And, while building 
up British finances, Mr. Butler has pre- 
sided over the process of loosening busi- 
ness controls and freeing the British peo- 
ple from food rationing. 

Now 51, Mr. Butler was the leading 
strategist of his Conservative Party .in its 
struggle to return to power after World 
War II. Extreme Tories criticized some 
of his industrial proposals as “milk-and- 
water Socialism,” but the proposals be- 
came party policy. 

To the man on the street, “Rab” Butler 
is No. 3 man in the present Government, 
after Sir Winston Churchill and Anthony 
Eden. 
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ow—a new kind of insurance to protect your 





business against loss of human assets | 


Equitable offers business a new 
kind of low-cost life insurance— 
available in economy-size pack- 
ages of $10,000 or more. 


Technical skill— management ability 
—individual financial backing— 
these are all valuable assets in any 
business . . . too valuable to leave 
uninsured. They are the human assets 
—vital in sustaining the earning 


power of a business. 

Equitable’s new special policy can 
help protect any business against 
loss by death of important men—at 


a cost so low you may never have 
dreamed it possible. 


This new Equitable Policy is avail- 
able in amounts of $10,000 or more. 
Because protection is purchased in 
this larger amount, Equitable can 
pass on important savings in the 
form of low premium rates. 


For an executive at age 35, for ex- 
ample, you pay only $23.41 @ year 
per $1000—15% less than before. 
Annual dividends may be used to re- 
duce these premiums. 


NEW FLEXIBILITY. This policy has 


conversion features at new low rates 
only offered by Equitable. 

NO OTHER POLICY offers such flexi- 
bility at such low cost. Even if appli- 
cants are not standard health or 
occupational risks, this protection 
may still be obtained at an appro- 
priately low special rate. 


SEE THE MAN FROM EQUITABLE—TODAY 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society of the US. 


Home Office: 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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ENGINEERING FOR 


THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY, 


The Canadian Kellogg Company, Limited, Toronto « Kellogg International Corporation, London. oN 
_ = PROCESS 


SUBSIDIARIES OF PULLMAN 





Cutting Feed Costs 
for Hungry “Cats” 


Hungriest of all ‘‘cats’’ are the catalytic 
cracking units used to produce gasoline from 
oil. Their customary feed is a liquid material 
distilled from crude petroleum. Traditionally, 
the residuum remaining after distillation has 
been used for low-priced petroleum products 
such as tar and road oil. In recent years, 
The M. W. Kellogg Company, seeking ways to 
get more gasoline from the same amount of 
crude, developed a process to convert the 
left-behind material into “cat feed’’. 
This*process, using liquid petroleum gases 
(LPG) as solvents, permits refineries to convert 
up to 50% of the low-priced residuum into 
valuable feed stock. The M. W. Kellogg Company 
also designed and built equipment for the process, 
called deasphalting and decarbonizing units. 
Today, The M. W. Kellogg Company is 
responsible for half the world’s deasphalting 
and decarbonizing capacity. We welcome the 
opportunity to put this wide experience to work 
for other petroleum refiners and also in 
chemical processing—where our LPG solvent 
knowledge might also be used to good advantage. 
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WILL GERMANY 
NOW BE REARMED? 


Yes—It's Only a Question of How and When 


After showdown on the European Army, 
the Western Alliance is hurt, but not dead. 

Top Western officials, including Frenchmen, 
now agree that Germany will be rearmed. 
Question still is one of timing. 

West Germans themselves want no Prus- 
sian-style or Nazi-style army. Frenchmen still 


fear being left alone in Europe with a rearmed 
Germany. Britain wants no continental “supra- 
government” ordering Britons around. 

The U.S. wants all Europeans to be ready 
and willing to defend their own continent. 
That, according to officials who know the in- 
side story, turns out to be a lot to ask. 





Reported from PARIS, BONN, 
LONDON and WASHINGTON 


Behind all the fuss over a European 
Army, this is how things look to top 
Western policy makers: 

Western Alliance, after all, is not 
wrecked. The French attitude of delay 
and opposition has hurt, but not killed, 
plans for the defense of Europe. 

Germany, sooner or later, will be re- 
armed, Even the French leaders who op- 
posed the European Army plan agree 
that this must be. It will take from a 
minimum of 18 months to a maximum of 
years, but German soldiers will march 
in uniform, and German arms factories 
will get orders for guns. 

Germany will get its “free and equal” 
position as a European ally, too. That 
must come first, even before rearmament 
under any condition. The West German 
Government must have authority to act 
without consulting other powers if it is 
to call up troops. 

France will remain a vital member of 
the Western Alliance. On that point, too, 
all major leaders of France are agreed— 
all save the Communists. And the idea 
of defending Europe without France is 
a nightmare to the very same generals 
who want Germany rearmed. France, 
they agree, is essential to any plan for 
defending Europe. 

The forces of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, not just the pro- 
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posed forces of a European Army, re- 
main the keystone of the Western 
Alliance. 

None of the Western governments, in- 
cluding the freely elected Government 
of West Germany, wants to set up a Ger- 
man national army, to revive German 
militarism, So any German contribution 
to forces for the defense of Europe is 
likely to be limited to troops at the 


division level, not organized into an 
army corps. German arms making, too, 
will be restricted. 

All this is by no means certain. These 
are but the conclusions, the “best 
guesses” of those Western officials whose 
business it is to make plans for the 
future. Methods and timing, particularly, 
are in doubt. “From here on out,” said 
one official after the showdown on the 





FRANCE’S MENDES-FRANCE AND GERMANY‘S ADENAUER 
... @ patchwork alliance? 


—Wide World 
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European Army, “all we can do is to 
play by ear, to accept the best we can 
get when we can get it.” 

A patchwork alliance for Europe is 
the best solution now in prospect, ac- 
cording to these officials. Even if such 
an alliance can be salvaged out of the 
mess of delay, protocols, rejections, con- 
ditions and all the rest of the troubles 
encountered in the effort to get a 
European Army, it will take time. . 

What is clear, however, is that the 
European defense force, as finally con- 
stituted, will bear little or no resemblance 
to the united army originally dreamed 
up by Europeans. 

France, even under a forceful Premier, 
even freed of the burden of a shooting 
war in Indo-China, remains bitterly di- 
vided over what to do about Europe. 

Germany, after 27 months of waiting for 
promised sovereignty, is champing at the 
bit. Germans want nothing less than com- 
plete equality with their Western allies. 

Britain wants Germany to help defend 
Western Europe. Britain also wants to 
maintain its “Grand Alliance” with 
France. And the British still reject any 
European “supragovernment” that can 
tell Britain what to do. 

Smaller powers in Europe are con- 
cerned over the failure of major Eu- 
ropean powers to provide determined 
and positive leadership. 

The U. S., on top of the whole mess, is 
expected to provide leadership for the 
entire Western Alliance, to organize the 
rest of the world in such a manner as to 
leave it healthy, independent and capa- 
ble of defending itself from any attack 
by the Soviet Union. 

Inside story of the events of recent 
weeks shows the complexity of the U.S. 
problem, the tangled differences between 
Europeans, the role the U.S. itself has 
played. 

In a nutshell, the recent crisis in Eu- 
rope revolved around the question of 
whether or not the French Assembly 
would approve the European Defense 
Community Treaty. 

This Treaty, a French idea at the 
start, was signed by the governments of 
France, Western Germany, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Belgium and Luxembourg 
on May 27, 1952, after long and harrow- 
ing negotiations. It called for a united 
command over 14 divisions of French 
troops, 12 divisions of German troops, 12 
divisions from Italy and 5 from the 
three Low Countries. 

Two years after the governments 
signed this treaty, the French and Ital- 
ian parliaments still had not ratified it. 
France was the major bottleneck. Cabi- 
net after Cabinet fell without asking the 
French Parliament to approve EDC. 

The tumbling French Governments, 
however, successively sought and got 
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FRENCH SEAPORT 
Could Europe be defended without France? 


new concessions from the U. S. as “condi- 
tions” for EDC approval. 

The U.S. placed big orders for arms 
and supplies in French factories in order 
to help France develop a bigger arma- 
ments industry than Germany. 

The U.S. took over two thirds of the 
cost of the Indo-Chinese war so that 
France could afford to match the pro- 
spective German military effort in Europe. 

The U.S. talked Britain into military 
guarantees for the European Defense 
Community. Finally, the U.S. publicly 
promised, through a statement by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, on April 16, 1953, that 
it would not withdraw its troops from 
Europe. But the French still delayed a 
vote on EDC in Parliament. 

The wooing of France by the U.S. 
continued. The U.S. agreed, reluctantly, 
to a four-power conference with Soviet 
Russia at Berlin te show the French, once 
again, that Soviet Russia wasn’t ready to 
end the “cold war.” The U.S. also agreed 
to the Geneva Conference, where a new 
French Premier, Pierre Mendés-France, 
finally got a cease-fire in Indo-China at 
a cost of dividing that country with the 
Communists. 





The showdown on EDC began about 
a month ago. Premier Mendés-France, 
in that period, appeared to champion 
ratification. He told the French people 
in a broadcast that “the choice before us 
today is between a rearmament of Ger- 
many that we could still supervise and a 
rearmament over which we would have 
no possible control.” 

To help the French leader, the U.S. 
Ambassador to France, Douglas Dillon, 
told him the U.S. would agree to some 
changes in the Treaty to make it more 
palatable to the French Parliament. 

Premier Mendés-France, however, did 
not consult Ambassador Dillon or other 
U.S. officials. He showed his suggested 
revisions to the Americans only after they 
had been approved by his Cabinet. Three 
days later, after careful study, President 
Eisenhower, for the U.S., and Prime 
Minister Sir Winston Churchill, for Brit- 
ain, decided the new French proposals 
took all the punch out of the EDC 
Treaty. They decided to oppose the 
changes. U.S. and British ambassadors 
in all the EDC countries were ordered to 
inform the governments of this view. 

Europeans were warned that the U.S. 
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would have to reconsider its promise to 
keep its troops in Europe if the Mendés- 
France conditions were accepted. As the 
delegates of the six countries met in Brus- 
sels to consider the Mendés-France condi- 
tions, David Bruce, President Eisenhow- 
er's special representative for North At- 
lantic Treaty matters, kept in touch with 
all of them. A special message to Premier 
Mendés-France from Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles urged the Frenchman 
not to isolate France from its allies. 
Behind the scenes, the negotiations 
were conducted in an atmosphere that 
those present described as “tense.” At 
one time it appeared that Premier Men- 
dés-France had decided to compromise, 
but the French Premier insisted in the 
end that nothing less than his conditions 
could pass the French Parliament. 
Under pressure, Premier Mendés- 
France lost his temper again and again. 
At one point, he tore up a preamble to 
a proposal by the Belgian delegate. At 
another point, he snapped at the Dutch 
Foreign Minister: “Can’t you read 
French?” He was called to order and 
apologized on the chairman’s request. 
The Belgian and Dutch Foreign Minis- 
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Could Germany be rearmed to suit France? 


ters carried the brunt of the attack on 
the Mendés-France proposals. 

Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, for 
Germany, said little and remained care- 
fully in the background. One of the most 
dramatic moments of the conference, 
however, came when he spoke to Pre- 
mier Mendés-France, face to face across 
a table, saying: 

“Please don’t ask us to accept a Ger- 
man national army. Don’t propose an- 
other four-power conference and tempt 
the Germans with the hope of reaching 
an arrangement with Russia. Please don’t 
worry about reuniting Germany. That is 
our problem and we Germans are willing 
to suffer a divided Germany a little 
longer to create European union.” 

Net result of it all, however, was de- 
scribed by French officials as “zero.” 
They complained bitterly that the major 
French revisions were not accepted. But, 
at the end, Premier Mendés-France also 
told European delegates privately that it 
was necessary to find a means of enabling 
Germany to contribute to the European 
defense. He said he would propose no 
policy for European defense save in co- 
operation with the U.S., Britain and the 


—Wide World 


five other EDC countries. And Chancel- 
lor Adenauer said he told Mendés-France 
that Germany would continue to seek co- 
operation with France no matter what 
happened to EDC. 

Outlook after the showdown on EDC, 
thus, is for a cooler reappraisal of the 
ways and means of getting Germany re- 
armed and bringing it into the Western 
Alliance alongside France. 

Another French plan to get the Ger- 
mans under arms has been outlined 
privately by Premier Mendés-France to 
his associates. It calls for a “Little 
NATO,” a simple alliance of the forces 
of the six EDC countries plus Britain. 
He tried to get Sir Winston Churchill’s 
support for this plan before the European 
Army proposal went to a vote in the 
French Assembly, but the British Prime 
Minister declined to consider the pro- 
posal at that time. 

What is certain at this stage is that 
more conferences, more flying visits be- 
tween Washington, London, Paris and 
Bonn, and more time are going into the 
new efforts to get Germany rearmed un- 
der terms acceptable not just to France, 
but to the Germans and the U. S. as well. 
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A new danger is growing that 
could mean war for the U.S. 

Red China has started raiding 
a group of islands held by Chi- 
nese Nationalists. The islands are 
tiny, but strategic. Their capture 
would menace Chiang Kai-shek’s 
Formosa base, which the U.S. is 
committed to defend. 

Will U.S. fight if these islands 
are invaded? A decision may be 
forced soon. 


TAIPEI! 

Signs are growing that Red China 
soon may put the United States to the 
test on just how far it will go to defend 
Nationalist-held islands against a 
Communist invasion. 

The U.S. already has committed it- 
self to defend Formosa, stronghold of 
Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist forces, 
numbering 600,000 men. That commit- 
ment, American military leaders have 
said, extends also to the near-by Pesca- 
dores Islands should Red China attack. 

Now, however, the problem is whether 
the U.S. will shoot or hold fire if the 
Communists try to seize three groups of 
Nationalist-held islands just off the Com- 
munist mainland—islands that are im- 
portant to the defense of Formosa. 

That problem has come rapidly to a 
head as the Communists launch raids to 
probe Nationalist defenses of those is- 
lands. 

Of top interest to Red China’s inva- 
sion planners is the Quemoy group, 
where raiders last week carried off one 
Nationalist prisoner—obviously to get 
information on Nationalist defenses. 

The Quemoy group—two islands add- 
ing up to around 45 square miles—is only 
2,000 yards off the Communist-held is- 
land of Amoy, and well within Red ar- 
tillery. The Communists tried to take 
Quemoy in 1949, but were thrown back. 
Now they have air support—enough to 
swing the odds in their favor unless the 
Nationalists get help. 

Communist invaders are also eying 
two other island groups: 

The Matsu group lies 15 to 20 miles 
off the mainland city of Foochow. Its 
biggest island is only three miles long 
and one mile wide. 











The Tachen group to the north, is 
nearest of the three groups to Okinawa, 
375 miles away, where U.S. Air Force 
planes are based. Its two main islands 
have an area of only 35 square miles. 

A U.S. decision to forfeit the small 
islands could doom them to Red occupa- 
tion at an early date—further decreas- 
ing Nationalist morale and boosting the 
prestige of the Peiping regime every- 
where. 

A U.S. decision to fight, on the other 
hand, could lead to all-out war with 
Communist China—a step that American 
leaders so far have tried consistently to 
avoid. 

It is also considered possible by real- 
istic military observers in Taipei that 
even the Seventh Fleet, if it intervened, 
could not save those islands from Com- 
munist occupation. In that case, U.S. 
leadership of anti-Communism in Asia 
would suffer its sharpest setback since 
the beginning of the Korean war. 
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RED RAIDS: WAR THREAT TO U.S. 


Invasion of Tiny Islands Off China Could Be Spark 


From any point of view, it’s a danger- 
ous decision that is confronting U.S. 
policy makers. 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
says that the three island groups might 
be so intimately connected with For- 
mosa’s defense that the U.S. military 
would be justified in extending the de- 
fense of Formosa to cover those islands. 
That, said Secretary Dulles, would be 
mainly a military decision. 

Among U.S. military officials, how- 
ever, there is not complete agreement on 
the fate of the small islands. 

Maj. Gen. William C. Chase, head of 
the Military Advisory Group on Formosa, 
has flatly recommended to Washington 
that the Nationalist-held islands off the 
China coast line be considered part of 
Formosa’s “essential defense systems.” 

Admiral Felix B. Stump, Commander 
in Chief, Pacific, concurred on the stra- 
tegic importance of the islands—but the 
Navy seems somewhat more reluctant to 
guarantee the safety of bases so close to 
Communist shores. 

Weather for invasion is likely to be 
ideal in the next five or six weeks. Aside 
from those few weeks, the Formosa 
straits and island channels along the 
China coast are rough going for ships. 
The Communists might have to wait an- 
other year if they did not seize their 
chance in the next few weeks. 

On top of that, there is strong evidence 
of Communist troop concentrations in 
areas close to the island targets. 

The Communists have enough strength 
on the mainland south of the flooded 
Yangtze Valley to attack one or more of 
the island groups. There are an estimated 
120,000 well-trained regulars in Chekiang 
Province, opposite the Tachen Island 
group. In addition, 80,000 soldiers are 
poised in Fukien Province, opposite the 
Matsu group. Kwangtung Province could 
contribute a reserve of at least 80,000 
men. 

U.S. naval air patrols have observed 
no shipping concentrations, but the Chi- 
nese Communists in the past have proved 
themselves skillful in concealing fishing 
junks, rafts and other small boats upriver 
from the coast. 

The Communists, furthermore, are 
amassing a big air force on fields at 
Shanghai, Hangchow and Ningpo. Jet 
fighters and light jet bombers using those 
bases are within striking range of one or 
more of the offshore islands held by the 
Nationalists. The Communist Air Force 
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What Mr. Dulles Said 


Following is an unofficial transcript 
of Secretary Dulles’s remarks at a 
press conference last week when 
asked whether the U.S. would de- 
fend Nationalist islands other than 
Formosa. The Secretary’s answer, 
paraphrased: 


Q Mr. Secretary, in relation to For- 
mosa, there has been some confusion 
as to whether our obligation for under- 
taking to defend Formosa includes 
more than the main island and the 
adjoining Pescadores, or additionally 
some of the smaller islands held by the 
Nationalists off the China mainland. 
Could you give us your view on that, 


sir? 





About Islands Off China 


A Secretary Dulles said the basic 
instruction was to defend the island of 
Formosa. Now, there were a number 
of islands held by the Nationalists that 
lay in between Formosa and the main- 
land, and the defense of which might 
from a military standpoint be so in- 
timately connected with the defense of 
Formosa that the military would be 
justified in concluding that the defense 
of Formosa comprehended a defense 
of those islands. That would be pri- 
marily a military decision. Many of 
those islands, the Pescadores and some 
of the others, had, he believed, radar 
equipment and early-warning devices 
upon them that were related to the 
defense of Formosa. 








also includes C-47 transports, and para- 
troopers are available for an airborne 
invasion. 

U.S. officials, at this critical moment, 
are having to balance one difficult choice 
against another in considering action to 
defend the offshore islands. 

The importance of the tiny islands 
vastly overshadows their size. Small 
groups of American advisers are assisting 
Nationalist garrisons on the islands. Ra- 
dar installations there are needed for the 
defense of Formosa itself. : 

In addition, the offshore islands con- 
trol coastal shipping lanes. They are 
bases for the Nationalist blockade that 
forbids all sea transport to and from Red 
China except for convoys escorted by 
British warships. The islands are also an 


NATIONALIST SOLDIER ON ISLAND OF TACHEN 


important base for Nationalist intelli- 
gence operations on the Communist 
mainland. 

The question being raised by some 
U.S. military leaders is whether these 
islands—important as they are—can be 
worth the risk of a military setback to 
American planes and warships. 

American sea and air power immedi- 
ately available for action along the China 
coast is not overwhelming right now. 
The Communists have Russian-made 
IL-28s—jet bombers—based near the 
coast. This means that American carriers 
would have to operate east of Formosa 
rather than in the restricted waters of 
Formosa Strait. 

That, in turn, would force the Seventh 
Fleet to disperse, rather than concentrate, 
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For the next few weeks: ideal invasion weather 
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its forces. The protective screen, consist- 
ing of destroyers and the cruiser St. Paul, 
would have to be divided—one part pro- 
tecting the carriers east of Formosa, the 
other part hitting Communist invasion 
craft. 

The U.S. could count on Air Force 
planes, based on Okinawa, as well as 
naval aircraft. The Nationalists, however, 
can offer only one well-trained wing of 
F-84 Thunderjets—no match for the latest 
Communist jet fighters. 

Confronted by these limitations, Amer- 
ican policy makers are having to consider 
decisions that were avoided all through 
the Korean war. 

Hitting the Chinese mainland is 
seen as one solution for winning a battle 
for air supremacy over the invasion tar- 
gets. The big question is whether U. S. 
aircraft would be permitted to go after 
military concentrations on the mainland 
—or whether they would have to play a 
purely defensive role, as in Korea. 

Beyond that, the possibility of a mili- 
tary defeat for the U.S. around those 
islands is raising again the question of 
whether tactical A-weapons should be 
used to offset Communist advantages in 
numbers and geography. 

The feeling here is that bluff—am- 
biguous statements from Washington, or 
naval maneuvers in Formosa Strait—will 
not deter the Communists from attacking 
the tiny offshore islands. Chances are 
that the U.S., if it promises to defend 
the islands, will be called upon—possibly 
within weeks—to carry out that promise. 


Lieut. Gen. George E. Stratemeyer 
testifies on what happened when the 
Air Force was held back in Korea: “We 
weren‘’t permitted to win.” Page 81. A 
State Department spokesman explains 
policy on big vs. little wars. Page 120. 
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Why Business Will Stay Good 


There’s a boost for business 
in latest trends in federal spend- 
ing. Most big declines are over. 
Many new programs are coming. 
Even arms spending now is going 
ahead at a faster pace than pre- 
viously scheduled. 

Shipbuilding, office construc- 
tion, mining, road building and 
repair—all benefit from new 
plans. Changes can bring a shot 
in the arm for business. 


The influence of Government on 
business activity is about to change. 
For the past year, declining spending 
of Government has acted as a drag on 
general activity and contributed an im- 
portant part to the business setback. 
Now Government spending is leveling 
off at a rather high rate and will act as 
a permanent prop to business. 

You can see what is happening by a 
glance at the chart on page 23, 
which shows the trend in military 
spending. When the Eisenhower 
Administration took office, arms 
spending was in a steadily rising 
trend. It reached its peak during 
the April-June period of 1953, with 
a rate of 46.1 billion dollars a year. 
Translated into terms of goods, that 
meant a huge outlay for planes, 
tanks and various other types of 
military equipment. It was a ma- 
jor influence in the 1953 boom. 

Then the Korean war ended. A 
“new look” was taken at the de- 
fense program. Cutbacks were or- 
dered. Spending by the armed 
services started to decline. The re- 
sult was a drop that sent the rate 
of arms spending to 37.7 billion 
dollars a year—a dip of 8.4 billion. 

Now the drop is just about 
over. Arms spending, as figured 
by the Treasury, is to maintain a 
fairly even course to mid-1955. 
The rate is expected to rise to 38.4 
billions a year in the closing months 
of 1954, to slip back to 36.8 bil- 
lions in the first three months of 
1955, and then go up to 37.6 bil- 
lions a year in the April-June pe- 
riod of 1955. 

Of equal importance to business 
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Arms Contracts Provide 


activity is the upward trend that is likely 
in the placing of defense orders. ‘Those 
orders fell to 27.9 billion dollars in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, com- 
pared with orders of 45.7 billion in the 
preceding period, ending June 30, 1953. 
That, again, was the result of the “new 
look,” but it involved sharp cuts in orders 
by business firms for raw materials and 
other supplies and much less subcon- 
tracting. 

Now orders are rising again. In the 
closing months of the last fiscal year they 
rose to a rate of 37 billions a year. Order 
placing at close to that rate is expected 
for the year ahead. The Defense De- 
partment had 45.3 billion dollars in un- 
obligated funds when the current fiscal 
period started, providing a rather sub- 
stantial new-contract backlog. 

This indicates a rather steady flow of 
contracts for aircraft, electronic equip- 
ment, guided missiles, combat vehicles, 
guns, ammunition and other items. Air- 
craft production is off from wartime 
peaks, but profits are up from 1953 and 
the financial outlook appears good. In 
brief, the “new look” seems to have been 






SHELLS ON THE ASSEMBLY LINE 
Military orders will rise 


—General Motors 


Prop for Another Year 


completed, and the country’s arms pro- 
gram is on an even keel. No further shock 
to general business activity is expected, 

But the arms program, while forming 
the biggest part of Government spend- 
ing, is not the only federal activity that 
will give a support to business. 

The ailing shipbuilding industry is due 
for a shot in the arm. Shipbuilding, in 
fact, may take on the appearance of a 
minor boom when Government programs 
just authorized by Congress get under 
way. The plan calls for repair of old 
vessels and construction of new ones. 

Modernizing fhe country’s tanker 
fleet, so that fast tankers can be available 
to the Navy in event of war, is the aim 
of one program. The Navy is authorized 
to build 20 modern tankers, capable of 
18 knots, and to charter them to private 
operators for 10 years. Then the Mari- 
time Administration is authorized to trade 
in old tankers for new ones, on a two- 
for-one basis—two old tankers for one 
that is new. The Government will build 
the tankers for present owners. 

Congress also approved an emergency 
ship-repair program to improve the moth- 
ball merchant fleet and an experi- 
mental program to modernize some 
of the wartime Liberty ships now 
in the Reserve fleet. Another meas- 
ure liberalizes the terms that the 
Government can make in insuring 
ship mortgages—a program de- 
signed to attract more private cap- 
ital into the shipbuilding industry. 

Altogether, some 81 million dol- 
lars’ worth of ship contracts are 
expected to be signed this year. 
That means revived activity -in 
U.S. shipyards. 

The lease-purchase program for 
Government buildings promises an- 
other fillip to business activity in 
the months ahead. The aim here 
is to fill the Government’s need for 
new post offices, courthouses, office 
buildings and _ other _ structures, 
without initially putting up large 
amounts of cash. These buildings 
are expected to be erected by pri- 
vate firms, privately financed. The 
Government then will lease them 
for a definite period of years, the 
rentals to apply on the eventual 
purchase price. 

Lease-purchase contracts can 
be negotiated after approval by the 
Public Works Committees of House 
and Senate, and clearance from the 
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Arms Spending: NO MORE BIG CUTS 


SPENDING 
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Source: U.S. Treasury Dept. 


Budget Bureau. The General Services 
Administration, the Government’s house- 
keeping agency, and the Post Office De- 
partment will actually do the contracting 
for the buildings. 

GSA has on tap some 29 projects, esti- 
mated to cost 50.9 million dollars. The 
Post Office is limited to 3 million dollars 
for the current fiscal year, ending June 
80, 1955. The hope is, however, that 
lease-purchases will provide a steady 
flow of federal construction for some 
years, 

The Government thus is giving busi- 
nessmen assurance that arms spending is 
not to decline much more, if at all; that 
shipbuilding and civilian construction for 

ernment use are headed for an in- 
crease. These are all-powerful supports 
for maintaining a high level of business 
activity generally. 

Then there are the usual Government 
activities that tend to stimulate business 
Operations, such as road building and 
public improvements. 

Highway building, part of it with 
federal aid, is going along at a record 
pace and promises to continue. President 
Eisenhower has called for a long-range 
program of highway improvement to cost 
around 50 billion dollars over 10 years. 
Adoption of that plan—or any part of it— 
means many years of intense construction 
activity, with resulting large orders for 
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cement, steel and road-building ma- 
chinery. 

Congress further authorized 1 billion 
dollars for river and harbor development. 
That calls for a wide range of projects to 
dredge river channels, improve harbors, 
control floods and treat beach erosion. 
These projects will stimulate business 
activity in a large number of localities. 
- Congress also laid the base for a broad 
program to improve the country’s water 
supplies. The new Water Facilities Act 
calls for water-conservation projects for 
the entire country, not only for the arid 
and semiarid regions in the West. In addi- 
tion, the Government is going ahead with 
some reclamation and power projects. 

Another business-bolstering step is the 
order of President Eisenhower to step up 
purchases of lead and zinc for the na- 
tion’s defense stockpile. That was the 
President’s answer to the metal industries 
after he turned down a recommendation 
for increased tariffs. 

Increased purchases of lead and zinc 
by the Government are expected to en- 
able a number of U.S. producers to re- 
open their mines. That will add to 
employment in some distressed areas. 
Purchases also are to increase from 
abroad, thereby strengthening the econ- 
omies of other countries. 

Othe. steps of Government designed 
to strengthen business are found in the 
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increased borrowing power of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to continue 
farm price supports; the increase of 500 
million dollars in the lending authority 
of the Export-Import Bank to promote 
exports, and approval by Congress of the 
St. Lawrence Waterway. Home construc- 
tion also is aided by legislation permit- 
ting lower down payments and longer 
terms on mortgages. 

Finally, the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation has clarified Government policy on 
defense plants. The idea is to provide a 
“mobilization base” for quick production 
of vital equipment. 

The Government is planning to enter 
into maintenance contracts with private 
firms, to see that plants and tools are 
kept ready for immediate production if 
an emergency arises. The purpose is to 
avoid the production delays of critical 
items that have characterized past wars. 
The cost is estimated to run to several 
hundred millions a year after contracts 
are negotiated. 

Businessmen appear to be able to 
count quite definitely on the prospect 
that Government activities, on the whole, 
will support or stimulate activity. 


For a report on conditions in the air- 
craft industry, see page 76. The trend 
in business borrowing is analyzed in an 
article starting on page 112. 
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WHAT’S WRONG IN BRAZIL 


Hunger, High Prices, Unemployment, Corruption 


Why did the popular, duly 
elected President of Brazil shoot 
himself? There’s more to it than 
meets the eye. 

Here is the significant story of 
what led up to President Var- 
gas’s suicide, and the crisis 
brought to a head by his death. 

Its effects will be felt for a 
long time by America’s biggest 
ally in Latin America. The first 
result: a crackdown on Reds. 


RIO DE JANEIRO 


Brazil,.a big and important friend of 
the United States, is passing through a 
crisis. Long in the making, the crisis 
has been brought to a head by the sui- 
cide of President Getulio Vargas. Now 
a new President, former Vice President 
Joao Café Filho, is tackling the job of 
putting Brazil’s house in order. 

A crackdown on Communists is under 
way. The Communist Party, although 
outlawed in 1947, operated freely under 
cover after President Vargas took office 
in 1951. But the Communists overplayed 
their hand when they sparked anti- 
American violence after President Var- 
gas’s death. On-orders of President Café, 
many of the ringleaders have been jailed. 

Communism is just one of the big 
problems facing the new President. 
There are such issues as inflation, unem- 
ployment, a business slump, shortages of 
food, housing, power and transportation. 
Added up, they take on crisis proportions. 

All these things are happening in a 
country .that usually agrees with the 
United States on international problems. 
Brazil sells most of its exports to the 
U.S. and is a big buyer of American 
goods. American investments here, total- 
ing more than a billion dollars, will be 
affected by the way Brazil weathers the 
present storm. 

President Vargas’s suicide produced 
nation-wide shock, for it removed a man 
looked upon as a national institution. 
He had served as President, with dicta- 
torial powers, from 1930 to 1945. Then 
Army leaders, who suspected him of 
planning to prevent elections, ousted 
him in a bloodless coup. In 1950 he 
won the presidential election. 
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The chain of events leading to the 
suicide started when a gunman tried to 
kill Carlos Lacerda, an editor who had 
been criticizing Dr. Vargas. The gun- 
man only wounded Lacerda, but he 
killed an Air Force officer, Maj. Ruben F. 
Vaz. 

Investigators leamed that the murder 
had been planned by one of the Presi- 
dent’s bodyguards and by a Presidential 
Palace employe. Lacerda and other 
members of the opposition started to ask 
for Dr. Vargas’s resignation. Street mobs 
cried, “Out Vargas!” A group of Air 
Force generals signed a demand that 
the President resign. Finally a group of 
Army generals joined them. 

When the demand was presented to 
President Vargas, he was given the alter- 
native of a leave of absence. He ac- 
cepted the alternative, then shot himself. 

It has not been disclosed just who 
issued the order to have Lacerda shot. 
Dr. Vargas’s son, Lutero Vargas, was 
questioned, but was released after deny- 
ing responsibility. Brazilians are con- 
vinced, however, that the crime was 
political. Lacerda, an anti-Vargas candi- 
date for Congress, had been accusing 
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STREET CROWDS CARRY PORTRAIT OF PRESIDENT VARGAS 


the Administration of corruption and 
bungling. 

Criticism of the Vargas Administra- 
tion had been rising long before the 
attempt to murder Lacerda. In May an 
attempt was made to impeach Dr. Var- 
gas. The 71-year-old President had lost 
quite a little popular support. Besides 
the charges of corruption, there was the 
growing belief that he. was not dealing 
effectively with the problems that con- 
fronted him. These problems, outlined 
in the chart on page 25, now have been 
dropped into the lap of President Café. 

Brazil's troubles have reached the 
acute stage with population growth. The 
country had 41 million people in 1941. 
Today it has about 56 million. Bigger in 
area than the United States, it has vast 
resources, but many of them lie in the in- 
terior, beyond the reach of existing roads 
and railways. Most of the people are 
concentrated in a narrow belt along the 
Atlantic Coast. ‘ 

Transportation and power have lagged 
far behind the country’s growing needs. 
When water for hydroelectric plants is 
short, blackouts are frequent. Equipment 
on most railways is obsolete. The Gov- 
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ernment-owned lines are riddled by graft 
and cluttered with political employes. 
It sometimes takes months for delivery 
of freight. 

Most Brazilian investors, with a sharp 
eye for big profits, put their money into 
large buildings and other speculative 
ventures. The country, thus, depends on 
outside capital, mostly from the U.S. and 
Canada, to improve and expand the rail- 
ways and power systems. 

The rise of industries has produced 
booms in such cities as Rio de Janeiro, 
Sao Paulo and Belo Horizonte. People 
have flocked from the farms to work in 
the new industries. That has created 
housing problems and has cut food pro- 
duction. Brazil is raising too little food; 
and too much of the food that is raised 
is wasted through inefficient handling. 

Inflation, which picked up speed dur- 
ing World War II, is running full tilt. The 
cost of living today is about seven times 
what it was in 1928. In an attempt to raise 
wages to the level of prices, President Var- 
gas early this year decreed pay increases 
of as much as 300 per cent. Employers 
then fired thousands in order to cut costs. 

Business has been off ever since June, 
when the Government put a minimum 
price on coffee that figured out to 87 
U.S. cents per pound. That price cut 
coffee exports to a trickle. In order to 
revive exports and get dollars flowing in 
again, the Government finally juggled its 
exchange system, reducing the minimum 
price of coffee in terms of U. 8. curren- 
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cy. Now coffee exports are moving again, 
but business has been almost paralyzed 
by the death of the President. 

Even with coffee selling at high prices, 
Brazil is plagued by dollar shortages. It 
is only a few months since the Govern- 
ment borrowed 300 million dollars from 
the Export-Import Bank to settle delin- 
quent debts in the United States. 

A big cause of the dollar shortage is 
Brazil’s oil policy. Although the country 
is presumed to have big deposits of pe- 
troleum, production is negligible. Ameri- 
can and European companies, with capi- 
tal and know-how, are willing to spend 
money finding and producing oil in Bra- 
zil, but the Government refuses. 

Under a law passed last year, a Gov- 
ernment agency, Petrobras, has a mo- 
nopoly on oil exploration and production. 
Back of that law was the Communist 
propaganda that “foreign monopolists” 
and “Wall Street imperialists” should not 
be allowed to get their hands on Bra- 
zilian oil. 

So Brazil is buying oil, and oil pur- 
chases are helping to keep the country 
broke. Most of the oil comes from Vene- 
zuela and the Netherlands West Indies, 
and Brazil has to pay dollars for it. Oil 
imports are costing well over 200 mil- 
lion dollars a year. With industries grow- 
ing and transportation needing more and 
more oil, the demand is increasing by 10 
or 12 per cent each year. 

The Communists, 
Vargas was in office, capitalized on all 
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at 87 cents a pound 


Brazilian oil 


when President- 


these troubles. Their newspapers and 
magazines blamed “Yankee imperialists” 
for nearly everything that was wrong in 
Brazil. They built up their card-carrying 
membership to an estimated 100,000, plus 
several hundred thousand fellow travelers. 

Since the Communist Party was il- 
legal, Communists got themselves elect- 
ed to offices on the tickets of other 
parties. They became influential among 
labor leaders, press and radio writers, 
professors and professional men general- 
ly, even had followers in the armed 
forces. 

Now the Communists have a new 
propaganda theme, left to them by Dr. 
Vargas. In a statement prepared just 
before his death, he said he was the 
victim of a “subterranean campaign of 
international groups joined with national 
groups revolting against the regime of 
workers’ guarantees.” Already the Com- 
munists are using this to put more blame 
on “Wall Street imperialists.” 

The Communists may not get much of 
an opportunity to use this new tool, 
however, for President Café seems to 
be tackling the Communist problem first. 
It will take time and determination to 
root out the Communists, and there will 
be resistance. There is a strong hope 
in Brazil, however, that President Café 
is going to face up to this and all the 
other problems in the present crisis. 


For details on the career and personal- 
ity of President Café, see page 12. 


crisis in BRAZIL 


Prices are up 600 per cent since 1938; paper money in circulation, up 
900 per cent; bank loans, up 1,300 per cent 
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Food production is too low; many people are hungry 


Millions of Brazilians lack decent shelter 
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Business has been off since June, when Government pegged coffee 
Brazil imports oil, won't let foreign companies find and produce 


Communist Party — although outlawed — reaches into high places, 
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==with EGYPT'S PRIME MINISTER 
Lieut. Col. Gamal Abdel Nasser 


WHAT SHOULD U.S. DO 
IN MIDDLE EAST? 





EDITOR’S NOTE: What does the U.S. have to 
do to keep the Middle East on the side of the West? 

Should American troops be sent into the area? 
Should U.S. arm the Arabs? What kind of U.S. 
aid, on what terms, is really best? 

The Arab states and Israel disagree. To get the 
views of an Arab leader, “U.S. News & World Re- 
port” sent John Law, Regional Editor, to Cairo to 
interview Prime Minister Nasser of Egypt. 

The views of an Israeli leader will appear in 
a subsequent issue. The interview with Egypt’s 
Prime Minister is published herewith. 








GAMAL ABDEL NASSER, Prime Minister of Egypt 
at 36, has carved a niche for himself in history 
as the man who got the British to take their troops 
out of Egypt. 

A career Army officer, Colonel Nasser came in- 
to prominence two years ago when a small group 
of Army officers forced King Farouk into exile 
and took charge of things themselves. 

Colonel Nasser is outspokenly anti-Communist 
and friendly to the U.S. He has definite ideas as 
to what the U.S. should and should not do in the 
Middle East. 








At CAIRO 

Q Colonel Nasser, do you believe that international 
Communism is a threat to the Arab area? 

A Yes. I think its methods and its tactics here in 
our country and in all Arab countries are directed to 
stirring up disorder and hate. I think no country can 
continue building itself up for the benefit of its peo- 
ple if there is disorder and hate in it. 

Q What things are you doing here in Egypt to at- 
tempt to keep the Communists from making trouble? 

A We just pick them up. That’s really the only way. 

Q They have no legal status of any kind? 

A No. But they are very well organized. They are 
organized underground and are quite active. They put 
out eight weekly underground newspapers and hun- 
dreds of pamphlets. They have their own underground 
printing presses. So far, we’ve picked up six such 
presses, but whenever we pick one up it seems to get 
replaced by another one. After a very short time the 
same underground newspaper begins publishing again. 
We recently discovered a brand-new press under a 
house, in a dugout. 

Q Do the Communists seem to have lots of funds, 
and are these funds probably coming from the outside? 

A Oh, yes. Most Communists in Egypt are people 
like unemployed lawyers. 

Q The party is mostly unemployed intellectuals? 

A Yes. 

Q Would you say the party is still capable of caus- 
ing lots of trouble in Egypt? 

A Yes, certainly. 


Q What is your idea as to the best way for the 
Middle East to protect itself against any Communist 
aggression from the outside? What form should this 
defense take? 

A When I speak about the Middle East area, I want 
it understood I am not including Turkey in my re- 
marks—just the Arab natio.s. In the Arab nations we 
have a sort of complex concerning the West’s major 
powers—England, France and the U. S.—because our 
experiences in the past have taught us the lesson that 
a major power will always dominate us. I think, there- 
fore, that the most effective way of defending this area 
is to leave it in the hands of the area’s people. 

We have enough man power in this area to defend 
it, but the man power is dispersed and it is not being 
channeled in an effective direction. We are about 50 
million in the area, you know, and if we band together 
we can defend our area and at the same time we will 
be convinced that this defense is for our own safety 
and our own interests. But if we take on as a partner 
any of the major powers of the free world, such as the 
United States or the United Kingdom, we will be giv- 
ing the Communists a weapon to use to destroy the 
defense of this area with, because the Communists will 
be able to convince the people that such a partnership 
is for the interest of the West only, that the West is 
exploiting us, that we will be attacked by atomic 
weapons, and so on. 

You know, the Communists are always trying to 
take advantage of situations by trying to pretend to be 
more nationalistic than anyone else, and they play on 
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Military Help, but No Military Missions . . . “Colonization” 


Causes Hatred ... How Communists Play on Nationalism 


the nationalist theme. So any sort 
of defense of this area in which one 
of the major powers is a partner will 
end up by being to the disadvantage 
of us and of the rest of the free 
world, because the Communists will 
have an opportunity to stir up hate 
against such a partnership, and this 
would ruin us, the Arab nations, in 
a few years. This is what I told Mr. 
Dulles [Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles] when he visited our 
country, because he was insisting on 
a Middle East defense organization 
in which America, Britain and other 
countries of the free world would 
take part. 

I cannot defend any of these 
schemes because our people are poi- 
soned against an organization of this 
type. They consider such an organization as an im- 
perialistic thing, and just colonialism in disguise. But 
if the Arab countries are strengthened, and are given 
the opportunity to take advantage of the resources of 
their population, and the people are directed in the 
right way, I think we may get good results. 

Q What if the Arab countries went into a defense 
partnership with the new Turkey-Pakistan alliance? 
Turkey and Pakistan are not major powers or “colo- 
nial” powers. So would the same objections you have 
made apply there, too? 

A Yes. The objections are the same, because Paki- 
stan is allied with Turkey, and Turkey is in the North 
Atlantic Pact, where the big powers are. Remember, 
three or four years ago the Egyptians were keen to join 
the Atlantic Pact and they asked the free world to let 
them join the pact. Now it is different, because the 
country was in the meantime bombarded by the Com- 
munists’ slogans—‘“‘no pacts, no pacts, no pacts.”” Now 
everyone is convinced that any pacts tying in with the 
major powers are infringements on the sovereignty of 
the country. I would not dare to agree to any pact. It 
would be interpreted as a sort of “colonization.” 

Q Doesn't that part of the Suez agreement which 
allows the British to reoccupy the base in the event 
of an attack on Turkey tie you in with the North At- 
lantic Pact anyway? 

A That is the only point of the agreement that our 
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people are attacking—Turkey, Tur- 
key, Turkey. 

Q Do you feel that this clause ties 
you in too closely to the North At- 
lantic Pact? 

A Well, from a strictly military 
point of view, we feel that any attack 
on Turkey may bring us into the 
battle, and we like to see the battle 
as far away as possible from our 
frontiers. 

Q There has been some talk of 
setting up a so-called “northern” 
defense barrier, going from Turkey 
to Pakistan, and passing perhaps 
through Iran and Iraq. Is that a plan 
that goes against the wishes of the 
Egyptian Government? 

A Any such pact which includes 
Iraq would cause trouble with the 
other Arab countries, because such a tie-in would 
affect the Arab League. Iraq would leave the Arab 
League and the Arab League would thus be weakened. 
I think any defense will need depth, not just a chain 
around Russia. 

Q If Iraq were included in such a pact with Turkey 
and Pakistan, Iraq would have to leave the Arab 
League? 

A There would be a great protest from the other 
Arab countries if Iraq joined such a pact, because Iraq 
now forms part of the Arab League Collective Secu- 
rity Pact. 

Q Do you feel that a substantial amount of arms 
aid is required to make Arab countries capable of de- 
fending themselves? 

A I think we could raise about 12 divisions. And we 
could raise them in a much shorter time than France 
has taken to prepare her divisions for a European 
Army. 

Q Do you have the arms and equipment for 12 di- 
visions? 

A No, we do not. All we have is the man pow- 
er. We do not have any money for it either. You 
know, the most expensive thing there is is raising an 
army, and at the same time we want to develop our 
country. I prefer to have social development, and 
to raise the production of my country, rather than 
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to develop the Army, because I think by develop- 
ing the Army I will be keeping the standard of liv- 
ing of the people at the same low level it is now. 
If you want to build an efficient army, you must 
base it on people who have a good standard of liv- 
ing, who are interested in their work and are not 
worrying about their families’ living conditions and 
unemployment. 

Q You say you believe the Arab area needs arms 
aid from the U.S. Do you believe that the recent 
agreement by which the U.S. gives arms aid to Iraq 
is a step in the right direction? 

A Yes. We are not against that agreement. But they 
have not yet received any arms, I believe. 

Q But you believe the principle is a good one? 

A Yes. 


U.S. BASES CAUSE HATRED— 


Q How about the American agreement with Libya, 
for example, for keeping an air base there? Do you 
feel that such an agreement is strengthening the area, 
or is that a different type of aid than you had in mind? 

A We are against bases. I think that by having bases 
in these countries you are hurting yourself, because 
bases mean occupation, occupation means hatred and 
hatred means non-co-operation. It is a completely dif- 
ferent thing to have bases in England—although you 
know what the feeling of the British is against the 
Americans because of those bases—than it is to have 
bases in our countries, where there is such a complex 
about bases. I know that the agreement for the Libya 
bases is supposed to run for 20 years and that you are 
going to pay 3 million dollars a year or something like 
that, but I don’t think that agreement will last for 
10 years. 

Q You think the Libyans will get tired of having 
foreign bases on their soil? 

A The Communists in Libya will stir up hatred, and 
they will do it with efficiency and with money to back 
it up. If you compare what you spend on your infor- 
mation offices with what the Communists spend on 
propaganda, you are getting your information work 
done practically for nothing. The Communists are 
very clever, and they use slogans that people like— 
enthusiastic slogans, nationalistic slogans: “occupiers 
go home,” and that sort of thing. 

I think all the Libyans I have ever talked to are 
against having the foreign bases there. The presence 
of these bases gives the Communists a strong propa- 
ganda argument throughout the Arab world, and 
that is something I always try to tell the American 
officials I see. If you want to gain the friendship of 
this area you must study their psychology and treat 
them with this in mind. We have a complex, owing 
to Turkish, British, Italian and French occupation. 
If you Americans continue on this path, the hatred 
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which was directed against them will be directed 
against you. 

After the last war, the people in this country were 
hoping that you Americans would be liberators. It was 
a great disappointment to them when you followed the 
British and French policy toward us. The result was 
America, in the public mind, became like Britain and 
France. You were indulging in their policy. 

Q You say this area should defend itself as a unit, 
without any tie-in to the big powers. What would be 
your feeling, however, if the big powers should issue a 
guarantee—in writing, or otherwise—to come to the 
aid of this area in the event of aggression from any 
quarter? 

A We don’t need a guarantee. It is a natural thing, 
well known to everybody, that you would come to our 
aid. It is automatic. Such a guarantee would cause 
trouble. Such a guarantee might even cause an attack. 
Many people in Egypt are already saying that the 
agreement on Suez will make us a target for the atom- 
ic bomb or H-bomb. You must remember that the 
people in our area are good and honest people, but 
very simple people, and it is easy for them to believe 
things they are told. The Communists have agents 
everywhere and they have the power of convincing 
people of many things. There are the free news- 
papers, but nobody reads them. The Communists, 
on the other hand, are very successful in spreading 
their ideas. 

Q You mean they do it mainly by word of mouth? 

A Yes, and this is much more effective. The Com- 
munists are also able to influence many people by 
posing as true nationalists. For example, they have 
managed to convince the majority of Egyptians that 
American Point Four is an imperialistic venture. Once 
I was asked by a university student: “Why are you 
continuing to allow Point Four to operate in this coun- 
try?” When I asked the student if he knew what Point 
Four was, he said he had very little idea but the only 
thing he knew for sure was that it was a type of “colo- 
nization.” 


WHERE POINT FOUR FAILS— 


Q Aren’t there people in the country who can see 
what American Point Four aid is doing? 

A Point Four gives the country a little technical aid, 
but there is no material result that can be seen by peo- 
ple when they look around them. Nobody can feel the 
technical assistance. The man in the street has to see a 
material thing, and he doesn’t see it. It is widely 
thought here, as a matter of fact, that Point Four is a 
sort of project that the U.S. Government is using to 
employ Americans abroad, because there is unemploy- 
ment in the United States. The people need something 
material that they can touch, in order to be aware 
of the aid. 
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Q But when a farmer, say, is shown a better way to 
sow his fields, doesn’t he see the benefit of this aid? 

A If he happens to be in a technical-aid project, he 
sees it. But there are very few of these. Since people 
don’t see the results of American aid, they joke about 
it, and are encouraged to do so by Communist propa- 
ganda. There was a Point Four project for breeding 
better chickens, and now everybody jokes about it. 
They all laugh about American “chicken aid.” The 
saying is that, after all the talk about American aid, 
all we got were a lot of chickens. 

Q Most people here, then, are not aware of Ameri- 
can aid? 

A As far as Point Four is concerned, we were in a 
position to convince many people that Point Four was 
a technical help, and not in any way a sort of “coloniza- 
tion.”” However, when we come to military aid, things 
will be more difficult. Whenever you, the U.S., give 
military aid to a country, you install a military mission 
in that country. But by putting a military mission in 

_this country you will be destroying all your efforts. 

Because of our history we have complexes in this 
country about some words—especially those which 
imply that we are being tied to another country. 
Words like “joint command,” “joint pact,” “mutual 
defense” and “mission” are not beloved in our country 
because we have suffered from them. We are trying not 
to use any of these words in our agreement with the 
British, for example. I insisted that we call it an 
“agreement,” not a “treaty,” because our people don’t 
like treaties—they think it means chains that tie them. 

I think your men who deal with this area should un- 
derstand the psychology of the area. You may send 
military aid, but if you send 10 officers along with it 
nobody will thank you for your aid, but instead will 
turn it against you. 


HOW MILITARY AID CAN HURT— 


Q If you entered into an agreement to receive mili- 
tary aid from the U.S., would you expect that the aid 
would be given, but that no military mission would be 
sent? 

A I could not receive a military mission at all. I 
think that according to your laws it is not possible to 
give aid without a mission. However, here in our coun- 
try doing this would work against you and against the 
regime. The people will say that after great efforts we 
were able to get rid of the British mission, but that now 
this Government is bringing us an American mission— 
and that our country will therefore be under Ameri- 
can rule. 

Q But suppose, for example, that you were given 
some new tanks or new jet airplanes that your country 
had never used before. Wouldn’t you need some Amer- 
ican officers to teach the forces how to use the equip- 
ment? 
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A We could learn much of it from reading books. 
Also, we would be quite ready to send our own officers 
to the States, where they could learn about the tanks 
and planes and then come back to teach it to our own 
forces. You don’t realize how the Communists exploit 
such small things. As a matter of fact, I don’t think 
you have sent any mission to Tito [President of Yugo- 
slavia], but just have a few military people attached 
to the Embassy as attachés. 

Q But, of course, there are always some military 
attachés in an embassy anywhere— 

A Yes. 

Q Is the difference then between a group of military 
attachés and a military “mission” a matter of size? 

A It is also a matter of psychology. As I told Mr. 
Byroade [U.S. Assistant Secretary of State Henry A. 
Byroade], who works on Middle Eastern problems, 
you must deal with this area from the psychological 
point of view—not with agreements, treaties, etc. I 
think Byroade has been successful in being able to 
change the American position over the last six or seven 
months. 


UNDERSTANDING THE ARABS— 


Q You feel that the Eisenhower Administration has 
been more understanding of the Arab area’s prob- 
lems—especially the Israeli question—than the Tru- 
man Administration was? 

A Oh, yes. 

Q Mr. Prime Minister, do you believe that a settle- 
ment of the Arab-Israeli dispute is indispensable be- 
fore you can get an effective defense scheme in the 
Middle East? 

A I think the existence of Israel will always affect 
the defense of this area as it is now, if only for one 
reason: Israel separates the Arab bloc into two parts. 
Egypt, Libya and the Sudan are on one side and the 
others are on the other side. 

Q Will the continued existence of the Arab-Israeli 
dispute hinder any effective arms build-up that might 
be made in this Arab area? 

A Not as far as any action of our side is con- 
cerned. Of course, the Israelis will use all their ef- 
forts to try to stop any supply of military aid to us, 
and in doing that they will affect the defense of the 
Middle East. They will affect your interests even 
more than they will affect ours. Really, I wonder— 
where are you going to bring troops from to defend 
the Middle East during the next war? From the 
U.S., as you did in Korea? Are you prepared to 
send American troops to the Far East, to the Middle 
East and to Europe? 

Q Do you feel that the presence of American troops 
will really be necessary?: 

A If there are no local forces, composed of the na- 
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tives of these countries, you will be obliged to bring 
your troops to these areas, to defend the oil of Iraq and 
other countries, to defend the principal strategic 
points, as well as our own strategic position. 

Q Don’t you believe that this area can be built 
up strong enough? 

A It will not be easy. If the Russians attack tomor- 
row they will be able to reach the Suez Canal in two 
days. To build up this area will require a great deal of 
work and planning. It needs more than just troops 
and arms. It needs an infrastructure: airfields, roads, 
lines of communications. I think there is a defense 
vacuum in this area even if you count the 80,000 Brit- 
ish troops now in the Canal zone. 

Q Even while those troops are still here? 

A Yes. 

Q So that when they go there will be a greater 
vacuum? 

A I think that now we Arab countries must reorgan- 
ize our plans, and co-ordinate our efforts. Doing this, 
of course, will not be fruitful unless we can raise and 
equip strong forces. 


WHAT'S WRONG WITH SEATO— 


Q Speaking of regional defense, do you believe that 
it is necessary to have the defense organization in 
Southeast Asia that is now being talked about—a 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization? Do you believe 
that the countries in that area should get together to 
build up a defense there against any future Commu- 
nist aggression? 

A Yes, but none of the major powers should be in- 
cluded in such a treaty. I have told you about the 
complex of colonialism that exists in this area. The 
same situation exists in the Far East. If there was a 
defense agreement that included Britain, France or the 
U.S.—do you think the people of Indonesia would 
welcome such an agreement? Do you feel that all those 
countries who are or were under colonization or mili- 
tary occupation like to have this sort of thing? It 
would have the same psychological effects there as it 
would here. 

Q You believe it might be worth while if those coun- 
tries out there united in a defense organization inde- 
pendent of the major power—a pact among Indonesia, 
the Philippines, Thailand, etc.? 

A Yes. If there is an act of aggression, they will ask 
for help. The same thing goes for here. If there is an 
act of aggression here I will ask for help from the out- 
side, and the people here will be convinced that I am 
asking help for their security and their safety, not ask- 
ing a country to come and dominate us. If there were 
a pact today among us, Britain and the U.S., every- 
one here would be against it, because they would think 
that this would give you an opportunity to dominate 
us. The psychological effect would be bad. 
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If there were a pact of that sort in which we were 
partners, the Communists in this country would have 
an opportunity to stir up more and more hate, and 
then if an aggression came along I imagine that very 
many people would be sympathetic to the aggressors, 
because of the hate which had been stirred up. 

On the other hand, if there is a defense organization 
to which no major power belongs, there will be no hate. 
If there should be an aggression and you came in to 
help, nobody would be against such help because you 
would be coming to assist us against invasion. Then 
you would have the full co-operation of the people and 
you would be coming as liberators, not as occupying 
forces. 

Q But don’t you think a guarantee of some sort by 
the big powers would help protect the little powers 
from aggression? 

A No. Take Korea as an example. Korea was not in 
any pact, but the United Nations decided to help her 
anyway. You saw how the U.N. came into Korea. 

Q Yes, but many people think that the reason the 
Communists invaded South Korea was that they were 
convinced the U.S. would not defend it. The situation 
might have been different, they say, if there had been 
a pact— 

A True, but Korea was a first trial. Now, after the 
example of Korea, the Communists know what will 
happen—pact or no pact. 


HOPE FOR MOROCCO— 


Q Lately the situation in Morocco and Tunisia has 
been getting more and more troubled. Do you think 
there is hope in the recent efforts of the French Gov- 
ernment to solve the Tunisian problem? Is the French 
Government on the right path? 

A The policy which Premier Mendés-France is 
adopting is the right policy. He has proved that he 
is a courageous man. I think that by going the 
way he is going he may gain the friendship of the 
Tunisians. 

Q Is it logical to assume that some similar thing 
should be done in Morocco as well? 

A Yes. And in Algeria. 

Q But Algeria is a part of North Africa that the 
French have never considered giving independence in 
the past few years, isn’t it? I mean, haven't the French 
made Algeria an integral part of France? 

A Yes, but that cannot go on. 

Q You think the problem is the same in Algeria as 
it is in Tunisia and Morocco? 

A Yes. As far as Morocco is concerned, I have al- 
ready told your people about the effect of your posi- 
tion toward Morocco. When Morocco was up before 
the U.N. you voted against the Moroccan side. It is 
things like this that make people here feel that you 
must be against liberty in all these countries. You will 
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not gain friends here that way. There are certain con- 
crete actions you must perform in order to gain friend- 
ship. By adopting the policy you have adopted toward 
Morocco you are causing people to hate you and are 
giving the Communist cause a chance to grow and 
grow. 

Q A word used a lot these days is “coexistence.” 
Mr. Churchill has said of late he believes we can 
achieve a peaceful coexistence between the Communist 
and non-Communist worlds, and President Eisen- 
hower has mentioned a modus vivendi. What are your 
ideas on that? 

A Because of the invention of the atomic bomb and 
the H-bomb, I think the two blocs must get together. 
I think it is not an easy thing now to decide to go to 
war. Who will have the courage to decide to go to war? 
I think no one will have enough confidence in himself 
to be sure of what the other side is preparing. For in- 
stance, I think America’s position today is completely 
different from its position during the last two wars, 
because the man who decides war today will have to 
have in mind that America will be a target for bombs. 
So I think the two blocs must get together. 


NEHRU‘S WORLD ROLE— 


Q What do you think of Indian Premier Nehru’s 
ideas on coexistence? Doesn’t he say he is trying to 
bring the two world power blocs together in peaceful 
coexistence? 

A As long as there is a “Cold war,” I think his work 
will be difficult. And you—in the U.S.—are helping 
make it difficult, by being as responsible for the cold 
war as Russia is. You are giving Russia the chance to 
penetrate into many countries. For instance, if Indo- 
China had been made independent, under good guid- 
ance, after the last war, I think that the Communists 
would not have had the opportunity to take advantage 
of the situation. Suppose, for example, that my coun- 
. try is a neighbor of Russia’s and is under foreign 
colonization. If I am a man who is interested in my 
country’s freedom and I have the opportunity to get 
help and aid from Russia, do you think that I would 
hesitate to accept aid from a Communist country to 
get rid of the oppressor? 

Q If the French had withdrawn from Indo-China 
in 1946, in other words, you think there might be a 
non-Communist government throughout Indo-China 
today? 

A Yes, that is what happened in India. If Britain 
were still in India can you imagine what the circum- 
stances would be there now? Quite different indeed. 

Incidentally, I am astonished about the U.S. posi- 
tion regarding Communist China. Communist China 
is a fact, which your country should accept. You 
refuse to accept the fact of Communist China. By 
adopting this position you are neglecting the peo- 
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... U.S. attitude on Red China “a sort of international joke” 


ple of China. You are trying to make those 400 or 
500 million fanatical against you. If there were nor- 
mal relations between Communist China and the 
U.S. you would have the good feeling of those mil- 
lions of Chinese. 

Q One of the points of view of the American Gov- 
ernment is that a substantial number of the 400 million 
don’t like their present Government, and that if the 
U.S. recognizes Communist China it will discourage 
those Chinese who still have hopes of liberation from 
Communism and they will feel that the U.S. has 
abandoned them— 

A I have seen some people who visited Communist 
China and I know from them that the people like their 
Government. This whole thing is a cause of the cold 
war. You recognize a few people on Formosa and 
neglect Red China’s millions. It is a sort of inter- 
national joke. 

Q If the U.S. recognized China, do you think it 
would reduce tensions in the cold war? 

A Yes, I think it would be a step toward finishing 
the cold war. The cold war is going on inside the coun- 
tries in which there is hatred against colonization. For 
instance, in the Middle East there was a sort of cold war 
directed against you not only because of Communist 
activities but also because of the Communist China sit- 
uation. Also, if there is no cause for nationalist move- 
ments I think there will be more peace in the world. 

Q By nationalist movements you mean not only in 
the colonial countries but also in places like Formosa 
where there are nationalist movements in exile? You 
think that, by not recognizing China, the U.S. is giv- 
ing encouragement in Formosa to people who are 
attempting to change the status quo? 

A They won’t be able to change the facts unless 
they pull you with them into a war. 


“NEUTRALISM”: A HELP— 


Q What are your ideas on Nehru’s policy of neu- 


' tralism? Do you think neutralism is useful for his 


part of the world? 

A I think in that part of the world it will help in 
ending the cold war. Because you know the position of 
India. On which side can Nehru decide to step now? 
If he said that he was against the Communists and 
was going to enter a pact with the West, what would 
be his position? He would be attacked if there were a 
war. If he says he is with the Communists against the 
West, what then? The same thing. I think he will de- 
cide his position when and if there is an aggression 
made against him. 

Q But suppose the Communists miscalculate his at- 
titude. Suppose they think that, in case of an aggres- 
sion, Nehru will be with them. Won't that encourage 
them to attack? 


(Continued on next page) 
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..- Israeli question? ‘“‘We will settle that problem ourselves” 


A Let’s take Turkey as an example. During the last 
world war, it stayed neutral all the time. I think Nehru 
is trying to follow the Turkish policy of that time. 

Q In other words, you don’t think Nehru would 
ever enter a war unless he was attacked directly? 

A No, he wouldn’t. 

Q In other words, the Communists are fairly sure 
already that they can do what they want in other parts 
of Southeast Asia without fearing any resistance from 
India, unless they attack India first— 

A Yes, unless India had a pact with other independ- 
ent Southeast Asia countries. 

Q You mean with Ceylon, Burma— 

A Yes, Thailand, Indonesia and so on. I think such 
a pact will safeguard the small nations depending on 
India. 

Q Can you tell me what you feel Egypt’s role in the 
world should be as far as the rest of the world is con- 
cerned—particularly as regards the East-West strug- 
gle? 

A I think at the present time we are not in a position 
to affect the East-West struggle at all. But we are cer- 
tainly interested in our area—the Arab area, that is. 

Q Do you see Egypt's role in the Middle East as 
similar to India’s role in the Far East? 

A Yes, I think Egypt can collect a group around 
her. And if there is an attack, we will ask for help. 

Q But do you think that, as far as alignment with- 
in the Communist and non-Communist power blocs 
is considered, Egypt’s position is similar to India’s? 
You feel you are on the side of the West, don’t 
you? 

A That is owing to our geographical position. We 
must not sit down and write a confession that we are 
on the side of the West. In spite of everything, we must 
be on that side because we are far away from the Rus- 
sians. If there is ever a government here that wants to 
be on the side of the Russians, I don’t think it can be 
this Government. 


AFTER SUEZ, WHAT?— 


Q Now that the Suez question has been settled, are 
there any other issues standing in the way of complete 
harmony between Britain and Egypt? 

A Yes. I think there are some minor issues—the re- 
lease of weapons, for example. 

Q You mean— 

A I mean we used to buy our weapons from Britain, 
and we paid for them, but owing to what happened 
regarding the Canal zone they stopped supplying us 
with these weapons. They said they were waiting for a 
settlement of the dispute. I think agreement on this 
will follow soon. I think it will be a minor problem— 
it will hardly be a problem at all. 

Q At the present time don’t you also hope to make 
arrangements to get weapons from the United States? 
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A We do indeed, but we also hope there will not be 
any complications in U.S. dealings with us. We hope 
no pressure will be put on us, especially as regards a 
prior settlement of the Israeli question. We will settle 
that problem ourselves. 

Q Can you give me some examples of the type of 
“complications” you mean? 

A Any sort of conditions tied to the military aid. 
We cannot have that. 


STRONGER EGYPT COMING— 


Q You have said before that one of the big objec- 
tives of your revolution was the evacuation of the Suez 
Canal zone. What are the other objectives? 

A Rebuilding our country. This is the main objec- 
tive. The existence of British troops on our soil is an 
obstacle between us and the rebuilding of our country. 
We have put all our feelings into that Suez problem. 
Now we need all our efforts to rebuild our country in 
order to raise the standard of living. This is the main 
objective. 

Q The presence of the British troops would not al- 
low that? 

A No, because it caused instability. The people were 
giving all their attention to the Canal-zone situation. 

Q You believe this will now allow Egypt to assume 
a bigger role within the Arab world? 

A The people will now have an opportunity to 
think of other subjects, because up to now they were: 
always thinking of one thing. I have said that after 
the withdrawal of British troops there will be a politi- 
cal vacuum and that we will have to direct the 
thoughts of the people into another channel. The poli- 
ticians have always directed hate toward the British. 
We want to redirect the thought of the people now. 
It will not be an easy way. There is a vacuum of polit- 
ical thinking. Our people have not thought at all, 
strategically, about how they will defend themselves. 
Nor have they thought much of the building of their 
country, because they concentrated on the existence of 
the British troops. At that time, the people were dis- 
tracted from what their politicians were really doing. 
Now there will be new fields for thought. 

Q Are you as optimistic about the future of the 
world as you are about Egypt’s future? 

A You know that in our Suez agreement with the 
British it is provided that the British may reoccupy 
the base within .he next seven years under certain 
conditions of outside attack. We are inclined to agree 
with the British about the dangers that the next seven 
years may present. 

Q But you don't feel that war is inevitable between 
East and West, do you? 

A I think the two blocs can get along together. 
With all the new inventions of powerful bombs, we 
will live together in peace. 
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YOU COULD GUESS WHAT CAR THEY CAME IN! 


Of course, you’d guess they came in a 
Cadillac. And the chances are that you’d 
be right. Because it has long been an 
accepted truth that a vast majority of the 
outstanding people at outstanding events 
arrive... in Cadillacs. 


The winning of this priceless appro- 
bation has been a long, slow process for 
Cadillac. It has taken fifty-two years of 
the strictest adherence to the highest 
ideals in design and manufacture—to 
convince the American people that 
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Cadillac is the ultimate in motor cars. 


Year after year, American motorists 
have taken increasing notice of this. 
Gradually, but surely, the impression has 
deepened that Cadillac stands alone in al! 
the things that make a motor car a pleas- 
ure to own and a satisfaction to utilize. 

We pledge every conceivable effort to 
continue to merit this great public trust 
—so that into the unending future, the 
outstanding people at outstanding events 
may continue to arrive .. . in Cadillacs! 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION * GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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AIR BRAKE DIVISION ... air brake equipment, INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION... UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL DIVISION..: 


brake slack adjusters, anti-wheel-slide devices. compressors pneumatic cylinders, actuators, air contro! devices, of all centralized traffic control, car retarders, automatic train control, 
and accessories for all rail vehicles and trolley buses. kinds and engineered pneumatic control systems. train communication and interlocking systems and industrial 


electronic equipment. 





iment stop running 


‘i engine in your new car is guaranteed for 4,000 miles. In other 
words, at an average speed of 30 miles per hour, your guarantee is only 
good for 133 hours of travel. 

Le Roi Company makes an engine for pumping oil out of wells that is 
guaranteed for 10,000 hours. By that we mean 14 months of continuous. 
non-stop, round-the-clock performance. Or the equivalent of 300,00C 
miles operation of your car. 

The words, “heavy-duty,” have lost their meaning in many industries 
today, but they are a very appropriate description of this engine, the 
Le Roi A288. For all practical purposes, the cooling system almost never 
needs make-up water, because it is a completely sealed vapor-phase unit 
like your refrigerator. The engine itself is powered with natural gas gener- 
ally available free at the well head. 

The A288 is so trouble-free that we recommend checking it only twice 
a month. During the interim, this engine is completely unattended, working 
full blast all that time. It’s the closest thing to perpetual motion that ever 
hit the oil industry. 

Le Roi Company makes a full line of heavy-duty engines, air compres- 
sors and rock drills to serve many industries. If you have other tough 
problems to solve, call on any Westinghouse Air Brake Company Division 
or Subsidiary listed below. 


LE ROI COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Internal combustion engines, portable, stationary and self-propelled air 
compressors, rock drills, loaders and mixers, 


Westinghouse Air Brake 


COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
THREE GATEWAY CENTER, PITTSBURGH 22, PA, 


NEW MOVIE AVAILABLE — entitied, “AT THIS MOMENT” — showing a vivid story of modern railroad progress. 
Length 26 minutes, on 16 mm. color sound film. For use of film write: United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New 
York or Association Films, Inc., 347 Madison Ave., New York, 


N “= MELPAR, INC. ++. fesearch, development and manu- GEORGE E. FAILING COMPANY eee LE TOURNEAU-WESTINGHOUSE COMPANY... 


control, Pfact 


dustrial ure of military electronic systems. Also serves as central portable drilling rigs for oil, water and mineral exploration earth-moving equipment including tractors, scrapers, haulers, other 


; esearch laboratory for Westinghouse Air Brake Company. and a variety of equipment and supplies, construction tools and logging equipment. 
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From Calexico on the Mexican 
border to Crescent City near the 
Oregon line, Bank of America’s 
545 branches cover the 900-mile 
length of California. In rural 
communities, in manufacturing 
areas, in great metropolitan cen- 
ters—this bank knows every part 
of California with the friendly 
familiarity of a home-town bank. 


tet Ce feow the barte That frrows Cakforrica— 
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Mexicans and Californians celebrate Calexico’s pioneer past in its annual Desert Cavalcade 


Border to border... the bank that knows California 


Through its unique statewide 
system, Bank of America main- 
tains an efficient collection service 

..supplies local credit informa- 
tion...and performs an overall 
banking function that is exclusive 
with the one bank that serves all 
of California. For information 
write Bank of America, 300 Mont- 
gomery Street, San Francisco, 


or 650 South Spring Street, Los 
Angeles. Attention: Corporation 
and Bank Relations Department. 


With resources of over $8 billion, 
Bank of America is the world’s 
largest privately owned bank. Its 
shares are held by more than 
200,000 stockholders. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL Z8USTAx® ASSOCIATION 


Bank of America has main offices in the two Reserve cities of California, San Francisco and Los Angeles. Overseas branches: London, 
Manila, Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe, Osaka, Bangkok, Guam. Representatives: New York, Mexico City, Milan, New Delhi, Paris and Zurich. 
Correspondents throughout the world. Bank of America (International), New York, a wholly owned subsidiary; overseas branch, Duesseldorf. 


COPYRIGHT 1954, BANK OF AMERICA 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Red China’s Game: 


BUY BRITISH GOODS—SPLIT ALLIES 


Peiping’s red-carpet treatment 
of British visitors turns out to be 
only part of a big campaign to 
divide U.S. and Britain. 

Rift, if the Chinese can man- 
age it, is to occur over trade poli- 
cies. Britain, hungry for trade, is 
offered big deals by Chinese 
Communists if restrictions are 
lifted. U.S. objects. 

This is the inside story of the 
latest Communist offensive. 


Reported from 
LONDON and WASHINGTON 


Wily Chinese Communist officials 
appear to be setting out now to drive a 
major wedge between U. S. and Britain 
over the issue of China trade. 

Pressure for greatly expanded trade 
between Britain and China is being 
stepped up on all sides. Former Prime 
Minister Clement Attlee of Britain is ac- 
corded the red-carpet treatment, with 
discussions centered on trade. A Commu- 
nist Chinese trade mission has traveled 
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to London, talked of doubling the rate 
of shipments. Hints are being “leaked” 
from Peiping that other Western nations 
are trying to capture the big Chinese 
market “needed” now by British. industry. 

In Britain, the prospect of increased 
trade is sparking real interest. The Gov- 
ernment as well as the Attlee-led opposi- 
tion party is embracing the idea of “co- 
existence” with the Communist world. 
Growing competition for world markets, 
moreover, is raising questions about 
future British exports and where they 
can go. 

Restrictions against sending many 
types of goods to Eastern Europe and 
Russia are being lifted by the West, 
meanwhile, thus adding pressure to lift 
restrictions against trade with Red China 
as well. 

In the U.S., however, opposition is 
firm—based on the fear that strategic 
materials from the West again may begin 
to flow to Communist China. It was only 
U.S. insistence that finally closed loop- 
holes through which war goods were 
flowing to China in British ships during 
most of the Korean war. 

Sales of British goods to China, ac- 
tually, have been increasing almost 
steadily ever since the Communist re- 


gime took over in Peiping. Then, in 
1949, shipments were valued at 6.7 mil- 
lion dollars. In 1950, when war began 
in Korea, they jumped to 10.9 million. 
Licensing controls took effect in 1951 
and British shipments dropped off to 7.5 
million, but jumped to 12.8 million the 
following year. Last year, sales to China 
climbed steeply to 17.6 million, with 
shipments earlier this year off only 
slightly. 

Propaganda gestures recently have 
been resorted to by the Chinese Com- 
munists to step up this rate. When some 
British factories in Wales were running 
at a low rate, for example, the Chinese 
suggested that they would, if permitted, 
buy tin plate from those specific plants. 

Again, the Chinese inquired about 
getting large shipments of road-construc- 
tion and earth-moving equipment to 
“help the peasants.” This equipment, 
they knew, is on the prohibited list be- 
cause its greatest utility lies in strip- 
mining uranium for atomic weapons. 

Latest and most effective of these 
propaganda statements, just made to 
British visitors in Peiping, is increasing 
both the British urge for China trade 
and American suspicions of Britain’s 

(Continued on page 38) 
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The trend is UP again 
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remember...the best 
product in the world is 
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‘from Hong Kong to Communist China. 
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China policy. In this case, a Chinese offi- 
cial remarked: } 

“Some Western nations such as France, 
Belgium and Western Germany seem 
more interested in doing business with 
China than does Britain. We have im- 
ported steel, other metals, machinery 
and heavy equipment from them. But 
many British shipping companies have 
provided the shipping services to bring 
these goods to China.” 

To meet the storm of protest that this 
statement caused in the U.S., a British 
official in London immediately countered 
the remark about British shipping, in u 
these words: 

“While British ships are free to engage 
and do engage in legitimate trade with 
China, the cargoes they have carried to 
China have not, since the introduction 
of voyage licensing [in March, 1953], in- 
cluded the prohibited strategic mate- 
rials.” 

Americans now are asking what hap- 
pened all during the Korean war, be- 
fore these airtight restrictions were 
clamped on. Did British war goods flow 
to China in quantity? Without tight trade 
bans, will British shippers withhold goods 
that help Reds make war? The evidence, 
piling up now, shows this: 

+ When war began, in mid-1950, Britain 
immediately cut off shipments of oil 








BRITISH FREIGHTER UNLOADS ... 


Will Britain agree to sell... 
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i- But controls on other war goods were 
lax long after Chinese troops had moved 


e, into Korea. Rubber shipments, particular- 
m ly, were large. Communist China, in fact, 
th got an estimated 120,000 tons of rubber 
n- from British sources between July, 1950, 
ry and March, 1951, when a ban on some 
ut “strategic” goods was made effective. 
ve When the Korean war was hottest, 
1g moreover, 27 merchant ships of British 
registry were carrying trade each month 
is between the British colony of Hong 
sh Kong and Communist Chinese ports. The 
od gross capacity of all these vessels ap- 


in proached 70,000 tons. Evidence is strong 
that there were evasions of the strategic- 


ge goods ban by these ships. Complaints 
th on that score were made by General of 
to the Army Douglas MaeArthur, then Far 
mm Eastern Commander, and by Admiral 
n- Arthur Radford, then the Navy’s Pacific 
e- Commander. 

U.S. complaints also involved British 
p- shipment of Communist cargoes of war 
e- goods. During most of the Korean war, a 
re loophole in British regulations permitted 
Ww British ships to pick up cargoes at Com- 
le munist ports in the Baltic, refuel at Lon- 
ds don or Singapore, then deliver their car- 
e, goes directly to Communist China. _ << 


Evidence shows, too, that British 
in firms frequently bunkered Communist 
vil ships carrying cargoes for Red China. 
a. (Continued on page 40) 








For their peace of mind 
as well as yours... 





Take it easy 


Co PULLMAN 


Comfortable, convenient and safe 





—European 
5 es +e AT THE PORT OF HONG KONG 
11] ae , tee what China wants to buy? Have a “Rent-a-car” waiting for you, Ask your ticket agent. COPYRIGHT 1954, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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ELECTRONICS MFR. IN ILLINOIS 


HELLER 


FINANCING 





LUMBER MILL IN CALIFORNIA 





This year, these companies and others 
will use in excess of one-half billion 
dollars of Heller cash to solve such 
financial and operating problems as . . . 


meeting competitors’ trade terms— 


having sufficient cash to buy and stock- 


pile raw materials at best market prices— 


building inventory to insure smooth and 
continual operation for peak sell- 
ing periods— 

purchasing new equipment or modern- 
izing— 


carrying heavy accounts receivable 


CASH and special plans geared to indi- 
vidual business operations come from 


DEPT. UN 





THESE COMPANIES 


HAVE FOUND 


FURNITURE MFR. IN KENTUCKY 
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MOTOR MFR.IN MICHIGAN 


MEAT PACKER IN PENNSYLVANIA 





Heller under their diversified financing 
services. Heller plans do not interfere 
with management or profits. What you 
make is yours—yet you can use as little 
as $25,000 or as much as $3,000,000 
for months or years. The cost is eco- 
nomical for you pay only for the money 
you use as your need varies. 


To learn the facts, write for a free copy 
of our brochure, “Operating Dollars 
for Every Business.” 


At the same time you are invited to 
write in strict confidence about finan- 
cial problems in your own business to 
which our services might apply. 


Walter E. Heller & Company 


105 W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 90 
10 E. 40th STREET, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
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And Polish ships actually carrying muni- 
tions often feigned engine trouble. and 
thereby got British assistance in transit 
to Chinese ports. 

Not until March, 1953, just before 
the end of the Korean war, was an “iron- 
clad” system of controls announced by 
the British, to prevent the shipment in 
British vessels of strategic war goods to 
an enemy that had already caused 140,- 
000 American and 6,000 British casual- 
ties. 

What bothers American officials most 
at this time is the temptation to the Brit- 
ish to drop this system of controls, re- 
sume sending things such as industrial 
machinery and metals for munitions to 
Communist China now, when Chinese 
officials are threatening to invade For- 
mosa and may be preparing to attack 
Thailand or Burma. 

Recent Red Chinese offers to buy Brit- 
ish goods, for example, involved ship- 
ments in one year worth 35 million dol- 
lars. But only 9 million represented goods 
outside the present prohibited list. The 
big Red Chinese market, in other words, 
is for potential war goods, not for staples 
now being shipped—wool tops, chemical 
fertilizers, dyes, textile machinery. 

Within Britain, where export trade is 
crucial, the great business anxiety is that 
Communist China’s present trade ties 
with other Communist nations may be- 
come so broad and fixed that the Chi- 
nese market could be lost forever by the 
British. Some estimates have suggested 
that Russia and her satellites in Eastern 
Europe accounted for 75 per cent of 
Red China’s imports in 1953, with West 
Germany furnishing a big share of the 
rest. 

There’s one big discord in Com- 
munist China’s siren song to Britain, how- 
ever. That is the means of paying for any 
major increase in British shipments. The 
Red sales to Britain now consist largely 
of dried eggs, tung oil, bristles and raw 
hair. Very little tungsten ore has been 
sold since the Communists took over, 
and tea no longer is a major item of ex- 
port. The Reds are hinting they might 
offer some grain, soya beans and leather, 
but supplies of these goods are certain 
to be strictly limited. 

Despite this prospect, the British now 
have agreed to send another trade mis- 
sion to Peiping in November and attempt 
to work out an agreement for substantial- 
ly increased trade. 

Communist China’s game—of broad- 
ening her own production base with im- 
ports from Britain, while creating a rift 
between Britain and the U.S. at the 
same time—thus is showing some pros- 
pects of success. Tension between Lon- 
don and Washington already is growing 
over China trade, with more serious 
trouble almost certain to lie ahead. 
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" s new about painting on steel? 
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al @ There’s nothing actually new about painting on steel. Man- 
: ts ufacturers have been doing it for years. 
I What is new, though, is the fine surface finish and lasting 
‘k paint adherence that steel products manufacturers are obtain- 
ing with Republic’s Electro Paintlok. These zinc-plated steel 
t- sheets are chemically treated to take paints, lacquers, synthetic 
A enamels—and hold them for years. 
i, ' In addition, Electro Paintlok’s exceptionally smooth surface 
enables these manufacturers to utilize fully the newest tech- 
1e y 
s. niques and advances developed by the paint, lacquer and 
es enamel-producing industry. The result is a better end prod- 
al g uct with more salability. 
ey b Even if the painted surface should become scratched, the 
= 4 tight zinc coating protects the steel and finish from creeping 
“i rust and corrosion. 
e- Electro Paintlok is shipped to your plant in prime condition 
ii- for painting. No special cleaning is necessary—only the re- 
ef moval of finger marks and warehouse dust. Surfaces require 
od no pre-etching. They are preconditioned for painting. 
of Republic Electro Paintlok fabricates easily and economically. 
st : The tight zinc coating will not crack, flake or peel under the 
he most severe fabrication. The result: faster fabrication; ine 
creased die life and reduced production costs. 
- : New product uses for Electro Paintlok are constantly being 
wi developed. Truck and trailer bodies, kitchen cabinets, metal 
i wall tile, metal furniture and partitions, food display cabi- 
ly ; nets, appliances, gasoline pumps, caskets, to name a few. 
Ww If this sparks an idea for your painted fabricated steel product 
en that needs to look better longer, get in touch with your nears 
r, by Republic Sales Office. Or write us for more information, 
X- 
4 REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
in GENERAL OFFICES ¢ CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Dept.: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 
yw 
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No Place for Communists to Hide? 
Here’s the Story of What Reds Can and Cannot Do 


There’s real trouble ahead for 
Communists in the U.S. 

New laws make it hard for a 
Communist to hide—and tougher 
on him if he’s caught. He’s a 
man without a party—and may 
become a man without a country. 

No longer can a Communist 
hide behind the Fifth Amend- 
ment. 

What Congress did, and how 
it will hamper the Communists, 
is told here. 


Life for a Communist in the United 
States is going to become more diffi- 
cult and more dangerous, as a result of 
new laws passed by Congress. 

The Communist now finds himself 
with no legal political party. It has been 
outlawed. His attempts to control labor 
unions face new stumbling blocks. He 
risks death if he becomes a spy, and 
prison for sabotage. 

It’s going to be harder for a Commu- 
nist to hide—and when he’s caught he 
may lose his U.S. citizenship. He can be 
made to talk, or go to jail, if he tries to 
hide behind the Fifth Amendment. A 
Communist must register with federal 
authorities. 

With all these new laws coming sud- 
denly into force, many people have come 
to expect sudden and dramatic results— 
a quick and sweeping round-up of Com- 
munists throughout the country. This, 
however, is not to happen. 

Although the Communist Party has 
been outlawed, it still is no crime simply 
to be a member. Everyone who joined 
is not to be herded into jail. Nor are a lot 
of American-born Communists going to 
be deported. And the Communist news- 
paper, the Daily Worker, probably will 
not stop publication. 

What will happen to Communists is 
simply this: It’s going to be harder for a 
Communist to operate, from now on, and 
the penalty will be greater if he is caught 
conspiring against the U.S. 

Death penalties are now provided for 
spies, even in time of peace. Formerly, 
only wartime spying resulted in capital 
punishment. The Rosenbergs could not 
have been executed if their spying had 
not been done in time of war. The new 
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law, moreover, eliminates the old 10-year 
statute of limitations and makes it: possi- 
ble to prosecute a spy any time he is dis- 
covered. 

For many other offenses likely to be 
committed by Communists, the statute of 
limitations has been extended from three 
years to five. This not only gives the Gov- 
ernment more time to apprehend a crim- 
inal, but permits officials to hold up his 
arrest if they are not yet ready to disclose 
the identity of their informer. 

Citizenship can be taken away from 
a Communist convicted of advocating 
the overthrow of the U.S. Government 
by force and violence. This 
can be done even if the Com- 
munist was born in the U.S. 

Can he be deported, then, 
as an undesirable alien? 
Theoretically, yes. Actually, 
however, deportations of na- 
tive-born Communists are not 
contemplated because it is 
not likely that any other coun- 
try would agree to take them. 

There are many _ other 
penalties resulting from loss 
of citizenship. A man who 
is expatriated becomes, in 
effect, an alien. Like all 
aliens, he must register, be 
fingerprinted and keep the 
Government advised of his 
whereabouts. He can’t get a 
passport to travel abroad. 
Many professions are limited 
by State laws to citizens, so 
he would be barred. He cannot vote, 
run for office, or hold most public jobs. 

Communists who flee are going to 
have more trouble hiding, because the pen- 
alties for harboring a fugitive have been 
increased by the new laws. When two Com- 
munist leaders fled recently, the heaviest 
punishment that could be given four per- 
sons accused of harboring them was only 
six months in prison. Now, harboring a 
fugitive can bring up to five years in prison. 

If a Communist jumps bail, he now not 
only forfeits his bail money, but also can 
be tried for jumping bail, which is made 
a separate crime. 

Communists who won‘t talk, who 
invoke the Fifth Amendment when called 
to testify before a congressional commit- 
tee, a grand jury or a court, can now be 
compelled to talk or risk prison. This can 
be accomplished, under the new laws, by 
granting a reluctant witness immunity 
from prosecution. With this immunity, 


he no longer can incriminate himself, 
so has no legal right to keep silent and 
can be punished if he does. 

Department of Justice officials consid- 
er this immunity procedure one of their 
strongest new weapons. The best source 
of information about Communist conspir- 
acies is one of the conspirators. If one 
of a ring can be induced to talk, the rest 
of the ring may be convicted. 

Federal employes who try to hide 
behind the Fifth Amendment now can 
be cut off from their retirement pensions, 
as well as their jobs. 

Pensions, under the new laws, also 
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PRESIDENT EISENHOWER LOOKS AT THE LAW 


. .. mew weapons for security 


are denied to federal employes convicted 
of crimes involving their official positions 
or disloyalty to the U.S. This provision 
hits directly at Alger Hiss, former State 
Department official who was convicted of 
perjury in denying that he passed infor- 
mation to the Soviets. Hiss will soon be 
eligible for parole—and without this law 
would draw a federal retirement pension. 

Saboteurs face new and tighter laws, 
brought up to date to include sabotage 
by means of radioactive, biological or 
chemical agents. Sabotage laws now 
apply in times of “national emergency” as 
well as in times of war. 

Printing equipment used by Commu- 
nists must now be registered, and its loca- 
tion disclosed. This requirement was 
passed after investigations by congres- 
sional committees revealed secret, under- 
ground printing facilities. 

Red-led labor unions are hit by one 
of the major new anti-Communist meas- 
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ures. Now, when any labor union is 
found to have been infiltrated by Com- 
munists, it can be barred from using the 
National Labor Relations Board to. ob- 
tain a bargaining election. Twenty per 
cent of the workers in a shop can force 
an immediate election to oust the infil- 
trated union and select a new one. 

The effect of this is to enable loyal 
workers to get rid of the Communist 
leaders who have taken over their union. 
The possibilities of sabotage in defense 
industries are greatly reduce<! 

Department of Justice officials have 
announced that they plan early moves 
against four suspected unions. 

General outlawing of the Communist 
Party, while getting the most public at- 
tention, is likely to turn out to have 
little immediate effect. How this law may 
work in practice is still in doubt. It was 
whipped up hastily without Administra- 
tion backing in the closing days of the 
session. 

The law declares that the so-called 
Communist Party is no real political par- 
ty at all, but “an instrumentality of a con- 
spiracy to overthrow the Government of 
the United States.” It takes away the 
party’s legal rights. So the party can’t 
nominate candidates for Congress. But no 
avowed Communists have been elected 
to Congress in recent years, anyway. 
Even if the party can’t own property, the 
Daily Worker, although an organ of the 
party, has separate ownership. 

All Communist Party members, under 
the new law, are made subject to the In- 
ternal Security Act of 1950 and required 
to register their names with the Federal 
Government. However, the Communist 
Party already has been declared a “Com- 
munist action” group under the Internal 
Security Act and ordered to register the 
names of its members. 

The party still is fighting this order in 
court, and no names have yet been reg- 
istered. Communist leaders have served 
notice that they will make a similar court 
fight against the new law. 

A proposal to make it a crime merely 
to belong to the Communist Party was 
removed from the new law because then 
compelling a Communist to register 
would in effect be forcing him to confess 
to a crime—and that would be uncon- 
stitutional. . 

So it still must be proved that a mem- 
ber “knowingly” contributed to the par- 
ty’s illegal aims before he can be jailed. 
Such persons already are being prose- 
cuted under the Smith Act of 1940, with 
81 convictions obtained. 

Adding up the effects of all the new 
anti-Communist laws, however, Justice 
Department officials say they provide im- 
portant new weapons with which to fight 
Communism. The individual Communist 
is in for real trouble. 
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Provided means for compelling a Communist to testify 
by granting him immunity from prosecution 
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Denied federal pensions to convicted subversives 
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Also took pensions from federal employes who hide 
behind Fifth Amendment or give false testimony 
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What Congress Voted: 


BIGGER BENEFITS 
FOR 75 MILLION PEOPLE 


Changes in the Social Security Law—a Full Report 





There is more money for nearly everybody 
in the new Social Security system, now written 
into law. 

Pensions are raised all around—for people 
already retired and those yet to retire. 

Benefits go up, too, for the families of work- 
ers who die before retirement. 


ee, 


Millions come into the system for the first 
time, start earning pension rights. 

Retired people will be allowed to earn more 
without losing their pensions. 

As a special service, U.S. News & World 
Report publishes here a full report on the new 
law, and what it means to you. 











A bigger, far more generous retirement system is to bring 
a more comfortable life to the American people in old age. 

For the third time in four years, Congress has voted to re- 
design the huge Social Security system. 

Whoever you are, whatever your situation, the chances are 
very strong that you will feel the benefits of this latest Social 
Security law. 

Already retired? If you are drawing old-age benefits 
now. you will receive a bigger pension—$5 to $13.50 more 
a month for a retired worker—starting in October. 

Retiring in the future? At age 65 or later, you can count 
on a larger check—up to $162.80 a month for an aged couple. 

A widow on a pension? You'll get more, too, starting in 
October. Also, as a wife, you are assured of a higher pension 
if your husband dies. 

A widow not eligible for a pension? If you are past 65, 
and the widow of a man once covered by Social Security, the 
chances are good that you will be able to start drawing bene- 
fits in October. 

Holding a job after retirement? Now you will be per- 
mitted to earn as much as $1,200 a year without losing any 
of your Social Security benefits. 

Want to earn a bigger pension? As a retired man draw- 
ing a small Social Security pension, you might find it possi- 
ble, by going back to work for a while, to earn the right to 
a larger benefit than you're now getting. 

Permanently disabled? If you were covered for a long 
period before becoming disabled, your inability to work will 
not reduce your old-age pension at age 65. 

Laid off for long periods? Those gaps in your Social 
Security coverage probably will not reduce the pension to 
which you will be entitled after retirement. 

Self-employed? If you are a farmer, a self-employed en- 
gineer, accountant, architect or funeral director, you are to 
start paying Social Security taxes and building up credits to- 
ward an old-age pension. 
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Earning $4,200 a year or more? Beginning next January 
1, your Social Security tax will go up. That tax now applies to 
the first $3,600 of earnings. Under the new law, it will apply 
to the first $4,200. 

Cradle-to-grave protection—or something approaching 
that—for just about everybody is what the new system means. 
lor the first time, U.S. will have a nearly unmversal system of 
social insurance. 

In January, nearly 58 million workers will be eligible to 
enjoy the protection of the system. 

In about two years, after new workers have built up 
enough credits, about 58 million workers then on the job will 
be “insured”—actually protected. 

In addition, there will be millions of retired workers al- 
ready drawing old-age pensions, and other millions of former 
workers who are “permanently insured” and eligible for pen- 
sions when they reach 65. 

In two years or so, then, there will be about 75 million 
workers and former workers protected by the plan. With their 
families, about 135 million workers and dependents will be 
protected. And many of the other people in the country will 
have protection under other public systems—federal, State 
or local. 

Even more significant, perhaps, are brand-new rules that 
will give more and more ‘retiring workers—and survivors— 
the maximum benefits. In just a few years, the typical worker 
retiring under Social Security will draw approximately the 
top pension. Until recently, very few workers could claim 
the maximum pension when 65. 

These changes really mean that the original retirement 
plan of 1935 has been radically redesigned. At the start, the 
promise was for a bare subsistence pension. Even now, many 
workers retired under the old-age plan are forced to accept 
“relief” to supplement their old-age pension. And millions 
reach 65 to find they are unable to claim any old-age pension 
at all. 
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Now, in the new cradle-to-grave system, more and more 
people reaching 65 will be entitled to pensions. And, in- 
creasingly, they'll get the top benefit. 


That’s the over-all meaning of new system. To see what 
it means to you individually, you need to check the details of 
changes now written in law. 


LARGER BENEFITS FOR ALL PENSIONERS 


A bigger pension, whatever your situation, is to be yours 
if youre one of the 58 million workers who are or will be 
covered by the retirement system. How much bigger, of 
course, depends on your earnings and when you retire. 

Main thing to note is this: If you work steadily at 
$4,200 or more a year until about mid-1956—or whatever 
later date you reach 65—you will be able to retire and draw 
the top pension of $108.50 a month. That will be true 
even if you don’t work under the system at all before next 
January. 

If you meet those requirements, and your wife also is 65 
or more, the two of you will receive a total of $162.80 a 
month. That’s $1,953.60 of tax-free income a year. If, when 
you reach 65, you own your own home—and more than half 
of all families today own or are buying their homes—you may 
be able to manage on that pension alone. 

If, during your working years, your company had its own 
private pension plan—and growing millions of workers now 
are included in these—you'll do still better. 

If, in addition, you've managed to invest some of your 
income for the future, you really will be able to count on 
a comfortable retirement. 

You don’t have to be earning $4,200 a-year, though, to 
get an increase in the pension that you're planning on 





at 65. The benefit schedule, for workers retiring in the 
future, is stepped up all along the line. 

If your average earnings under the law come to $300 a 
month, or $3,600 a year, you'll find the monthly pension 
raised from $85 to $98.50 for a single worker, and from 
$127.50 to $147.80 for a couple, both 65 or over. 

The table on page 47 will help you figure out the pension 
that you can count on at 65. 

Or, if you want to do the actual computation yourself, 
here’s the new formula: Take 55 per cent of the first $110 
of your average monthly wage or self-employment earn- 
ings. Add 20 per cent of the next $240 of your average 
wage or self-employment earnings. Round the resulting fig- 
ure up to the nearest dime. That will be your monthly old- 
age pension. 

Note that you won't be able to show an average monthly 
wage of more than $350—that’s the maximum wage base on 
which taxes and pensions are figured. And you won't be able 
to show that maximum until you have worked a year and a 
half or so after 1954. 

Your family also is promised bigger benefits in the event 
of your death. To help you plan for your family’s welfare, 
the table on page 49 shows the benefits that will be paid to 
workers’ survivors in the future. 


Pensions for 
5 out of 6 Workers 





already covered by Social Security 






47,600,000 


to be covered starting next January 1 ... 10,200,000 





¢ 3,600, 000 FARMERS e 3,500,000 ADDITIONAL STATE AND LOCAL GOV- 
ERNMENT EMPLOYES (on voluntary basis) * 2,100,000 ADDITIONAL FARM 
EMPLOYES ¢ 200,000 ADDITIONAL HOUSEHOLD EMPLOYES « 250,000 
MINISTERS (on voluntary basis)* 150,000 ADDITIONAL FEDERAL EMPLOYES 
° 100,000 err ARCHITECTS, ALCOMPE ARTS ¢ 300,000 OTHERS 


‘ % 


WORKERS still excluded from Social Security ..... 11,000,000 


3 300,000 IN THE ARMED FORCES « 300, 000 LAWYERS, DOCTORS « 
1,500,000 FEDERAL EMPLOYES « 5,900,000 LOW-INCOME WORKERS, 
TRANSIENTS, OTHERS 


NOTE: Many of the 11,000,000 excluded from Social Security are protected by other 
retirement Looe 
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Take the maximum benefit to show what has happened 
to these “insurance” proceeds. In 1940, the most that an 
aged widow could draw under Social Security was about 
$31 a month. Four years ago the maximum was $33.50. 
About two years ago it was $60. Now it’s $63.80. In the 
future, after about two years, the maximum will be $81.40— 
nearly $1,000 a year of tax-free income. 

This monthly check of $81.40 will be available to women 
whose husbands earn $4,200 or more under Social Security 
for about a year and a half after 1954. For these same 
women, the top benefit will be $162.80 if they have one 
child under 18, and $200 if they have more than one child. 

Also, note in the table on page 49 that your wife will 
draw benefits even if she is not yet age 65 if, at your death, 
she is left with minor children. 

Just to show how that works, a widow at age 45, with 
a child age 10, will be able under new rules to draw a total 
benefit of up to $162.80 a month until the child reaches 18. 






ae, ad 
LIVING IN RETIREMENT 
... with bigger federal checks to come 


-U.S. Rubber Co. 


Then, for 12 years—until she reaches 65—the widow will 
draw no benefits. At 65, she will draw her own widow’s 
pension of as much as $81.40, this time for life. 

Finally, it may be of some comfort to know that, if you 
die, your wife will be entitled to a lump-sum death bene- 
fit to help tide her over. That payment—which is in ad- 
dition to her other survivors’ benefits—will be as much as 
$255. 

Individuals already retired and drawing Social Security 
pensions will get bigger monthly checks, too. So will widows 
and other surviving dependents of “insured” workers who 
have died in the past. 

If your present benefit as a retired worker is $59.40 a 
month, or anything less than that, your monthly check will 
be increased by $5 starting in October. If the increase doesn’t 
show up then, it will appear in your check shortly after that— 
with the increase paid retroactively to October. 

If the check you have been receiving is more than $59.40 
a month, you can find your new monthly benefit by referring 
to the conversion table on page 47. It shows, for example, 
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that those now receiving $78 soon will get $89.10. Those 
now drawing the maximum of $85 for a retired worker will 
start getting $98.50. 

Note that you can use this same table in figuring the bene- 
fit increases for aged wives, widows and other beneficiaries. 
As a widow who is drawing a benefit, for example, simply 
find in the left-hand column the husband’s benefit on which 
your own check is based. Then find the corresponding bene- 
fit in the right-hand column. Your check will be three fourths 
of that new benefit for.a husband. 

One highly important exception to the schedule shown in 
the conversion table is to benefit thousands of aged widows. 
Starting in October, they will draw a minimum benefit of 
$30, provided they are the sole survivors drawing benefits 
on their husbands’ accounts. Since a widow draws a benefit 
three fourths as large as her husband’s, and the minimum for 
a worker has been $25, some widows have been able to get 
only $18.80. Now they'll get a minimum of $30. 

And, incidentally, a minor child who is the only survivor 
drawing benefits on a worker's account also will get a new 
minimum of $30. Whoever is supporting an orphan in this 
situation will find this change a help. 

Workers retiring soon—before about mid-1956—don’t fit 
into either of the two main groups. If you're in this third 
group, the top benefit you can expect will be in between 
the maximum pension for workers already retired—$98.50 
for a single worker—and the top benefit for those retiring 
after mid-1956—$108.50 for a single worker. Point is that 
you will get credit for some months of earnings up to the 
new top of $4,200, but not enough to claim the maximum 
pension. 

To illustrate, you can claim a worker's old-age pension of 
about $105 if you work through 1955 at $4,200 or more, as- 
suming you've been covered by the program in the past. 

Also, you won't be able to count on the maximum widows’ 
pension of $81.40 for your wife if you die before about mid- 
1956. In that situation, her maximum will be somewhere be- 
tween the new top for widows already on the rolls, $63.80, 
and the future top of $81.40. 

Widows 65 or over who have been denied pensions until 
now are going to get a very special break in tens of thousands 
of cases. 

These are women who have been unable to draw monthly 
benefits because their husbands, when they died, had spent 
too little time in jobs covered by Social Security. 

Now, there’s a new rule that says this: Any woman whose 
husband died before Sept. 1, 1950, will begin to draw bene- 
fits if her husband had as much asa year and a half of Social 
Security coverage. And those credits for coverage may have 
been picked up at any time, or times, before the worker's 
death. 

What this means is that tens of thousands of widows 65 or 
over will start drawing at least the minimum of $30 a month. 
Checks will start in October—or be paid retroactively to 
that month—but only if the widow applies. 

Best advice for women in this situation is to get in touch 
with the nearest Social Security office. 

Note that, if your husband had little more than a year and 
a half of coverage before Sept. 1, 1950, you can count on 
only a small benefit. 

Millions of workers—about 10.2 million—wil] enter the 
old-age retirement plan for the first time starting next 
January 1. They will start paying the tax and building up 
credits toward pensions and survivors’ benefits. 

The chart on page 45 shows the new groups to be 
covered. 

Farmers—self-employed farm operators, that is—will get 
a special provision to help low-income people to qualify and 

(Continued on page 48) 
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$60.80 
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THE NEW SOCIAL SECURITY... 





~Standard O11 Co, (N.J,) 


.. FOR MORE AMERICAN FAMILIES 


The latest law approaches cradle-to-grave protection 


will pay their Social Security tax along with their income 
taxes each year. 

As a farmer paying taxes on the accrual basis, you'll have to 
report your net income—up to $4,200—and pay the Social 
Security tax on that. 

As a farmer paying taxes on the cash basis, you get different 
rules. If your gross earnings are $1,800 or less, you may re- 
port either your net earnings or half your gross—and pay the 
tax on that. If your gross is over $1,800, then you must report 
your net income. You need not report less than $900. 

Farm laborers—employes—get a new rule that will permit 
far more of them to be covered by the system. Under the 
complicated old rule, the farm hand had to work full time for 
one farmer during all of a calendar quarter and then a specific 
number of days in succeeding quarters, in order to be 
covered. 

Now, under new rules, farm workers will be covered by 
the system when they receive at least $100 of cash wages 
from a single farm employer in a year. No specific number of 
days will have to be worked. 

The farm worker will get credit for just one quarter of the 
year if he has $100 of such wages in a year, but less than 
$200. With $200 or more, he'll get credit for two quarters. 
With $300 or more, he'll get three quarters. And with $400 
or more, he'll get credit for a full year. 

Farmers who employ labor at some time in the year on 
their farms will have to take a new look at the situation. 
When Congress put some farm laborers under Social Secur- 
ity, starting in 1951, farmers found that, under the first 
complicated rules, millions of agricultural workers worked 
too sporadically to qualify. Now, more than 2 million of 
these workers will earn enough from one employer in a 
year to qualify for Social Security coverage. 

As a result, farmers are going to have to recheck the 
situations of the laborers they employ and see whether there 
is a Social Security tax to be paid. That tax, in the case of 
farm workers, will be paid annually—instead of quarterly, 
as now. 

Some self-employed professionals, at the same time 
will enter the retirement program. These are accountants, 
engineers, architects and funeral directors who earn at least 
$400 from self-employment in a year. 

Other self-employed professionals—lawyers, physicians, 
dentists, osteopaths, chiropractors, optometrists, naturopaths, 
veterinarians—still are excluded from the system. 

Household workers—maids, cooks, gardeners and the 
like—will come under the system in more cases in the future. 
Like farm workers, they’ve had a complicated rule requiring 
work for one employer on a certain number of days in each 
quarter. Now, they'll be covered whenever they receive at 
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least $50 from one employer in a calendar quarter. Wages 
of $50 or more from additional employers also will count. 
Housewives, in deciding whether their maids are covered 
by the law, won't have to worry any more about the number 
of days the maid works. 

This means, though, that thousands of housewives are 
going to have to start withholding the Social Security tax 
on wages of maids and other household workers—and paying 
in a similar amount for the employer’s tax. A_ one- 
day-a-week maid, for example, will be covered by the new 
Act if you pay her $50 or more in a calendar quarter—$4 
a week for the 13 weeks is $52. 

Note that housewives, unlike farmers, will continue to 
pay the tax on their employes’ wages on a quarterly basis. 

State and local-government workers also will be in- 
cluded in more instances, Generally speaking, they will 
be covered if a majority of the employes in a State or local 
retirement system vote in favor of taking part in Social 
Security. Employes of State colleges and universities, as 
well as some other groups, may be covered as separate 
units. 

Ministers and Christian Science practitioners can enter 
the system if they elect individually to do so. But they'll 
have to enter as “self-employed” persons and pay the higher 
self-employment tax. 

And employes of the foreign subsidiaries of U.S. corpora- 
tions can be covered with the approval of the parent U.S. 
company—the company to ‘pay both the employer and 
employe taxes. 

Those are the groups that will come in Jan. 1, 1955, under 
special new rules. Some others will enter the system under the 
qualifying rules that now apply to most employes. About 
150,000 federal employes not protected by other federal 
systems will be covered. So will additional fishermen and 
individuals who do work at home for industrial corpora- 
tions. 

This leaves, still excluded from Social Security, members 
of the armed forces, most civilian federal employes, self- 
employed lawyers and members of the medical profession, 
some State and local employes, and workers whose earnings 
are too small or too sporadic to rate coverage. And many of 
these—most Federal Government employes and some others— 
are protected by other public systems. 

Note, in checking the chart, that the figure of 10.2 mil- 
lion new workers to be covered Jan. 1, 1955, includes 
some duplications and, thus, is not strictly comparable with 
the total number of workers now covered. For example, 
several hundred persons who will be covered as farmers 
will, in addition, be included as farm employes for part of 
the year. 
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Price of pensions—the tax you pay—also is going up, at 
least for workers in higher pay brackets. 

If you are an employe, you now pay a Social Security 
tax equal to 2 per cent of your earnings, up to $3,600 of 
annual earnings. Pay above that is not taxed. This means a 
top tax of $72 a year. Your employer matches that tax. 

Starting Jan. 1, 1955, under new rules, you'll pay that 2 
per cent tax on your wages or salary up to a top of $4,200. 
That’s a maximum tax of $84—on employe and also on 
employer. 

Note that the tax is withheld from your weekly or monthly 
pay and applied to your entire pay check. So, if you make, 
say, $8,400 a year in salary, you'll finish up paying the $84 
at the end of June next year and be through with it for the 
year. 

In 1960, this tax rate will go to 2% per cent—or a maximum 
of $105 a year each on employe and employer—unless Con- 
gress changes the schedule now provided in law. 

In 1975, the rate will reach 4 per cent—or a top of $168— 
each on employer and employe. 

If you are self-employed, and covered by Social Security, 
you now pay a tax of 3 per cent on earnings up to $3,600. 
That’s a top tax of $108 to be filed along with your income 
taxes each year. Starting next January 1, you'll pay that same 
rate on earnings up to $4,200—for a top tax of $126 a year. 
By 1975—assuming Congress has not changed the law again 


Earnings in retirement, however, can now be much 
larger without causing the individual to lose pension checks. 

Under old rules, a retired worker lost at least one month’s 
pension check whenever he earned more than $75 in a month 
as an employe covered by Social Security. Starting in 1955, 
he will be permitted to earn $1,200 a year, without any 
specific restriction on earnings in any one month. 

Retired persons earning money from self-employment also 


If You Die... 


WORKER’S AVERAGE WIDOW AGE 65 





WIDOW ANY AGE, 


| MORE OF PAY TO BE TAXED FOR SOCIAL SECURITY 


by that time—you'll be paying a 6 per cent rate, for a maxi- 
mum annual tax of $252. 

Price tag that this schedule actually sets on your pension, 
of course, depends on how long you pay in. Millions of 
workers will pay in for 40 years or more before drawing 
benefits. Others—those brought into the program only a few 
years before they reach 65—will get their pensions after pay- 
ing in for only 18 months to a few years. 

This means that some workers will pay in several thousand 
dollars for their pensions, while others draw theirs after 
paying in only $100 or so. 

What you get, in return, is an annuity that for most workers 
will be worth a good many thousands of dollars—plus family 
protection that also is worth thousands to you. The chart on 
page 51 will help, by examples, to show the value of your 
Social Security coverage. 

It’s important to note, though, that the annuity will be 
worth thousands of dollars to you only if you retire when 
the time comes. Many workers—particularly self-employed 
businessmen and some salaried people accustomed to higher- 
than-average incomes—will find that even these increased 
pensions don’t provide the standard of living to which they 
are accustomed. 

When you reach 65, in other words, you may need some 
added retirement income to fill the gap. And some higher- 
income workers never will cash in on their pension rights. 


BIGGER EARNINGS ALLOWED IN RETIREMENT 


* will be permitted $1,200 of annual earnings before any pension 


checks are sacrificed. Until now, they could earn only $900. 

Two other highly significant new rules apply here. You 
need to check them closely. 

First, if you're receiving an old-age pension under the 
system, any money you earn from work -will count toward 
that $1,200 limit—whether it’s in a job covered by Social 
Security or not. You no longer can take your pension and 


HERE'S WHAT YOUR FAMILY WILL GET 





WIDOW ANY AGE, WIDOW ANY AGE, 


MONTHLY EARNINGS 















OR OLDER 

$30.00 
$45.00 
$51.40 
$58.90 
$66.40 
$73.90 
$81.40 
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ONE CHILD 
$48.80 
$90.00 
$102.80 
$117.80 
$132.80 
$147.80 
$162.80 





TWO CHILDREN 
$50.00 
$90.00 
$120.00 
$157.00 
$177.00 
$197.00 
$200.00 





THREE CHILDREN 
$50.00 
$90.00 

$120.00 
$160.00 

$200.00 
$200.00 
$200.00 
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then enjoy unlimited earnings in work not covered by the 
program. : 

Second, on the other side of the ledger, you'll be free at 
age 72—instead of 75—to enjoy unlimited earnings without 
losing any pension checks. 

Also, as you plan, keep these other points in mind. 

You will lose no pension check for any month in which you 
do not earn more than $80 as an employe or contribute 
“substantial services” to a business or trade. This means you 
can earn an unlimited amount in, for example, two months 
of the year, and then do no more work in the other 10 
months. That way, you'll lose no more than two monthly 
pension checks—no matter how much you earned in the two 
months in which you worked. 


Also, remember that you can enjoy unlimited income from 
annuities, dividends, other investments and other pensions 
without losing any of your monthly Social Security checks. 

Finally, you'll find this point very significant if you're a 
self-employed businessman or farmer: Assume, to illustrate, 
that you're a department-store owner and operator about to 
reach 65. If you continue to run your store, your self-employ- 
ment earnings will prevent your drawing a Social Security 
pension. 

But if you want to retire, you can quit work, hire a man- 
ager for your store, draw your profits and still get your old-age 
pension. The same rule applies if, for example, you retire from 
active farming and hire somebody else to run your farm. The 
profits will be considered investment income. 


SOME CAN INCREASE BASE FOR PENSIONS 


For workers who plan to retire on Social Security pensions, 
the new rules that provide bigger benefits at all levels of 
earning are just a beginning. 

Several new rules, for example, will make it easier for 
workers to show higher average earnings, and thus to rate 
higher pensions. 

The “drop-out” rule is one that works a really radical 
change in the Social Security system. That rule is designed to 
correct a problem that has caused millions of workers to 
reach 65 with the right to only very small pensions. 

In the past, the problem has been this: Many workers stay 
for a time in jobs covered by Social Security and build up 
credits toward retirement, and then move on to jobs not cov- 
ered. For years at a time they get no Social Security credits. 
When they reach 65, their accumulated credits are worth 
only small benefits. Also, when workers die with relatively 
small credits on their record, their survivors are eligible for 
only small benefits. 

That problem alone accounts for the fact that many workers 
over 65 are unable to retire on their pensions. Others, forced 
to retire, must accept “relief” checks to make ends meet. 

Now, the new drop-out rule will go far to correct this 
problem for workers who retire in the future, and survivors 
of workers who die in the future. 

It works like this: In figuring the “average monthly earn- 
ings” that determine the size of your pension, you'll be per- 
mitted to ignore up to four years of your work record. That 
is, you can leave out of your computation as many as four 
years in which you were not working, or were working in jobs 
not covered by Social Security, or were earning low pay. 

That rule can be of immense importance to millions of 
workers retiring in the future. It will, of course, be of par- 
ticular use to workers who will come under the program 
next January for the first time. Without the drop-out rule, 
their average earnings would have to be figured back through 
1951—over a four-year period in which they would have no 
wage credits at all. With a four-year drop-out, though, they 
will be able to ignore the years 1951 through 1954 and, thus, 
base their pension rights entirely on their work experience 
after 1954. 

The same rule will be of real value to millions of others 
retiring in the future—and to many dependents who become 
eligible for survivors’ benefits, as well. 

For some, the rule is even more liberal. Those who can 
show a record of 20 or more calendar quarters of Social 
Security coverage—five years or more accumulated at some 
time—will be permitted to drop out as many as five of their 
years of lowest or no earnings. 

But note this: Don’t expect to drop out so much that you 
have left less than six calendar quarters on which to base your 
average-earnings figure. Six quarters is the minimum to be 
us 
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What this new rule means, among other things, is that the 
benefit increases shown in the chart for many workers re- 
tiring in the future are substantially understated. They show 
how benefits will be raised for any given “average earnings” 
record. But millions of workers now will be able to show 
higher “average earnings” and thus benefit both ways. 

If you‘re already retired and drawing a Social Security 
benefit, you still may be able to turn this drop-out rule to 
your advantage. Let’s assume, just to illustrate, that because 
of several years of low earnings or no earnings under the 
Social Security system, your present pension is very small. 

In that situation—and it applies to millions—you can ask 
Social Security to refigure your pension and ignore four or 
five of the poorest years in your record. You can, that is, if 
you meet certain requirements. 

First, you'll have to work—if you haven't already—at least 
six. quarters in a job covered by Social Security at some 
time after 1950. 

Second, you'll have to get credit—if you haven't already 
—for at least $1,200 of earnings under Social Security dur- 
ing one calendar year after 1953. 

If you have done, or can do, these things, then you can get 
your pension refigured. And the dropping out of several of 
the poorest years in your record may raise your benefit 
substantially. 

If this drop-out rule is not enough to make workers eligible 
for more retirement income, there are stil] other new rules 
that may be used. 

The “disability freeze’ also is a marked departure from 
original Social Security plans. It, too, is designed to correct 
a problem that has limited many workers to very small 
Social Security pensions. 

Just as some workers have seen their pension rights dwindle 
as a result of years of little or no earnings under Social Secu- 
rity, others have had their pension cut down to a minimum by 
periods of disability. In thousands of instances, workers idled 
by permanently disabling illness or injury reached age 65 
only to find that they had credit for too few years of work 
under Social Security to qualify for any pension at all. Unable 
to work, a great many of these aged individuals are on relief. 

Now, the new disability freeze will go a long way toward 
correcting this problem. The change doesn’t mean that if 
you're completely and permanently disabled at, say, 55, you'll 
start drawing a pension at that age. You still won't get the 
pension until you're 65. But, at least, when you reach 65 
you won't find that your period. of disability has robbed you 
of a pension. j 

Specifically, the rule works like this: When Social Security 
experts apply the usual yardsticks to see whether a worker at 
age 65 is entitled to any pension, they will ignore the years in 
which he was “permanently and totally” disabled. Also, when 
they figure the size of the worker’s pension, they'll ignore 
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OLD-AGE PENSIONS 


— UNDER Two KINDS OF PLANS 


HERE'S ONE EXAMPLE: 


UNDER SOCIAL SECURITY— 


Employe, single, has been “covered” since system 
started in 1937. He will be 65 and eligible 
to retire on his pension in January, 1957. 


His monthly old-age 
pension check: ..... $108.50 


What pension cost him, 
$837 


in pay-roll taxes: ... . 
(Note: Employer also pays $837, making total taxes $1,674.) 


UNDER A PRIVATE PLAN— 


Employe bought in 1937 an annuity 
to start paying off in January, 1957, 
when he reaches age 65. 


His monthly old-age 
annuity check: .... $108.50 


What annuity cost him, 
$8,200 


in premiums: ... . 


HERE'S ANOTHER EXAMPLE: 


UNDER SOCIAL SECURITY— 


Farmer, single, earning more than $4,200 a year, 
enters system Jan. 1, 1955, at age 6312. 
He will retire at age 65 in mid-1956. 


Hi ol 
te... 998.50 


What pension cost him, 
in self-employment taxes: $189 


those years of disability. It’s highly important to understand 
that the disability freeze will apply in both of those decisions. 

And note this provision in the new law: The disability 
freeze and the new drop-out rule both will be used in figuring 
a worker’s benefits, if both apply. 

What these two rules mean is this: In the future, far fewer 
workers will be denied pensions. And the bulk of all those 
starting to draw pensions in the future will rate bigger 
monthly checks. Many more will qualify for the maximum 
benefits. 

In addition, the wives and children of workers who die in 
the future will rate survivors’ benefits in more instances— 
and bigger benefits—as a result of the workings of these two 
new rules. 

There are, of course, some conditions attached to the dis- 
ability freeze. 

The major condition is this: In order to get a disability 
freeze, you'll have to have credit for a fairly long and steady 
period of work under Social Security just before you're dis- 
abled. Specifically, you'll have to show work credits for at least 
half of the time during the 10 years just before your dis- 
ability starts. And you'll have to have credit for 6 of the 12 
calendar quarters immediately before you are disabled. 

Another condition is that you won’t be able to establish 
with Social Security a period of disability until the disability 
has lasted at least six months. And you'll have to be “still 
disabled” at the time you apply for a disability freeze. Finally, 
July, 1955, is the first month for which a benefit can be paid 
on the basis of a disability freeze. 

What all this adds up to is: If you are disabled for as long 
as six months, you will do well to go to your nearest Social 
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UNDER A PRIVATE PLAN— 


Farmer, at age 63/2, buys lifetime annuity, 
starts drawing benefits at age 65. 


His monthly 
annuity check: .... $108.50 


What annuity cost him, 


in premiums: ...... $16,200 


© 1954. By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 


Security field office—or write—and apply for recognition of a 
period of disability. 

If you’re already disabled and deprived of a pension 
after age 65, you may well be able to draw a pension be 
fore long. Thousands of aged individuals are to be given 
pension rights for the first time as a result of this new rule. 

Note, however, that you must still be disabled on Jan. 
1, 1955—the first day on which Social Security will accept 
an application for a disability freeze. And you'll have to be 
alive on July 1, 1955, too. 

If you meet these requirements—and others—you'll be able 
to claim a disability freeze all the way back to late 1941, if 
you've been disabled since then. In other words, if you meet 
the requirements you now can claim a pension based entirely 
on your Social Security record before late 1941, or before 
some later date on which your disability began. 

These dozens of changes just written into the Social 
Security law add up to a really new and different system 
of social insurance. It means far more security now for 135 
million people, and a more comfortable old age for millions of 
retiring workers and their wives in years ahead. 

And note one additional action taken with the passage 
of the new law: Congress directed the Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare to conduct a study of the feasibility 
of increasing the new benefit minimum of $30 to $55, or $60 
or $75. Idea is that, with higher minimum old-age benefits, 
there would be fewer old people who need relief payments. 
Result would be that much of the burden of poor relief would 
be taken over by Social Security revenues, and thus not ap- 
pear in the regular federal budget. Also, State and local 
budgets would be eased. 
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... “crossroads of America” 
for business and industry 


By air, rail or highway, Indian- 
apolis is on the “main line” for 
rapid receipt and shipment of ma- 
terials and products. No natural 
barriers slow the pace—east, west, 
north or south. No city more de- 
serves the title . . . “crossroads of 
America.” 


sWivamenernien 
National Bank 








..» “gateway to business” 


in Indianapolis and Indiana 


At the center of Indianapolis busi- 
ness and banking is The Indiana 
National Bank. Its directors and 
officers are closely associated with 
major companies throughout the 
city and state. Its facilities for 
banking and trusts are attested 
by total resources of more than 
$400,000,000. 


“ Serving banks and 
businesses in Indiana 
since 1834 
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What you as a businessman M% CAN and Eg CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 





CORPORATION TAX. You can, in 
handling the tax affairs of one of a 
group of affiliated corporations, now file 
a separate return for the company under 
the new tax law. The Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue announces that such 
firms may choose to file separate returns 
for the first taxable year for which re- 
turns are due after passage of the new 
tax law and for the first taxable year 
ending after enactment of this law. 


* * * 


FOREIGN TRADE. You can express 

your views at public hearings on 
United States proposals for revising the 
international General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. Preparatory to a 
meeting in Geneva, Switzerland, of repre- 
sentatives of 34 nations involved in the 
Agreement, the State Department calls 
for public hearings in Washington 
September 13 to 17, 


> * * 


BUSINESS CENSUS. You can look 

for the Census Bureau to take a 
business census next year. After Con- 
gress appropriated money for this pur- 
pose, the Bureau announced that about 
3 million distribution, manufacturing 
and mining firms will be canvassed by 


mail early in 1955 about their operations 
in 1954. 


*~ * * 


RETAIL TRADE. You can now obtain 
copies of Census Bureau’s “Annual 
Retail Trade Report—1953.” Copies of 
the publication can be bought for 10 
cents each from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


* ” * 


STOCKPILES. You can expect the 

Government to increase its purchases 
of newly mined, domestic lead and zinc 
for its stockpiles. An increase in buying ot 
these metals is ordered by the President. 


* ~ * 


FOREIGN TAXES. You can, as an 

American who lives or has invest- 
ments in West Germany, avoid paying 
a tax on the same income to the U.S. 


and the Federal Republic of Germany. 
The U.S. Senate ratifies a treaty aimed 
at eliminating such double taxation. 


* * * 


TARIFFS. You cannot, as an Ameri- 

can mine operator, hope for any 
early increase in U. S. tariffs on imported 
lead and zinc. The President tums down 
a recommendation of the Tariff Com- 
mission that import duties for the two 
metals be raised. 


* * * 


UNFAIR LABOR PRACTICE. You 

cannot, as an employer, safely raise 
the wages of nonstrikers during a walk- 
out of employes. The National Labor 
Relations Board holds that an employer 
interfered with the rights of workers, 
when he rewarded employes who con- 
tinued to work by increasing their pay 
during a strike. 


* * * 


TAFT-HARTLEY INTERFERENCE. 

You cannot legally offer your strik- 
ing employes preferential seniority if they 
return to work promptly or threaten 
them with low seniority if they delay 
their return. The Labor Board says that 
one employer violated the Taft-Hartley 
law when he did these things. 


* * * 


EXCISE TAX. You cannot, as a 

manufacturer of automobile seat 
covers, lower the excise tax by billing 
your customers separately for materials 
and labor. In a tax ruling, the Internal 
Revenue Service says that this tax must 
be figured on the basis of the total 
charges for materials and labor even 
though separate invoices are made out. 


* * * 


SUGAR IMPORTS. You cannot im- 

port any sugar from Cuba or the 
Philippines between now and the first of 
the year without a special import certifi- 
cate from the Department of Agriculture. 
Since more than 80 per cent of the Cuban 
and Philippine sugar that may be brought 
in this year already has arrived, the cer- 
tification procedure is adopted. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government Bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. NEws & Wor.D 
REPORT, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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The Fordor Sedan is one of 5 distinctive 
Customline body styles. Like all Fords, it is 
powered by a truly modern, deep-block, low- 


ou Can pay more VS or the gopecked,thrihy Si 


but you cant 
buy better 








The Ford Skyliner—with its picture-window roof— 
is an “exclusive” in Ford’s field. And it’s but one of 5 
distinguished body styles in the Crestline sertes—each a 
recognized leader in looks wherever fine cars gather, 
You couldn’t buy better styling at twice the price. 


You could pay hundreds of dollars more and 
not have all the advances you get in Ford today. 
All Fords, for example, are available with the most 
modern V-8 in the industry . . . all Fords bring you 
new Ball-Joint Front Suspension . . . clean, graceful 
lines which will still be in style years from now. So 
naturally, Fords can be expected to return more per 
dollar invested than any other car at resale! 


The Ford Tudor is one of 4 popular body styles in the 
lowest priced Mainline series. And, like all Fords, it’s 
setting a new standard in riding comfort and handling 
ease with the greatest advance in chassis design in 
20 years—new Ball-Joint Suspension. 


Worth More when you buy it 
Worth More when you sell it! OT 








® Putting Ideas To Work Through Chemistry 








al Stride 


Hard-wearing, good-looking viny] plastic tile floor- 
ing is made to take heavy traffic in stride. Almost 
like magic it scorns the abuse of constant pounding, 
grinding, and scuffing, while maintaining original 
beauty and resilience. Yet, such flooring is inexpen- 
sive to buy and easy to apply. 


Like scores of other useful products, vinyl plastic tile 
could not be produced without specially formulated 
chemical plasticizers. These essential ingredients 
make otherwise hard, brittle, and rigid plastic mate- 
rials pliable and resistant to abrasion and cracking. 


As a foremost manufacturer of chemical plasticizing 
compounds, FMC’s Ohio-Apex Division serves the 
nation’s leading producers of vinyl plastic products. 
This is another example of how FMC “puts ideas 
to work” through chemistry. 








Readily installed in homes or commercial 
buildings — vinyl floor tile, with its lustrous 
beauty, ease of maintenance, and years 
of service, is made possible by high qual- 
ity Ohio-Apex plasticizers. 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
Trade Mark \aReaeennprtl EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


CORPORATION 





DIVISIONS : Bolens Products »« Canning Machinery « Florida » John Bean « Mechanical Foundries « Niagara Chemical + Ohio-Apex « Packing Equipment + Peerless Pump 
Westvaco Chlor-Alkali « Westvaco Mineral Products (formerly Westvaco Chemical) « Buffalo Electro-Chemical Co. « « SUBSIDIARIES: Mowamatic Corp. + Propulsion 
Engine Corp. « Simplex Packaging Machinery + Sonith Industries + Stokes & Smith Co. » Oakes Mfg. Co. « Kingsbury & Davis Mach. Co. * Milwaukee Equip. Mfg. Co. 





FMC FOOD PROCESSING EQUIPMENT JOHN BEAN AUTO-SERVICE EQUIPMENT FMC CITRUS PROCESSING EQUIPMENT S&S PACKAGING MACHINERY FMC FIRE FIGHTERS 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


MANILA....TAIPEI....PEIPING....LONDON.... 





>> There's this special difference between Europe and Asia to keep in mind, 
in view of the crisis in Europe and the new talks on Asian defense: 
Argument in Europe is on how to rearm Germany, how to defend Europe against 
Communist aggression. Most Europeans see the need. Question is how to do it. 
Argument in Asia is not how, but whether, to organize a collective defense 
against Communist aggression. Millions of Asians simply don't see the need. 
The U.S. job, difficult enough in Europe, is far more difficult in Asia. 
Outlook is that a European defense system, already in being, will in time 
include West Germany, despite Allied differences and crises. The defense of 
Asia, however, is not anywhere near this stage of development. 











>> To understand what Secretary of State Dulles will be up against at Manila, 
in his attempt to build SEATO, the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization..... 
Armed forces available, in the area, are relatively weak and scattered. 
Opposition to U.S. ideas is widespread in Asia, often outweighing fear of 
Communists. Even Indo-China hasn't stirred South Asians to need for defense. 
Non-Asian nations, as a result, will have to provide the backbone of SEATO. 
This means U.S., along with Britain, France, Australia, New Zealand. 
Only Asian members, apparently, will be Thailand, Pakistan, Philippines. 
They're ready to join U.S. in a pact that has teeth in it. 
India wants no part of an organization set up to defend South Asia against 
Communist China. India's attitude is shared by Burma, Ceylon, Indonesia. 
Also outside SEATO, though for quite different reasons, will be Japan, 
South Korea, Nationalist China. If invited, they probably would join, but 
they are not being invited. Some other SEATO members would blackball them. 
Military power of SEATO will therefore have to be supplied by non-Asian 
forces, mainly by U.S. The strongest military powers in non-Communist Asia, 
Nationalist China and South Korea, will probably not be allowed to contribute. 




















>> The defense pact that emerges from the Manila conference will be quite 
different from the North Atlantic Treaty, now in effect in Europe. There will 
be no unified military command in Southeast Asia, no GHQ such as that near 
Paris, no pooling of armies, navies or air forces, no periodic joint maneuvers. 
Nor is there to be a firm commitment binding all members of SEATO to go 
to war the moment the Communists attack any SEATO member. The commitment will 
be to consult each other, if there's an attack. Action may or may not follow. 


>> What you'll see taking shape in SEATO, then, is not so much a military 
pact as an agreement to take political and economic steps calculated to stop the 
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Communist advance in Southeast Asia. This means doing something to check 
Communist infiltration, subversion and propaganda. On the economic side, it 
means raising living standards that now foster Communism. 

U.S. will be expected to provide most of the economic aid, as in Europe. 

In time, a SEATO of this kind is counted on to convince doubting Asians 
that anti-Communism has more to offer than Communism, and that the U.S. wants 
to help, not get them involved in a war. Once these ideas percolate, it's 
hoped that all of non-Communist Asia will line up on the U.S. side of the fence. 


>> There's this about Communist China's threats against Formosa: 

Communist intentions are serious. They mean to capture Formosa sooner 
or later. When and how are the real questions. 

Invasion of Formosa now is not in the cards, not with the U.S. Seventh 
Fleet and U.S. air power in the way. Invasion of Formosa in force isn't in 
Sight. Communist attacks on Nationalist-held islands near the mainland are a 
different matter. You get that story, and what it means to the U.S., on page 20. 














>> As it looks from Taipei, headquarters of Nationalist China on Formosa, 
the Communists are first trying to capture Formosa without firing a shot. 

It's the old method of divide and conquer. 

First step in the conquest of Formosa is to isolate the U.S., as the chief 
bulwark of Nationalist China, from its allies. If U.S. has to support Formosa 
in the face of the diSapproval and opposition of its allies, and perhaps of the 
United Nations, the Communists figure the U.S. will waver, maybe withdraw. 

Second step in this Communist program, then, is to isolate Formosa from 
the U.S. An isolated Formosa, it's assumed, would be easy picking for Peiping. 
Chiang Kai-shek's followers, without U.S. help, would have to give up. 





>> Step No. 1 is in operation right now. Peiping is doing everything it can 

to drive a wedge between the U.S. and its allies, and especially its closest 
ally, Great Britain. Formosa has long been a sore point between the U.S. and 
Britain. Peiping is trying to make it sorer. Trade with China is another sore 
point. Peiping, entertaining British politicians, is rubbing salt in that wound. 

Britain has already told the U.S. that SEATO is not to include the defense 
of Formosa. In effect, Britain is saying it will not help U.S. defend the island 
against attack. U.S., that is, is being told it will fight alone, if it fights. 

Peiping's strategy is thus making some progress. 

This strategy will be continued as long as it shows results. If it works, 
armed invasion of Formosa won't be necessary. Peiping can afford to wait. 








>> In London, there is now a tendency to take a second and sharper look at 
what Communist China is up to. The approval is no longer universal for the 
tour of China being made by Clement Attlee and his Laborite companions. 

Peiping may be overdoing it. Blunt words of Mao Tse-tung, top man in 
Communist China, demanding the U.S. Seventh Fleet be withdrawn, appear too blunt 
to some thoughtful persons in Britain. As ‘London's "Daily Mail" puts it: 

"If, say, ex-president Truman were to go on a much=-boosted visit to Athens 
and were to be told that the British must clear out of the Mediterranean and 
evacuate Cyprus, we should very much resent it." 

The British press is beginning to see the hook hidden in Peiping's bait. 
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How trucks brought a 


“hermit community’”’ new life 


and raised its standard of living 





Woodbury’s pride, the Cannon County courthouse. Like 13 other Tennessee counties, Cannon County depends solely on truck transport 


ween eee een ee eee n wee“ + 





Mayor 
Marshall Duggin 





There are more than 25,000 former “hermit 
communities” in the United States—cities and 
towns 10 miles or more from the nearest fixed 
transportation. Woodbury, Tennessee, is a good 
example of the way the mobile trucking indus- 
try has given these communities a new lease 
on life, so they can share in American produc- 
tion as well as consumption. 

Years ago Woodbury, Cannon County seat, 
had a population of 663. Today it has climbed 
past the 1200 mark. Explaining this growth, 
Mayor Marshall Duggin cites the benefits 
trucks have brought to his town: 

‘“‘There’s no such thing as an isolated com- 
munity any more. Highways, automobiles and 
motor transport give any community the 





Colonial Shirt Corporation is one of the new Wood- 
bury industries made possible through truck service 
to Cannon County. It furnishes employment to 





hundreds of people and contributes thousands of dollars to 
Woodbury’s payroll. New Woodbury High School is further 
sign of growth and progress. 


American Trucking Industry / 


chance to grow. Woodbury has simply taken 
advantage of it. We’ve struck a balance be- 
tween agriculture and industry. Two new in- 
dustries, with a payroll of $1,500,000, employ 
800 to 900 people here. If it weren’t for trucks, 
none of the industries would probably be lo- 
cated here. In fact, I don’t see how we could 
exist at all without trucks. They bring in every- 
thing we have and haul out everything we grow 
and make.” 

Trucks are the only transportation agency 
that serves all America—including the 25,000 
inland communities that used to be cut off 
from the main stream of American life! 


If you’ve got it... a truck brought it! 





American Trucking Associations 
Washington 6, D.C. 








WO POLITICIANS, one an old hand and 

the other an amateur who learned 
rapidly, are making basic strategy for the 
already-simmering 1954 congressional- 
election campaign. 

The old hand is Leonard W. Hall, 
Chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, who faces a perhaps-des- 
perate battle to retain what he has— 
narrow Republican control in both houses 
of Congress. 

The other is Stephen A. Mitchell, a 
political unknown before 1952. Mr. 
Mitchell, Democratic National Chairman, 
sees an excellent opportunity to seize 
control of the 84th Congress for the 
Democrats, to the serious embarrassment 
of the Eisenhower Administration. 

With Congress in adjournment, the 
campaign already is on. Even this early, 
there are outcroppings of bitterness. Mr. 
Mitchell has been blasting at President 
Eisenhower, and Mr. Hall has been at- 
tacking Mr. Mitchell. Issues are being 


.-Hall and Mitchell 






THE 













The campaign is on and the stakes—control 
of Congress—are huge. The National Chairmen 
of the two parties, a veteran and a comparative 
newcomer, look far and carefully ahead in 
drawing issues, shaping strategy. 


drawn, battle plans mapped. Republi- 
can leaders have called a three-day ses- 
sion at Cincinnati to assess prospects, fix 
tactics in detail. 

Luring votes. As a top-level, general 
lure for votes, Mr. Hall and his colleagues 
are stressing the accomplishments of the 
Eisenhower Administration and _ the 
adoption of much of the President’s pro- 
gram by a Republican Congress. The ap- 
peal is for candidates who will support 
the President and his proposals. 

Thus, Mr. Hall is trying to put the 
President’s concededly great popularity 
to work directly for many Republican 
candidates. But here difficulties arise. 
Some political observers wonder whether 
the Eisenhower popularity is that easily 
transferable. And it is recalled that, de- 
spite the Eisenhower sweep of 1952, the 
Republicans barely won a majority in 
House and Senate. 

In addition, a number of Republican 
Senators and Representatives have op- 


114A 9.. Sparring for Votes 






—United Press Photos 


MITCHELL 


posed important segments of the Admin- 
istration program. And the turbulent is- 
sue of Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, of 
Wisconsin, and his Communist-in-Gov- 
ernment charges remains always a factor. 

As a very practical politician, Mr. Hall 
is well aware that national issues, high- 
level appeals frequently have little ef- 
fect on congressional elections. Such 
contests often turn on local questions, 
local personalities. They are to be won 
by the nature of the campaign within 
the State or the district. This leaves much 
for Mr. Hall to do and to supervise in a 
dozen or more doubtful States and more 
than 80 close districts. 

He must see to it that money is raised 
—apparently no difficult task this year— 
and that it is distributed where it will 
do the most good. He must see that the 
right speakers are assigned to the right 
places, that local organizations are work- 
ing smoothly from the precinct level up. 

(Continued on page 60) 





—United Press 


DEMOCRATIC CHAIRMAN MITCHELL DEBATES WITH REPUBLICAN CHAIRMAN HALL 
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The “decision” won't come until November 
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it makes every step a safe step 


e 

You'll find safety signs posted all through any well- 
run plant. But usually nothing about underfoot 
safety. Yet sure footing should be a key factor in 
any plant-wide safety program. 


Millions of workers need the walking-working 
safety provided by Blaw-Knox Electroforged® Steel 
Grating. Rigid, built in one piece, with non-slip 
twisted crossbars, it makes ideal floors, platforms, 
walkways, catwalks and stair treads. It is easy to 
install and maintain. 


In addition to providing underfoot safety, Blaw- 
Knox versatile steel grating protects danger spots 
throughout a plant. For example, it makes a safe 
cover for an open pit or light well, a protective guard 
for a fan, a sturdy section of shelving. And it pro- 


Blaw-Knox Equipment Division Bufiovak Sy ment Division 

Pittsburgh 38, Pa. and Elyria, Ohio Buffalo 11 Y and Mora, Minn, 

Chemical and Process Equipment Chemical, Dairy and Food 

Clamshell Buckets Process Equipment 

Gas Cleaning Equipment 

Open Steel Grating 

Radio, TV and Transmission 
Towers 


Chemical Plants Division 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Engineers and Constructors of 
Road Paving Machinery and Chemical Process, Industrial, 
Construction Equipment Petroleum and Atomic Energy 
Steel Forms for Concrete Plants 
Construction 
Steel Plant Equipment— Water 
Cooled Doors, Frames, 
Reversing Valves, etc., 
for High Temperature Furnaces 


Foote Const. Equip. Division 
Nunda, N.Y. 

Black Top Road Pavers 
Concrete Road Pavers 





, Pipe Hangers 


vides maximum open area — for added ventilation, 
light and see-ability. 

Both indoors and outdoors, throughout all indus- 
try, Blaw-Knox Electroforged Steel Grating and Stair 
Treads make any plant a safer, better place to work. 

Steel grating, however, is only one of many 
Blaw-Knox contributions to provide safer working 
conditions, improve production, reduce costs, make 
better products possible. 

Among the various products and services listed 
below, you may readily find several that can prove 
a profitable investment for your business. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
Farmers Bank Building + Pittsburgh 22, Penna. 


before you buy, see if Blaw-Knox makes it 


National Alloy Division 

Pittsburgh 38, Pa. 

Alloy Steel Castings for Extreme 
Temperature, Abrasion and 
Corrosion Resistance 


Lewis Machinery Division 
Groveton, Pa. 


Rolling Mills and Auxiliary 
Machinery for Rolling Steel and 
Other Metals 

Ordnance Equipment Union Steel Castings Division 

Pittsburgh 1, Pa 

Heavy Industrial Steel Castings 


Power Piping and Sprinkler i 
ivisi Ordnance Castings 


Division 
Pittsburgh 33, Pa. 
Prefabricated Piving for all 
Pressures and ‘Temperatures 
Automatic Fire Protection Systems jron 


Rolls Division 
(Pitts 17 is Rolls) 


Alloy Rolls for 
and Otnuer Metals 





Why quiet always 
makes a grand entrance! 











Johns-Manville 
Fibretone Acoustical Tiles 
reduce disturbing noise 
at low cost 


The Johns-Manville Fibretone 
Acoustical Ceiling in the 
attractive lobby of the American 
Radiator and Standard 
Sanitary Corp. building in 
New Orleans, La., is a major 
reason for the quiet comfort 
that surrounds every visitor. 
Theodore L. Perrier, Architect 

New Orleans, La. 





Because distracting noise is so harmful to 
efficiency in any activity, practically all new 
building specifications include acoustical ceil- 
ings for sound absorption. However, just be- 
cause your present building was constructed 
before sound control became an established 
science, there is no reason for you to be handi- 
capped by noise. You can have a Johns-Manville 
Fibretone* Acoustical Ceiling quickly installed 
over your present ceiling. 


Johns-Manville Fibretone offers an acoustical 
ceiling which is highly efficient yet modest in 
cost. It consists of 12” square panels of sound- 
absorbing materials in which hundreds of small 
holes have been drilled. These holes act as 
“noise-traps” where sound energy is dissipated. 
Fibretone is predecorated, can be painted and 
repainted, and is available with a flame-resistant 
finish. 


For a complete survey by a J-M acoustical 
expert, or for a free book entitled “Sound Con- 
trol,” write Johns-Manville, Box 158, Dept. 
US, New York 16, N. Y. In Canada, write 


199 Bay Street, Toronto 1, Ontario. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Johns-Manville 
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Fibretone Tiles are easily 
installed over new or existing 
construction. Hundreds of 
small holes drilled into the 
sound-absorbent panels in- 
crease acoustical efficiency. 





40 years 

of leadership 
in the 
manufacture 
of acoustical 





JM 





materials 
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Public-power issue looks 
good to Democrats .. . 


All this, as the campaign progresses, 
will keep him traveling almost constantly, 
attempting to shore up situations wher- 
ever shoring up is needed. Meanwhile 
there are reports from many areas to be 
weighed, strategy decisions to be made 
on day-to-day developments. 

It is a big job, time-consuming and 
nerve-racking. In almost every way, Mr. 
Mitchell’s problems are identical. 

Democratic strategy. The Democratic 
Chairman is trying to combat the Eisen- 
hower_ prestige. He has questioned 
whether the much-disputed decision to 
have private companies build a new 
power plant in the Tennessee Valley 
Authority area was reached because 
Bobby Jones, the golfer and close friend 
of Mr. Eisenhower, is a director of one 
of the companies that is to benefit. This 
Mr. Eisenhower denied. 

Mr. Hall called Mr. Mitchell’s charge 
“shameful.” But Mr. Mitchell and his ad- 
visers are determined to make an issue 
of the Eisenhower trend from public to 
private power. Public power is a popular 
issue in the West. 

Similarly, the over-all Republican 
record is to be attacked piecemeal where 
that will do the Democrats the most 
good. Farmers will be told that they have 
lost, not gained, as a result of the Eisen- 
hower agricultural legislation. In_ in- 
dustrial areas, Mr. Mitchell’s speakers 
will stress the contention that the Ad- 
ministration program is intended to help 
the wealthy, not the laborer. 

In addition, much is to be made 
generally of the argument that many 
Republican enactments were continua- 
tions or modifications of Democratic 
programs, approved in Congress only 
with the help of many Democratic votes. 

Newcomer. Mr. Mitchell, 51, has 
been learning his job by doing it, over 
the last two years. There have been 
complaints and criticisms, but never- 
theless many Democrats think he has 
come along rapidly. He works in close 
consultation with other Democratic 
leaders, including the wily veteran Sam 
Rayburn, Democratic Floor Leader and 
former Speaker of the House. 

The chairmanship came to him, how- 
ever, because of an old friendship with 
Adlai E. Stevenson, the 1952 Democratic 
presidential nominee. With several other 
old associates, Mr. Mitchell helped Mr. 
Stevenson into Illinois State politics and 
the Governorship of that State. Then 
they plugged him persistently for the 
Presidency. Mr. Mitchell took over the 
Chairmanship early in the 1952 cam- 
paign, conceding that he was an 
“amateur.” 
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... Republican Chairman was 
precinct worker at 25 


Previously, there had been an Iowa 
and Oregon bovhood, education in public 
and parochial schools, a law degree 
gained by night classes at Washington’s 
Georgetown University, a job with 
General Motors, and law practice in 
New York and Chicago. 

Mr. Mitchell plans to resign after the 
1954 campaign so that he may be free 
to plug for Mr. Stevenson for the presi- 
dential nomination in 1956. 

Veteran. Mr. Hall, 53, has been in 
politics for many years, is considered 
a “pro” in every respect. He was born 
in Oyster Bay, N. Y. His father was 
Theodore Roosevelt’s coachman and also 
had a job at the White House. The son 
worked his way through Georgetown, 
emerging in 1920 with a law degree. 

Afterward he practiced in New York 
and later organized a law firm at Oyster 
Bay. At the age of 25, Mr. Hall became 
a Republican precinct worker and began 


‘climbing the organization ladder. He 


served in the New York Assembly and 
became sheriff of Nassau County, the 
“only job I ever had that I didn’t like,” 
he says. 

Mr. Hall returned to the Assembly 
and in 1938 was elected to the U.S. 
House of Representatives. He made few 
speeches, introduced few bills, voted 
mostly with the party leadership. He 
nevertheless was a hard worker in com- 
mittee and his political knack already 
was apparent. In 1941, he became chair- 
man of the Republican congressional 
campaign committee. 

In 1952, Mr. Hall quit the House to 
run for and win a post as surrogate, or 
probate judge, back in Oyster Bay. But 
he helped in the presidential campaign 
as a member of a special strategy board. 
In 1953, the party chairmanship fell 
vacant and Mr. Hall was elected. 

The campaign. Now the stakes for 
which the two men contend are high. 
Many observers expect the Democrats 
to win the House. If the Republicans 
should retain it, even narrowly, they 
would regard that as a triumph. The 
Senate race is considered virtually un- 
predictable. 

Thus, Mr. Hall and Mr. Mitchell, call- 
ing the signals, have tasks laid out for 
them that can have a vital bearing on 
the political history of the years just 
ahead. 


For opposing appraisals of what the 
new Administrqtion has done, see the 
keynoting campaign remarks of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Minority Leader 


Rayburn—in full text, starting on page 
98. 
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lhe Pavement can mean 


The Difference Between 47/2 and Death 


Your tires and brakes may be perfect. Yet you can go into treach- 
erous skids that endanger your life and the lives of others. 


You might be driving in a drizzling rain. The pavement is wet. 
Suddenly a child darts out. Your heart leaps. The terrified child 
falls. You slam on the brakes! Your tires grab the pavement— 
and they hold! You stop short of a heart-breaking tragedy because 
you are lucky enough to be driving cu concrete. 


Concrete is the safest pavement. Its gritty surface provides 
uniformly high skid resistance for quick stops, even in rain. This 
means extra protection for both drivers and pedestrians. 


At night concrete’s light color reflects up to four times more 
light than dark pavements and provides maximum visibility. 
Wet or dry, night or day, you are safer driving on concrete. 


Concrete is the most economical pavement, too. It is moderate 
in first cost and gives many more years of uninterrupted service 
at far less maintenance cost than any other pavement. 


You pay for pavements with gas taxes and license fees. So 
insist on concrete, the low-annual-cost pavement that’s much 
safer to drive on. For more information write for a free, illustrated 
booklet, distributed only in the United States and Canada. 





“BUILT-IN” SKID RESISTANCE 
Concrete’s gritty texture grips tires tightly, 


permitting fast, safe emergency stops without 
swerving or skidding, even though it’s raining. 


PO RTLAN D CEM E N T A § § 0 Cl ATIO N \ A national organization to improve and extend the 


; uses of portland cement and concrete . . . through 
Dept. 9a-83,33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. scientific research and engineering field work 





BETTER NIGHTTIME VISIBILITY 


Concrete reflects much more light than dark- 
colored pavement in background. You can 
see farther, have more time to avoid accidents. 
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Henry H. Reichhold (left), chairman of the board of Reichhold 
Chemicals, Inc., and Thomas P. Brown, technical vice presi- 
dent, confer before a wall map showing Reichhold’s 31 plants and 
64 offices throughout the world. Reichhold looks to its suppliers 





Sports cars, fishing rods and luggage 

share the beauty, strength and all- 
around usefulness of reinforced plastic. 
Here, Reichhold resin is poured on the 
fibrous glass preform of a utility box, prior 
to molding: Wyanporre chemicals play an 
important part in the making of resins. 





Reichhold synthetic resins, latex emul- 

sions, chemical pigment colors and 
synthetic oils are used in paints, varnishes 
and lacquers. WYANDOTTE glycols are basic 
materials in the manufacture of the syn- 
thetic resins, to which they lend hardness, 
gloss, flexibility, and strength. 








for continuing research and development of new and better raw- 
material chemicals. WyANDoTTE, a basic supplier of organic and 
inorganic chemicals to business and industry, currently is supply- 
ing Reichhold Chemicals, Inc. with caustic soda and glycols. 





4 In resins for shell molding ( above) and 
core binding, as with other Reichhold 
products, rigid quality control is exercised. 
WyanportTe, too, is a stickler for quality; 
production is carefully supervised. You 
can always rely on WyANpoTTE for depend- 
able chemicals of uniform quality. 
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a How Wyandotte research 


sie helps Reichhold Chemicals 





In 1927, Henry Reichhold organized his own chemical company in a tiny 
4,000-square-foot plant in Ferndale, Mich. Today, Reichhold Chemicals, 
Inc. operates a world-wide network of 95 plants and offices, and is a 
major producer of synthetic resins, chemical pigment colors, and in- 
dustrial chemicals. World-wide sales last year were close to $100,000,000. 


“The chemical age has only begun,” says Henry Reichhold. “Chemistry 
creates new products, new standards that stimulate man’s challenge to 
go forward to a better life. 


“Take reinforced plastics, for example. Since the war, they have be- 
come a basic industry, like steel, rubber or glass. They are used in an 
amazing variety of products — automobile bodies, molded boats, build- 
ing panels, appliances, furniture, luggage, and many others. 


“All this has been made possible by the combined research efforts of 
the chemical industry. Here at RCI, for instance, we depend on suppliers 
like Wyandotte for continuing research and development of raw-material 
chemicals. This frees us to concentrate our research on our own for- 
mulations and applications. Everyone benefits from this cooperative 
research.” 


You, too, can benefit from Wyandotte’s continuing research on basic 
raw materials. Let us work with you on your processing problems. 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, Wyandotte, Michigan. Offices in 


prin cipal cities. *REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





yandotte CHEMICALS 


Organics, Inorganics — World’s largest manufacturer of 
specialized, cleaning products for business and industry 





5 Reichhold resins go into reinforced 
plastic sheets for construction; Reich- 
hold glues help make plywood, hardboard, 
chipboard and sandpaper. WYANDOTTE 
products are also used in a great many 
industries: furniture and lumber, resins 
and rubber, dyes, drugs and petroleum. 


Papermakers use Reichhold resins for 

adding wet strength, and in paper 
coating. WyaNnpoTtTe products, like Car- 
BOSE®) (sodium CMC) and Pureca.®, 
also figure prominently in the paper proc- 
essing industry: Carsose for better sheet 
formation, Purecat for paper coating. 


Wyandotte’s greatly expanded research 

facilities —the front entrance of the 
new Research Center is shown above — 
have been helpful to many companies seek- 
ing basic raw material research. Perhaps 
we can be of service to you . . . write us 
giving complete details on your problem. 








YOUR ADVERTISING 
is GOOD...BUT... 





e 
stop losing sales 
YOU'VE ALREADY MADE! 


By providing your dealer with a 
brilliant illuminated Plastilux 
sign, you bring your national 
advertising to the point-of-sale. 
You create a strong medium in 
his neighborhood for channeling 
advertising-inspired business in- 
to his store. 


Soon after your sign goes up, the 
dealer and his salesmen will be 
selling your products first. Public 
recognition will encourage him 
to stock every model you make. 


With your name and products 
dominating both storefront and 
showroom, any “switching” of 
brands will be in your favor 


Shown are two of 
the many styles of 
Plastilux® signs 
available. 






Write for free sub- 


scription to SiGNews.. 
or one of our SiGNver- 
tising® Engineers will 
gladly call to assist you 
in planning your dealer 
identification program. 


NEON PRODUCTS, INC, 
307 NEON AVE., LIMA, OHIO 





In Canada: TEK PLASTICS, Ltd., Toronto 
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FROM CHINA 


ATTLEE MISSED THIS— 


Refugees coming out of China are 
telling an entirely different story about 
the Communists’ land reform from the 
accounts being given by the Peiping 
regime to former Prime Minister Clement 
R. Attlee and other visiting Britons on 
guided tours. 

For the benefit of the British visitors, 
Communists are describing land reform 
as a simple matter of taking away land 
from despotic landlords and giving it 
to landless peasants. The idea of collecti- 
vization is soft-pedaled. Peasants are de- 
picted as giving “enthusiastic co-opera- 
tion” to the Government’s land-reform 
drive. 

There's a big difference between this 
portrayal and the one you get from 
Quentin K. Y. Huang, a Chinese bishop 
of the Anglican Communion, in his book 
“Now I Can Tell” (Morehouse-Gorham, 
New York). 

Bishop Huang was imprisoned by the 
Communists for more than three months. 
After release, he escaped over the border 
with details of Communist land reform— 


how it’s carried out, and what it really 
amounts to. 

Here’s what happens, says Dr. 
Huang, in a district earmarked for land 
reform: 

Communist politicians first order “in- 
doctrination of the masses,” a phase last- 
ing from one to three months. Trained 
land-reform squads live among the vil- 
lagers and win their confidence. Food 
and work for all are promised as a result 
of the coming land reform. Poor farmers 
are encouraged to list grievances against 
richer farmers. 

Meanwhile, the Communists organ- 
ize a “farmers’ union” whose member- 
ship is restricted to the poorest farmers. 
They are trained to speak at public 
meetings—to respond as a chorus to 
slogans sounded by Communist leaders, 
or even to launch demonstrations of their 
own. 

Then comes the classification of farm- 
ers in that district into four principal 
grades of wealth—a job done by local 

(Continued on page 66) 





COMMUNISTS GATHER THE PEASANTS TOGETHER 
Later, they liquidate the “‘landlords”’ 
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Another years ahead “live insurance policy by Meul York Life 


lets a youhg mon start his 


retirement plon now — 


HERE’S HOW IT WORKS: 
Suppose you are age 30 and purchase a $10,000 Life 
Paid-Up at 65 policy. If it’s kept in force, here’s what 
you'll have at age 65: 


Guaranteed Cash Value. .............0085 $7,640.00* 
OR 
Monthly Income for Life (10 years certain)..... $47.06* 


Now let’s assume that at age 35 you decide to exercise 
the option and convert your policy to a Retirement 


Endowment maturing at 65. You begin paying the | 


higher premium. Then at age 65 you’ll have: 

Guaranteed Cash Value.................$16,230.00* 
OR 

Monthly Income for Life (10 years certain)... .$100.00* 

As you can see, retirement values more than double. 


*T hese figures are based on rates for men. All figures 
and statements in this advertisement are, of course, 
subject to the terms and conditions of the policy. 


WEUI YORK UKE 


IISURANICE COMPANY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY Nylie FOUNDED IN 1845 


The New York Life Agent in Your Community is a Good Man to Know 





All to & loiter when 
hus income increases! 


Popular Life Paid-Up at 65 Plan 
now gives you valuable new privilege of 
changing to Retirement Endowment Plan 





Think of it. Here is life insurance that guarantees 
your family large-scale protection for the rest of your 
life. Yet it becomes paid in full when you reach age 65, 
are ready to retire and want to stop paying premiums. 
You can buy it today at the modest premium for New 
York Life’s popular Life Paid-Up at 65 policy—at the 
same time knowing that in 5 years you have the option 
of converting it to Retirement Endowment—without 
paying an additional penny in back premiums. 


This new option added to Life Paid-Up at 65 makes 
it possible for you, by merely increasing premiums at a 
time you may be better able to afford it, to guarantee a 
generous retirement income for yourself starting at age 
65—and continuing for life! 


It means that a young man of, say, age 30 can start 
his program for building retirement income right now. 
And in 5 years he can expand it at a lower premium than 
he would otherwise have to pay for a Retirement En- 
dowment Policy at age 35. 


The New York Life Insurance Company’s Life Paid- 
Up at 65 policy with its attractive new option is ideal 
for the insurance program of a young family man with 
his eyes to the future. It is issued throughout the U. S., 
Alaska, Hawaii and Canada. New York Life is 109 years 
old and is one of the strongest legal reserve life insurance 
companies in the world. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


New York Life Insurance Company, Dept. U-5 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


(In Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 
Please furnish me, without any obligation, full information 


on your Life Paid-Up at 65 policy with its new option. 


NAME AGE 





ADDRESS 





CITY ZONE ______ STATE 
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DESIGNED vf 
TO GIVE YOU 


‘CITY OF LOS ANGELES’ 


*BETWEEN CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES 


You like comfort in your home and there’s no reason why you shouldn’t 
be equally comfortable, be completely relaxed, when you travel. 


The “City of Los Angeles” gives you not only comfort but a wealth of 
home-like conveniences. You can have your private bedroom or room- 
ette . . . enjoy luxurious living-room atmosphere in Lounge and Club 
cars... be served wonderful, freshly prepared meals in your dining 
room on wheels. And there's no extra fare! 


Traveling west or east on the “City of Los Angeles’”’ you can stop over 
at Salt Lake City and Las Vegas without any additional rail fare. 


The Sticomdinore 





"CITY OF DENVER’ 


*Overnight BETWEEN CHICAGO + DENVER 


All that we say about the “City of Los 
Angeles” also applies to the new “City 
of Denver.” It’s a beautiful train 
throughout. You'll be enchanted with 
the distinctive Club Car ‘““The PUB” 
with its mellow Old English decor. 


On both these no-extra-fare Stream- 
liners you have a choice of Pullman 
space or sleep-easy Coach seat with 
reclining back and leg rest. 

* * * 
Also in daily service—to and from the 
Pacific Coast —the Streamliners ‘City 
of San Francisco,” “City of Portland,” 
and “City of St. Louis.” 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


Fine Service - Fine Trains - Fine Foods 
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. . . Red jails are jammed 
with farmers to be shot 


Conynunist leaders with the help of the 
farmers’ union: 

Landlords are people who own lands 
and tiave never done any manual farm 
labor themselves. 

Rich farmers till only part of their 
land, renting out the remainder to ten- 
ants and accumulating money that can 
be loaned out at interest. 

Well-to-do farmers, considered by 
Communists to be the largest farming 
class in China, till their own soil but get 
more than 70 per cent of their income 
from other work. 

Poor farmers own no property what- 
ever, and make their living entirely as 
tenants or hired hands. 

Landlords and rich farmers, says 
Bishop Huang, are the immediate targets 
of land reform—the ones most likely to 
be shot. He points out, however, that 
classifications can be juggled around to 
dispose of politically “unreliable“ peas- 
ants or to satisfy local grudges. 

A well-to-do farmer, for instance, may 
be shifted upward to the category of 
landlord or rich farmer because of his 
income or the amount of land he owns. 
A peasant owning no land may be classi- 
fied as a “rural capitalist” if he has a 
cow or mule for rent. 

In the next stage of land reform, 
two or three weeks are given over to 
“anti-despot and bitterness-telling meet- 
ings” in the district, to which villagers 
and peasants come as a result of per- 
suasion or force. 

That kind of meeting starts with a 
Communist leader’s urging each person 
to voice his grudges against particular 
persons. Trained Communists and mem- 
bers of the farmers’ union take the lead in 
accusing various landlords or rich farmers 
of such offenses as taking away rice from 
a tenant or beating a neighbor's dog. 

Orders are issued immediately for ar- 
rest of the accused persons. Because jails 
are overcrowded, only “serious” cases re- 
main locked up, while “light” cases are 
put under house arrest. A “light” case 
may leave his house only with Commu- 
nist permission—and then, usually, must 
carry a sign on his chest with the inscrip- 
tion: “I am a cruel despot and landlord.” 

All this leads up to the big show, the 
“People’s Tribunal” that goes on for 
about two weeks. 

The confiscation process starts when 
a People’s Tribunal forces a landlord to 
reduce rents and reimburse rental money 
or interest that he has accumulated over 
several years. There is no set standard 
for determining the amount to be reim- 
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bursed—and reimbursement is made not 
to the tenant himself but to the Gov- 
ernment. 

What usually happens is that the 
reimbursement figure is more than the 
offending farmer can pay. Then the tri- 
bunal confiscates his land, gold, silver, 
banknotes, house, clothes, furniture, 
cattle, farm tools and domestic animals. 

Sometimes the furniture, clothes and 
domestic animals are given free to loyal 
and obedient poor farmers. Implements 
and cows are rented to poor farmers 
by the Government through the farmers’ 
union. The rest of the loot belongs to 
the Government. 

At the big trials, an audience is 
gathered from farmers’ unions all over 
the district. Trained Communists mingle 
in the crowd to make sure that each 
spectator faithfully repeats slogans 
sounded by the cheerleaders. 

The crowd's first howl is for the ac- 
cused farmer’s confession. The victim, 
handcuffed and tied by ropes, usually 
confesses to “exploitation and oppres- 
sion” of tenant farmers—hoping to win 
leniency. 

Then the crowd screams that he is 
not “frank enough” and demands that 
he be beaten. Communist assistants, 
standing ready with clubs on-stage, move 
in quickly and start pommeling the ac- 
cused farmer to a bleeding mess. 

At the judge’s invitation, one or two 
of the victim’s enemies are pushed for- 
ward to denounce him. A chant arises 
from the crowd: “Kill him! Kill him!” 

A few seconds later, the judge pulls 
out an already-prepared document with 
the death sentence on it, and reads it. 
The victim is dragged to an open space 
and there is shot in the back. That is 
the end of another of the 14 million 
landlords of China marked for liquida- 
tion by the Communists. 

With the liquidation trials over, the 
Communists start distribution of confis- 
cated land. The best land goes to loyal 
party members, the second-best to fam- 
ilies of soldiers, and the worst is dis- 
tributed among the poor farmers. 

That, says Bishop Huang, is the be- 
ginning of disillusionment for the land- 
less farmer. 

What the new landholder gets is us- 
ually only a third of an acre, much less 
than the Communists promised. Even 
this small amount often is scattered over 
different counties. 

The poor farmer, who used to give 
his landlord 50 to 60 per cent of his 
main crop, has been promised that he 
has to give the Government only 20 per 
cent as tax—but discovers that the figure 
means 20 per cent of all his production, 
including cattle, chickens and even fuel. 
He also learns that the 20 per cent 
applies not to his actual production but 
to the Communist collector's estimate, 
which is far above real production. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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IF YOU 
WANT TO 
SETTLE WHERE 


INDUSTRY PROSPERS / 


MOST 
Sorell 


Peaneytvuaies has the greatest concen- 
tration of wealth, skills, production and 
markets in the world. Its sea, lake, and 
river ports, super-highways, its 12,000 
miles of railroad, its 168 interconnected 
all put the U.S.A. and world 


markets virtually at its doorstep. Penn- 


airports... 


sylvania’s 10!4 million people have an 
annual purchasing power of more than 
$16 billion, and its productive manpower 
is the best in the country, with 87% of 
all skills represented. If you plan to 
relocate or decentralize, consider this 


State’s many advantages. 
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PLENTY OF 
POWER AND WATER 





GREAT RESOURCES 
OF MANPOWER 


an PR mm 


BIG MARKETS 
EASILY REACHED 





ABUNDANT 
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BEST OF 
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Write in confidence for further information ... 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 


STATE CAPITOL (B-6), HARRISBURG, PA, 
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The railroad that runs by 
the customer’s clock... 











The symbol of 
fast, dependable 
freight service 


Fast coordinated schedules between the west 
and east ensure on-time delivery of shipments 


Plus flexibility for your special 
service requirements 


Plus complete tracing, reconsigning 
and stop-off information 


There are 44 Nickel Plate traffic offices located in principal cities for your conven- 
ience, all with teletype facilities to speed your requests for information and service. 








CLEVELAND 





\usat riaK 
HURON 
BUFFALOG 
DETROIT, Ke m 
re te ls 
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Speed your freight 
ship Nickel Plate 


THE NEW YORK, CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS RAILROAD COMPANY 
Telephone MAin 1-9000 
































GENERAL OFFICES .. . TERMINAL TOWER . . . CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
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.. . To live, many in China 
join the Army or police 


In the meantime, the new landholder 
is having to pay rental to the farmers’ 
union for the use of implements and 
make “voluntary” contributions to the 
Army. He learns that the rice the Com- 
munists officially permit him to keep in- 
stead of sell is to be held in Government 
warehouses. That means that he has to 
be careful in his grumbling—otherwise 
he won't be permitted to draw out his 
own rice. 

Under this kind of pressure, says 
Bishop Huang, the peasants are having 
to submit quietly to Communist land 
reform. Many join the Army or police 


—Eastfoto 


PARCELING OUT LAND 
. in tiny portions 


in order to make a living—thus further 
strengthening the Communist hold on 
farming areas. 

All of it is seen as “softening” the peas- 
antry for the next step—collectivization 
of Chinese agriculture under absolute 
Communist control. 

The main idea behind land reform, 
says Bishop Huang, is that expressed by 
a leading Communist, Liu Shao Chi: 
“Land feform is an organized bitter 
struggle. Its chief aim is not so much to 
divide and give land to the poor as 
to destroy the feudalistic forces.” 

Out of that idea comes land reform 
as pictured by Bishop Huang and other 
refugees—a picture that doesn’t fit very 
well with the glowing accounts being 
presented by the Communists these days 
to Mr. Attlee and other distinguished 
visitors. 
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News YOU Can Use 





avvl. for Trade-Mark Reg. Pend. 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


If you are one of the 4 million Americans who suffer from hay fever, these 
tips might help you through the pollen season, now reaching its peak. The 
advice comes from Dr. Eloise W. Kailin, allergy consultant for the U.S. Public 
Health Service in Washington. 


SHOTS AND PILLS. It is not too late to take these, if you haven't begun 
already. Shots to make you less sensitive to pollen will control hay fever in 
about 85 per cent of cases, if taken well before the peak season. Even after 
hay fever strikes, shots plus antihistamine pills help in a majority of cases. 





AIR CONTROL. This simply means to expose yourself as little as possible to 
pollen-laden air. It may be difficult in hot weather, unless you have 
air-conditioning in your home, office and car. If possible, you should close 
your bedroom windows at night. Close the car windows while driving. Keep away 
from electric fans. Remember: The more air that is rushing by you, the more 
ragweed pollen you are likely to inhale. 

If you use window blowers or attic fans, you might try placing some kind of 
filter over the windows through which you draw fresh air. The kind of filters 
used for hot-air furnaces will do. 


TRAVEL. Of course, you can be sure of escaping trouble if you take a 
trip to some ragweed-free place such as the northern woods (away from farm 
areas, the east coast of Florida, the Pacific Coast, Bermuda, Europe. A 
good travel agent can help you pick a haven where you can avoid the worst 
of the hay-fever season. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE. To avoid possible trouble, boys should be careful to 
register for the draft within five days of their 18th birthday. An increasing 
number are failing to register promptly, Selective Service officials tell us, 
and they point out the law provides a penalty--as much as five years in jail 
and a $10,000 fine. 

Being away from home at birthday time is not considered an excuse. A boy 
can go to the local draft board wherever he is, register, and have the record 
forwarded to his home board. 





RESERVE DUTY. This crops up as a result of a quirk in the draft law: 
If a youth is drafted before his 26th birthday, he has an eight-year 


(over) 
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NEWS YOU CAN USE--(Continued) 


military obligation--two years on active duty, six more as a member of the 
Reserves. But, if he is drafted after his 26th birthday, his obligation ends 
when he finishes active service; there is no Reserve requirement in this case. 

That's because Congress raised the age limit on draft liability from 26 to 
55 for those receiving certain deferments. But it did not say that men drafted 
after 26 have a Reserve obligation. 


GAMBLING LOSSES. You can't just subtract losses from winnings, or vice 
versa, and report a net gain or loss on your tax return, according to a new 
Internal Revenue Service ruling. For the amateur gambler, this rule means-- 

Report all winnings when you list income. Deduct losses, only if you 
itemize other deductions, such as church contributions, medical expenses. 

Deduct losses only to the amount of your winnings. Win $500 and lose 

$1,500; you can still deduct only $500. 

This means the amateur cannot treat losses as business expense, even if he 
plays to cultivate business associates. And if he deducts gambling losses, he 
cannot claim the standard deduction of 10 per cent of income up to $1,000. 





DIVIDEND CREDIT. A reader asks whether dividends paid by savings and loan 
associations or mutual savings banks are eligible for the special treatment 
accorded dividends under the new tax law. The answer: No. 





MILITARY PENSIONS. This query from a number of readers: Will the fact that 
a retired officer draws a military pension reduce the amount of tax relief now 
offered on retirement income of persons 65 or older? No, with rare exceptions. 
Only military pensions that are tax-free--those for disability, some pensions 
to veterans of early wars, very few others--will reduce tax relief on retire- 
ment income. Regular retirement pay is not tax-free, and thus is eligible 
for relief under the new law. 





RABIES PROTECTION. A new serum seems to moderate the bad effects of rabies 
shots. The rabies vaccine has led often to paralysis, sometimes death. Asa 
result, doctors put off giving it as long as possible. 

The new serum, which an official of the National Institutes of Health says 
is entirely safe, is not a rabies cure. It is given promptly after the bite, 
then delays the growth of the rabies viruses in the patient for a week or more. 
This gives time to search for the animal. If the animal proves rabid, the vac- 
cine is then given, but less is needed. So there is less chance of a bad effect. 





SALES JOBS. Brokers, appraisers and auctioneers will be used, on a 
commission basis, by General Services Administration to help sell surplus real 
estate and possibly surplus supplies. Regional GSA offices have details. 


CONGRESSIONAL SOUP. Now you can eat in your own home the famed bean soup 
that for years has been served to legislators in the House restaurant on Capitol 
Hill. Here is the cherished recipe, in family size: 

Get two pounds of No. 1 white Michigan beans. Cover with water, soak over- 
night. Drain. Cover again with water and add a smoked-ham hock. Simmer slowly 
until beans are tender, about four hours. Salt and pepper to taste. Just before 
serving, says the recipe, "bruise beans with spoon or ladle--enough to cloud." 
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How to change gq womans Ming/_ 


She'll switch brands the minute she sees extra value . . . easier use, better quality, 
or more for the money. But to assure repeat sales, the product has to live up to 
her expectations. 


And one of the most important places to maintain this advantage, price- or quality- 
wise, is where your product begins. Examine your processing equipment. Can you 
depend on your tanks and pressure vessels to help you hold a competitive edge? 


Do they give you complete protection of quality, purity and color? Can they shrug off 
corrosion or abrasion to assure uninterrupted production? Are they meeting your 
requirements for high or low temperature service . . . or pressure . . . or cyclical 
operation? Are they easy to clean and keep clean? If not, you'll want to plan new 
units. And there, you can only afford the best tank and pressure vessel fabrication. By 
calling in a qualified fabricator, you take full advantage of his resources and knowledge. 
Collaborating with your engineers and consultants at the start, he will help translate 
their ideas into the specialized equipment your processes call for. With your productive 
efficiency so vital to tomorrow’s competition, it will pay you to discuss your 

equipment needs with your fabricators now. 





Or you may wish to contact us for the names of fabricators 

experienced in your field. As a supplier of quality 

materials for 144 years, Lukens knows equipment builders. 
Address: Manager, Marketing Service, Lukens Steel 

NS Company, 670 Lukens Building, Coatesville, Pa. 






LU 


Lukens Steel Company, World’s Leading Producer of 


SPECIALTY STEEL PLATE - PLATE SHAPES - HEADS - CLAD STEELS 

















Exciting new way fo see the Northwest 


Vista-Domes have just been added 
to the faster North Coast Limited! 


You see rugged snow-capped peaks soaring high 
above you ... white water tumbling through evergreen 
forests far below. Stretching out before you, and all 
around you, there’s a broad, breathtaking panorama 
of plains and mountains, forests and rivers. 

From the North Coast Limited’s new Vista-Domes 
you see the Northwest as you never could see it 
before! 

You travel in easy-chair comfort, too—in restful, 
reclining Day-Nite Coach seats or in private-room 
Pullmans. You enjoy old-fashioned western hospitality 
in handsome new surroundings—Dome cars, lounge and 





MAIN STREET 
OF THE NORTHWEST 


dining cars designed by Raymond Loewy Associates. 

You speed smoothly along without a worry. Between 
Chicago and the North Pacific Coast you can really 
relax—every mile of the way! 

Want a preview of the exciting trip you can take on 
the Vista-Dome North Coast Limited? Write for your 
free copy of “Northwest Adventure.” Address G. W. 
Rodine, Passenger Traffic Manager, Room 917 ... 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY, st. Pau! 1, Minn, 
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LATEST EXCHANGE BETWEEN 
MRS. ROOSEVELT AND MR. DIES 





The controversy continues between Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Representative Mar- 
tin Dies, Democrat, who was chairman of the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities 
from 1938 to 1945. 

Representative Dies, in his interview in the 
August 20 issue of U.S. News & World Report, 
stated that Mrs. Roosevelt told him that 
Joseph Lash, who was associated with the 
American Youth Congress, had acknowledged 
being a Communist. Mrs. Roosevelt, in a let- 
ter to Mr. Dies on Aug. 17, 1954, declared 
that she had not made such a statement and 
that Mr. Lash was not a Communist. 

Mr. Dies replied on Aug. 19, 1954, that 
Mr. Lash may not have been a card-carrying 
member of the Communist Party but that he 
testified before a Committee of Congress that 
he had ‘‘associated closely with the Commu- 
nists and was in substantial agreement with 











them,” and also had ‘‘worked very closely 
with them,” though he had always preserved 
his “independence of judgment.” (Both of 
these letters were published in the August 27 
issue of U.S. News & World Report.) 

Representative Dies also stated that Mrs. 
Roosevelt had invited him to a lunch at the 
White House for the purpose of discussing with | 
him ‘getting a clean bill’’ from the Committee 
for Mr. Lash, who had applied for a commis- 
sion in Naval Intelligence, and that, as a re- 
sult of that conversation, Mr. Lash had ap- 
peared again before the Committee on Jan. 
21, 1942, and had then admitted he had not 
told all the truth in his previous appearance 
before the Committee in 1939. Mrs. Roosevelt 
says this is not an accurate statement of her 
purpose in asking Mr. Dies to the White House. 

Here is the full text of the latest letters and 
statements. 
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Full text of a letter written by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt to 
Representative Martin Dies on Aug. 23, 1954: 


Dear Mr. Dies: 
I am very much interested in your letter [U.S. News & 


World Report, Aug. 27, 1954]. The fact that you have made | 


statements and speeches for years does not make these state- 
ments and speeches truthful. 

. As you recount the conversation which Mr. [Joseph] Lash 
had in answering the questions, I see nothing which makes 
Mr. Lash a Communist. You say that because he was close 
to them and agreed with many of their positions he must 
have been a Communist. I disagree with you. At that period 
there were many things in the Communist doctrine with which 
many people agreed. It is the development of Communism 
under Lenin and Stalin and the ways of carrying out its 
doctrines which we are today finding obnoxious and difficult 
to deal with. I am sure Mr. Lash never considered that he 
admitted he was a Communist and neither did I ever admit 
that he was a Communist. 

I asked you to luncheon to find out what you thought of 
Mr. Lash. I did not want him in Naval Intelligence and I 
don’t think I so specified. I had thought he was material for 
an officer and not for a private. I doubt whether the draft 
board was interfered with by the White House but they 
were perhaps told that an effort was being made by 
Mr. Lash to find out if he could get a commission. What I 
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was really anxious to get across to you and which I now 
realize never registered, was that the manner in which the 
investigation was being done by Mr. [J.B.] Matthews was 
a shocking performance. 

You are quite wrong in saying I did not give you the 
correct evidence about the Student Union. I gave that exactly 
as it occurred. 

Of course Joe Lash wanted a clean bill of health and 
he wanted to get into the Navy as an officer. I did not 
know that he wanted to get into Naval Intelligence. Of 
course, he could not get an officer’s commission without a 
clean bill of health from your Committee. He apologized to 
you because he thought he had been rather flippant in 
answering your questions. I remember the circumstances 
very well. He had been thrown out and no one had been 
appointed in his place, so he appeared for an organization 
which he did not wish to see destroyed and yet he was 
not actually accepted in that organization. It is true that 
Mr. Lash and many others were in organizations which 
were Communist-controlled and dominated but that did 
not make people Communists, and I assure you Mr. Lash 
has never been a Communist. His admission that he be- 
lieved in the program and doctrines does not make him a 
Communist. 

My memory is not faulty. I remember everything very 
clearly and I will gladly testify under oath. You have not been 
challenged before because I do not read your statements and 
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speeches. The only reason I read this one was because I saw 
it in David Lawrence’s column. 

My husband is dead and I can’t speak for him but I can 
easily see how he might, in the light of the day in which you 
were speaking, have said what you say he said, without 
meaning what you now imply he meant. It is true there 
was no hysteria in those days and he may have felt 
there were a great many liberals who were in sympathy 
with certain Communist doctrines that he and many oth- 
ers might not have wanted to antagonize. My husband 
knew what the trends were and the differences between 
what was developing in the Communist Party then and 
some of the writings and tenets of the Communist Party 
in the past. 

You seem to forget the change brought about under Lenin 
and Stalin and the change in attitude that has occurred here 
in consequence. 

Very sincerely yours, 
ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


Representative Dies gave the following statement to “’U. S. 
News & World Report” on Mrs. Roosevelt's letter of Aug. 23, 
1954: 

I regard the last letter of Mrs. Roosevelt as a historic docu- 
ment. It shows the thinking and attitude of the Roosevelts 
with reference to the Communists and Russia. It was this at- 
titude that was responsible for the tragic blunders at the 
Yalta and Potsdam conferences which brought about the 
emergence of Russia from a third-rate power to the status of 
a world menace. I think Mrs. Roosevelt’s letter needs no reply 
since it speaks for itself. 


Representative Dies has also made public a letter written 
to him by Mrs. Roosevelt from the White House on Jan. 23, 
1942—two days after Mr. Lash had appeared before the 
Committee—and says that it is in contradiction to her re- 
cent statements. The text of the letter follows: 

My DEAR Mp. Dies: 

I am sorry that there was any misunderstanding as to the 
purpose for which I asked you to lunch with me. 

I want to assure you that I had not the slightest intention 
of trying to exert any pressure on you to do anything which 
did not arise from your own conviction and sense of fairness, 
and it never entered my mind to make the slightest attempt 
to change the decision of the Navy Department. Mr. [Joseph] 
Lash accepted that decision long ago and has tried since to 
be useful in the way that seemed to offer itself and await the 
decision of the Selective Service. 

I simply thought that it might be possible for you in a 
quiet way to talk to the young man and make up your mind 
as to whether he is sincere or not. It never occurred to me 
that this would be taken up again by the full Committee. I 
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MRS. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


am convinced of his sincerity and I feel that continuing to 
pillory him in the public press has a bad effect upon the 
morale of our young people as a whole. 
Very sincerely yours, 
ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


Apropos of Mrs. Roosevelt's references to ‘the light of the 
day in which you were speaking,” Representative Dies 
directs attention to the following answer that he made in his 
interview in the August 20 issue of “U.S. News & World 
Report”: 

Q Did you find in those [late 1941] days that the prevail- 
ing view was that the Communists were just another political 
organization—not connected with the Soviet Government? 

A Well, that was partly true. But the evidence was very, 
very clear. In 1938, in our first report we unanimously—and 
that was five Democrats and two Republicans—found that 
the real purpose of the Kremlin was world conquest, and that 
all of this camouflage, all of these tactics, were all solely for 
the purpose in the end of conquering the world. 

So that certainly there was no excuse after 1938—which 
was when the first report we filed and which was supported 
by ample evidence—for anyone in the Government to believe 
that the Communist Party was just another political party . . . 

It’s a long story, but, in other words, we fought all the way 
through. Now, in 1941 I submitted to the Executive a list of 
about 2,000 Communists on the federal pay rolls, includ- 
ing Alger Hiss, Harry Dexter White, Harold Glasser, and 
others, and asked that they be discharged, They refused 
to expel them. Then I got the House to appropriate $100,- 
000 for the purpose of financing an investigation by the 
Department of Justice. 

I said to the House and to the Administration, “Since you 
won't take my evidence, I’m going to make the Department 
of Justice investigate this list and this evidence.” I got $100,- 
000 for the work—not with the approval of the Administra- 
tion, for they were not in favor of it—and we overruled them. 
The Department of Justice then took the information that 
I had and the evidence and yet flatly refused to do any- 
thing about it. 

Q Is this recorded in some letter? 

A This is all in the reports, yes, filed in the House of 
Representatives .. . 

Here’s the basis on which they reported back to the House. 
They said to the House that the Department of Justice had 
submitted the list to the heads of the departments with the 
request that the departments indicate which ones they want- 
ed investigated. There were only several departments that 
asked for any investigation at all, and therefore no investi- 
gation was made in the majority of cases. 

That list of 2,000, then, stayed there for a little more than 
a decade before they finally were discharged . . . 
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This little lady illustrates a principle to which we 
subscribe: First get your balance; then you’re ready 
to step ahead. 


We at Lion Oil recognized the need for diversification 
as a means of providing a balanced operation—the 
kind of foundation necessary for safer growth in 
the years ahead. 


That’s why our company is actually engaged in 
two different industries—the oil business and petro- 
chemicals. Our growth in these two fields has led 
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to a balanced situation, so that today Lion’s invest- 
ments in each industry are almost equal... with 
income and profits from each industry almost equal. 


Naturally, we’re proud of our record of continued 
growth. It has enabled us to make worthwhile con- 
tributions toward today’s better living. Now, with 
our growth to date in balance, we’re ready for 
other steps ahead. 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 
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The mighty aircraft industry at 
last is feeling the business let- 
down. 

Its order books are thinner. 
Employment in plane-making 
plants is the highest in history, 
but is dropping. 

Yet the companies are not fac- 
ing heavy losses. Financial pros- 
pects seem strong. Stockholders 
expect good dividends. This ar- 
ticle tells you why. 


The plane-making boom, which lift- 
ed the aircraft industry into first place 
in U. S. manufacturing, is past its peak. 

Aircraft companies, as a group, now 
face a long-term decline, as they did 
after World War II. 

But this decline promises to be much 
less severe than the one that rocked the 
plane makers back in 1945-46. Then, the 
Government almost shut off buying, and 
it also took back large amounts of war- 
time profits. 

Now, the drop in Government orders 
is gradual. Profits, built up during the 
Korean war, are not being scaled down 
by federal edict. Tax provisions are 
counted on to cushion stock earnings. 

In the process, the industry is likely to 
slip off the top of the industrial ladder. 
But it will end up higher than it was in 
1949, before the Korean-war boom. 

Those are conclusions drawn in a de- 
tailed study of industry and Government 
figures by the Economic Unit of U.S. 
News & World Report. Another shift in 
defense planning would affect these in- 
dustry prospects. But only a deep cut or 
a big increase in plane-making schedules 
would change the general picture. 

The industry's history will follow the 
trend in buying for the military. 

World War II lifted plane production 
from less than 6,000 in 1939 to more 
than 96,000 in 1944, the record thus far. 
In 1945, the year the fighting ended, the 
industry turned out almost 50,000 air- 
craft. By 1949 it was down near the 
1939 level. 

Military buying dropped from a peak 
of more than 96,000 in 1944 to less than 

(Continued on page 78) 
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This is your best way to reduce it 


If you charged salary hours to “time away from the 
office”. . . and added the value of “work not done 
because key man is away”... you’d really see how 
expensive and wasteful slow surface travel is! Vancouver, B. C. 
When hours are dollars, United Air Lines can trim 
whole days from business trips, move salesmen 
faster, speed your personnel to profit opportunities. 
Mainliner® travel saves time and money. 


Ask about the volume Air Travel Plan. 


The Money Belt of the USA. ® <N 


For example, over $58 billions in re- 
tail sales are made annually in just the 
metropolitan areas and counties served 
by, United. “Fly-drive” service makes 
even more territory easy to reach. 






The Business Route of the Nation @:3T- Mah a= 


For reservations, call or write United Air Lines or an Authorized Travel Agent 
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‘’ . . . More than 800,000 
aircraft workers 


1,700 in 1946. Only a postwar burst of 
demand for light planes for private use 
kept some firms going. 

Then came the Korean war. Output 
climbed steadily, though not as dramati- 
cally as during World War II. The armed 
services planned to avoid another sky- 
scraping boom to be followed by a near 
bust. Production in 1953, likely to be the 
high point for some time, was 15,634. 

Around the beginning of this year, 
plants making air frames, engines and 
propellers had 825,600 employes, ac- 
cording to Government estimates. This 
put them well ahead of all other U.S. 
manufacturing industries, including autos 
and steel, as indicated in the chart on 
page 76. 

But a letdown was in the making. 

Government orders were shrinking 
partly as a result of the “new look” de* 
fense policy adopted by President Eisen- 
hower. New schedules for plane produc- 
tion were worked out that did not go as 
high as the old ones. 

In the last half of 1952, the indus- 
try was getting military and civilian 
orders at a rate well in excess of a 
billion dollars a month. In the last quar- 
ter of 1953, orders averaged about one 
fourth of that. 

The order backlog, counting civilian 
as well as military craft, dropped from 
18.9 billion dollars on June 30, 1953, to 
not much more than 15 billion on June 
30 of this year. While the armed forces 
have been ordering more briskly of late, 
the backlog is expected to shrink grad- 
ually over the next few years. 

Other signs of a downturn also cropped 
up. Sales of aircraft and parts were 
2.2 billions during October-December, 
1953, and 2.0 billions in January-March, 
1954. Sales may have gone a little higher 
in the second quarter this year, but a 
definite decline is likely soon. 

Employment started to dip. In April- 
June, 1954, the industry had about 809,- 
200 workers, about 16,400 fewer than 
in the previous three-month period. 

More news of this kind can be ex- 
pected, unless the military schedules are 
revised sharply upward. 

Looking ahead, the Aircraft Industries 
Association of America, Inc., which 
gathers data from the entire industry, 
sees a steady decline in military-plane 
production. 

Military output this year, the Associa- 
tion believes, will be about the same as 
in 1953, around 11,500. Next year, the in- 
dustry may turn out no more than 9,500 
planes for the armed services; in 1956, 
perhaps only 7,500; thereafter, perhaps 

(Continued on page 79) 
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1954 to match 
1953 in plane output 


no more than 5,500, if present plans are 
followed by the Government. 

Of course, a decision to step up the 
arms program over the next few years 
would change those figures. 

Civilian production is estimated at 
about 3,200 personal planes and 300 
transports this year, a decline of about 
600 in nonmilitary types compared with 
1953. Dollar sales figures will hold up 
better, however, because military planes 
are getting bigger and more costly. 

Brighter prospects lie ahead than 
might be expected at first glance. 

For one thing, the military orders will 
remain well above the 1949 level, so long 
as the “cold war” continues. The armed 





AIRCRAFT WORKERS 
How many jobs ahead? 


forces have funds from Congress for 
about 8 billion dollars in new orders that 
have not yet been placed. Over the com- 
ing year, these orders will help keep the 
industry backlog from shrinking too fast. 
Production of guided missiles will be in- 
creasing and will partially offset the 
drop in airplane sales. 

Tax changes will keep the stockhold- 
ers’ earnings from going down as fast as 
sales. 

End of the excess-profits tax will en- 
able the aircraft companies to report 
record earnings this year. Twelve major 
producers of air frames are expected to 
clear about 150 million dollars after 
taxes in 1954, compared with 116.6 mil- 
lion in 1953. They will be making more 
than double what they did in the best 
year of World War II. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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COMMERCE BEGINS 


St. Louis 


A Great Place to Do Business 





Situated at a continental crossroads, St. Louis is the 
nation’s second largest trucking center. Over 300 
carrier lines provide connections to more than 25,000 
cities in the United States, Mexico, and Canada, 
These truck lines move 63 million pounds of freight 
in and out of St. Louis daily. Postwar expansion of 
St. Louis’ trucking facilities totals more than 12 
million dollars ...St. Louis, nearest majar city to 
the U. S. center of population, is at the center of 
activity in business, 
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plan ahead. First National is at 
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the Industrial Service Department. ii) 
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Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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The name that you know means 
better water coolers! 


For the best water cooler for your 
needs, see “Kelvinator” under Water 
Coolers or Electric Appliances 

in the yellow pages of your 

phone book. Ask about our National 
User Plan for immediate service 

and delivery, coast-to-coast. 

Or write Kelvinator Water Coolers, 
102 Lucas Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
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. . . Tax write-offs 
will cushion earnings 


Future earnings will be helped by a 
drop in charges for depreciation of fa- 
cilities. Here is how this will work— 

Company X normally deducted, say, a 
million dollars a year for the cost -of ‘its 
equipment. However, it added new facil- 
ities during the Korean war and was al- 
lowed to write them off over a five-year 
period. Because of this, the company is 
now deducting 2 million a year. 

When deductions drop back to a mil- 
lion dollars a year at the end of the five- 
year period, Company X will show an 
increase of a million in profits before 
taxes. On this increased profit, it will pay 
a tax of $520,000, if tax rates are the 
same as today. Profits after taxes will go 
up the remaining $480,000. 

No profit grab is threatened by the 
Government at this time. True, there is 
a “renegotiation” law on the books, 
which requires a defense contractor to 
refund money to the Government if his 
profits on weapons or other defense sup- 
plies are deemed to be too fat. 

But profit margins of the aircraft com- 
panies have been slim. The industry has 
settled for a small percentage in order to 
avoid having to make any refunds. 

Last year, the 12 leading air-frame 
companies kept only 2.3 cents out of 
each dollar of sales, after paying federal 
taxes. This was about half the profit 
shown by all manufacturing corporations, 
as a group. 

Industry spokesmen say the Govern- 
ment already has reviewed a number of 
aircraft contracts and decided not to re- 
capture profits made on them. Few, 
if any, companies in the industry are 
even setting aside any reserves for re- 
funds, a sign they feel they have nothing 
to fear. 

The outlook for employment in the 
industry does not seem so bright. Within 
a few years, the aircraft industry is not 
likely to hold its first place; it may drop 
to fifth-or even lower—behind autos, 
steel, textile mills and the makers of 
communications equipment. 

This would mean reducing aircraft 
employment below 480,000, losing more 
than 300,000 workers. 

Even at this level, the industry would 
be nearly twice as big as in 1949, when 
it held twelfth place with 264,000 em- 
ployes. Dollar sales would be larger than 
they were any time in the 1945-49 pe- 
riod. Earnings, after taxes, would better 
any year before 1952. 

Aircraft is one of the last major indus- 
tries to feel the passing of the boom. Its 
letdown is gradual, not something that 
will come as a shock to its owners—or to 
the rest of the nation’s economy. 
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General Stratemeyer Testifies: 


“WE WEREN'T PERMITTED 
TO WIN” IN KOREA 


x 


Why were U.S. armed forces held back, on 
orders from Washington, when they might 
have won the Korean war? Who issued the 
orders? How did they tie up the Air Force? 

What was U.S. policy like in China just 
before the Communists moved in? Did some 
State Department advisers favor the Reds and 


Following are excerpts from the transcript of a hearing 
before the Internal Security Subcommittee of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee at Orlando, Fla., Aug. 25, 1954. Sen- 
ator Pat McCarran (Dem.), of Nevada, presided. Alva C. 
Carpenter, Subcommittee counsel is questioning General 
Stratemeyer: 


Mr. Carpenter: You took part in World War II and the 
Korean conflict? 

General Stratemeyer: Yes, sir. 

oO ° e 

Mr. Carpenter: . .. When were you assigned to the China- 
Burma-India theater? 

General Stratemeyer: In August, 1943. 

Mr. Carpenter: Did you receive any briefing betore vou 
went to that theater? iy 

General Stratemeyer: Yes. I received a briefing by General 
Arnold, strictly military. I carried a message to Chiang Kai- 
shek from the President, and a message from General Mar- 
shall to General Stilwell. I was briefed principally that I was 
to go out there and resolve some misunderstandings between 
General Bissell, General Chennault ‘and General Stilwell, 
which I think I did. 

[At that time, Gen. Henry H. Arnold commanded the 
Army Air Forces; Gen. George C. Marshall was Army Chief 
of Staff; Maj. Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell commanded U.S. 
forces in the China-Burma-India theater; Maj. Gen, Clayton 
L. Bissell commanded the 10th Air Force in India, and 
Maj. Gen. Claire L. Chennault commanded the 14th Air 
Force. ] 

Mr. Carpenter: Did you receive any political briefing on 
policy matters? 

General Stratemeyer: Very little. I was told of some of the 
problems that I had to face, but it was principally military. 

Mr. Carpenter: Did you have any political advisers attached 
to your staff? 

General Stratemeyer: No, sir. 

Mr. Carpenter: Did you have contact with any of them 
over there? 

General Stratemeyer: Just casually. | knew one or two, 
but not well, sir. 

Mr. Carpenter: Do you happen to know who they are? 

General Stratemeyer: | knew Mr. John Davies. I met him 
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undercut Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek? | 

Lieut. Gen. George E. Stratemeyer, U.S. 
Air Force (Ret.), answers these and other ques- 
tions before a Senate committee. General 
Stratemeyer served in China, commanded the 
Far East Air Force in the first year of the Ko- 
rean war. 


in New Delhi, India, but none of the others do | remember 
by name. 

Mr. Carpenter: Did you know John Stewart Service? 

General Stratemeyer: No, sir. | might have met him, but 
I can’t remember. It made no impression and I was too busy 
militarily. 

Mr. Carpenter: Did you have occasion to compare the 
fighting qualities of the Communist Chinese and the Nation- 
alist Chinese at the time you were in that theater? 

General Stratemeyer: Well, I never saw any Communist 
Chinese. I heard that they were agrarian reformers who were 
supposed to be fighting the Japanese, but I never heard that 
they did anything that amounted to anything. 

Mr. Carpenter: But you did have an opportunity to observe 
the Nationalist Chinese? 

General Stratemeyer: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Carpenter: What was your opinion of those troops? 

General Stratemeyer: At the time, General Wedemeyer 
{[Maj. Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer] was in command of the 
theater and after he had made some reorganizations and saw 
that they were properly fed and clothed, I think they would 
compare with any of the average troops fighting in World 
War II. 

o a o 

Mr. Carpenter: In 1945, General, what was your opinion 
of the future of China and the China-American relations? 

General Stratemeyer: Well, I can go back to when I left, 
February, 1946. I left a fine commander who was head of 
the Air Force Advisory “Group, now Maj. Gen. John P. Mc- 
Connell, then brigadier general, and ample airplanes, spare 
parts and fuel, and a fine nucleus for the Nationalist Chinese 
Air Force. I know that was true, also, of what the Navy 
had left and what the Army had left. I came home confident 
that the Generalissimo, whom I like and know and admire, 
would have no difficulty in taking over China, and establish- 
ing a democratic republic—I would rather use the words 
republican form of government. Chiang Kai-shek is an honor- 
able man. His sole purpose in life today, and it was then, is 
to give his people those things in life in so far as he could 
and we enjoy them here in the United States of America. 

Mr. Carpenter: When you left China in 1946, then, you 
had no inkling of disaster in that area? 

General Stratemeyer: None whatever. 
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Mr. Carpenter: To what do you attribute the failure that 
happened after you left? 

General Stratemeyer: Well, I would say two things. The 
Marshall mission, in which they tried to associate Commu- 
nists and Nationalists together and make it work. 

Mr. Carpenter: What is your opinion on that theory? 

General Stratemeyer: It is impossible. Nobody can work 
with a Communist: He is a liar; he is a thief; he is a murder- 
er; he is a saboteur. 

Mr. Carpenter: I believe, when you were there, the United 
States had liaison officers or liaison missions with Chiang’s 
forces. Is that right? 

General Stratemeyer: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Carpenter: Those were later withdrawn? 

General Stratemeyer: Yes, sir. I heard shortly after my re- 
turn home, from a friend out there, that one of the first di- 
rectives that was issued was that those liaisou missions, upon 
whom the Chinese depended greatly, were withdrawn, and 
that was one of the causes of the failure. 

The other cause was that we, the United States Govern- 
ment, did not keep its promise to the Generalissimo, and 
that was to maintain the equipment that we left there and 
give him sufficient spare parts, ammunition, etc., to continue 
his occupation of North China and to fight the Communists. 

. o o 

Mr. Carpenter: Why were they not given. Do you know? 

General Stratemeyer: No, sir. That was the decision of the 
Government. 

° o c 

Mr. Sourwine [J. Sourwine, counsel to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee]: Colonel, before you leave the period prior to 1945, 
may I ask a question? 

Mr. Carpenter: I would be happy for you to do so. 


GOOD JOB BY REDS? “NO” 


Mr. Sourwine: General, you stated that you knew Mr. John 
P. Davies, Jr. Would you tell us what you remember about 
him and your acquaintance with him in China? 

General Stratemeyer: Well, my acquaintance was casual. 
I first met him in Delhi, met his wife, a very attractive lady, 
and I liked him there. The next time that I talked with him, 
I believe that it was in Chungking, at which time this prob- 
lem of the agrarian reformers, Communists, came up. As I 
remember, he made that statement and thought that they 
were doing a good job against the Japanese, and that we 
should assist them. 

Mr. Sourwine: Was it true, General, that the Communists 
were doing a good job against the Japanese in the war? 

General Stratemeyer: I don’t know anything that they did 
that was good, to my recollectiou. 

Mr. Sourwine: You were in a position to know, were you not? 

General Stratemeyer: Well, I would say yes and no. I 
never flew to Yenan, their headquarters. My successor did— 
General McConnell. I never came in contact with them at 
all. When we took these Chinese, these Nationalist Chinese, 
up north, I knew them, I knew their officers, but I never 
came in contact with any of the Communists. 

Mr. Sourwine: But in all the time you were in China, you 
had no wires, no news, no reports of any victories by the 
Chinese Communists or any successes they achieved . . .? 

° 2 Qo 

General Stratemeyer: None that I remember, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine: You mentioned flying 90,000 Chinese north. 
Where do you mean—north? Where did you fly them to? 

General Stratemeyer: We flew them up into the Tientsin- 
Peiping area, from the area north, there, of Canton. 

Mr. Sourwine: You flew equipment with them? 

General Stratemeyer: Yes, sir. We flew mules. 
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Mr. Sourwine: Ammunition and supplies? 

General Stratemeyer: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine: So that as you left them up there, they 
were a self-sustaining unit for a period of time? 

General Stratemeyer: I would say for a short period of 
time, yes, sir. 

° oO oO 

Mr. Sourwine: What happened to those troops afterwards, 
General? 

General Stratemeyer: Well, I don’t know. I think a lot of 
them were forced to fight against us in Korea. They had no 
ammunition, they had no spare parts, they couldn't fight. 
They had to live, so the Communists took them over, and 
those they didn’t kill I think they forced into their services. 

Mr. Sourwine: In other words, those troops were taken up 
north and left there, stranded, at the mercy of the Commu- 
nists; is that a fair statement? 

General Stratemeyer: Yes, sir. 

- ° o 

Mr. Carpenter: Were you ever consulted on China problems 
during or after the failure of the Marshall mission? 

General Stratemeyer: No, sir. 

Mr. Carpenter: Did you receive a copy of the Wedemeyer 
reports on China and Korea? 

General Stratemeyer: No, sir. 

Mr. Carpenter: Were you ever asked during this period 
about Americans who had been in the China theater and 
who were under investigation? 

General Stratemeyer: No, sir. 

Mr. Carpenter: Now, I would like to go to the period when 
you were Commander in the Far East, located at Tokyo and 
Japan. Did you receive any briefing, General, before you left 
for your Tokyo assignment [in April, 1949]? 

General Stratemeyer: Yes, sir, a very good military briefing. 

Mr. Carpentér: Were you briefed on the political situation? 

General Stratemeyer: No, sir. 

Mr. Carpenter: What was the mission of the Far East Air 
Forces when you took command in Tokyo? 

General Stratemeyer: My mission was to defend the occu- 
pation of the islands of Japan. 

Mr. Carpeyter: Were you informed of a re-evaluation otf 
China Far Eastern policy then in process? 

General Stratemeyer: No, sir. 

Mr. Carpenter: Was your mission changed at any time be 
fore the Korean war in the wake of this re-evaluation? 

General Stratemeyer: No, sir. 

Mr. Carpenter: Did you have occasion to meet Philip 
Jessup [then U.S. Ambassador at Large] when you were in 
Tokyo? 

General Stratemeyer: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Carpenter: Did you have a conversation with him? 

General Stratemeyer: Yes, sir. One day I was busy in my 
office and I got a call from Mr. Jessup that he would like to 
see me in his office. I immediately contacted General Mac- 
Arthur and told him of the request and asked if he had any 
instructions, and he said, “No, Strat, just go over there and 
tell the truth,” which I did. Mr. Jessup, in his conversation 
with me, attempted, over and over, to convince me that For- 
mosa was not needed in our periphery defense. 

o ° * 

. . . This was absolutely contrary to what I thought and | 

knew what General MacArthur thought, and I so told him. 


° oO * 


GENERAL MARSHALL'S LETTER 


Mr. Carpenter: Now, General, I would like to go to the 
period of the Korean war. I have a letter here that I would 
like to read, and then get your comments. The letter reads 
as follows: 
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THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
WASHINGTON, May 23, 1951 
Hon. RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
UNITED STATES SENATE 


Dear Mr. Chairman: 

On Tuesday, May 8, 1951, you asked me the following 
question: 

“General, can you supply for the record the directives 
and orders and memoranda sent to General MacArthur by 
the Department of Defense containing these restrictions or 
any restrictions that were imposed on him in the conduct 
of the campaign?” 

I have had the Joint Chiefs of Staff examine their records 
and I have been supplied with the following paraphrased 
excerpts of all military directives and orders sent to Gen- 
eral MacArthur containing restrictions, either direct or 
indirect, on the conduct of the campaign in Korea. These 
excerpts are arranged in chronological order and have been 
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GENERAL STRATEMEYER DISCUSSES KOREA 
“‘General MacArthur's hands were tied“’ 


paraphrased in such a way that they may be printed in the 
record of the hearings. 

As you know, the Joint Chiefs of Staff sent a large num- 
ber of messages to General MacArthur on a wide variety 
of problems incident to the campaign in Korea. In response 
to your question, however, the following excerpts relate only 
to directives and orders containing restrictions: 

“(a) On 25 June 1950 General MacArthur was informed 
that, to assist in evacuating United States dependents and 
noncombatants (names to be furnished by the United 
States Ambassador in Korea), he could take action by Air 
and Navy to prevent the Inchon-Kimpo-Seoul area from 
falling into unfriendly hands. 

“(b) On 26 June 1950, at the direction of the President, 
the Commander in Chief, Far East (CINCFE) was author- 
ized to utilize Navy and Air Force elements of the Far East 
Command to attack all North Korean military targets 
(troop columns, guns, tanks) south of the 38th parallel in 
order to clear South Korea of North Korean military forces. 
In the same dispatch he was authorized to use naval forces 
of the Far East Command in the coastal waters and sea 
approaches of Korea without restriction. 
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“(c) On 29 June 1950 CINCFE was authorized to extend 
his operations into North Korea against air bases, depots, 
tank formations, troop columns, and other purely military 
targets. He was cautioned that special care would be taken 
to insure that operations in North Korea stay well clear of 
the Manchurian and Soviet borders. Utilization of Army 
forces was limited to communications and other essential 
service units, except that the employment of Army combat 
and service forces, as might be required to insure the re- 
tention of a port and air base in the general area of Pusan, 
was authorized. 

“(d)-On 30 June 1950 the limitation on the employment 
of Army forces imposed on 29 June 1950 was rescinded. 

“(e) On 1 July 1950 instructions were issued to CINCFE 
stating that he should be careful that in establishing a naval 
blockade of Korea his forces stay well clear of the coastal 
waters of Manchuria and the U.S. S. R. 

“(f) On 28 August 1950 instructions were issued to 
CINCFE that particular care should be taken that United 
States aircraft not violate Soviet or Chinese territory or 
territorial waters. 

“(g) On 8 September 1950 a message was dispatched to 
CINCFE stating that, for the present, no further attacks 
should be made against Rashin. 

“(h) On 26 September 1950 CINCFE was directed that 
his Air Force units would be employed only against objec- 
tives which had bearing on the tactical situation. 

“(i) On 27 September 1950 a directive was sent to 
CINCFE which stated that his forces would not cross the 
Soviet or Manchurian borders under any circumstances, that 
only Korean ground force units would be used in the north- 
east province bordering the Soviet Union and the area along 
the Manchurian border, and that support of U.N. opera- 
tions north or south of the 38th parallel would not include 
air or naval action against Manchurian or Soviet territory. 

“(j) On 6 November 1950 CINCFE was directed to post- 
pone until further orders bombing of targets within five 
miles of the Manchurian border. Later the same day he 
was authorized to go ahead with planned bombing near the 
frontier but was cautioned that his forces must be ex- 
tremely careful to avoid violating Manchurian territory 
and air space. 

“(k) On 29 December 1950 CINCFE was directed to con- 
duct a ground defense from successive positions generally 
as outlined in a message from CINCFE to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. He was told that, subject to the primary considera- 
tion of safety to the forces under his command, he would 
inflict on the enemy such damage as was possible. 

“(l) On 9 January 1951 his instructions of 29 December 
1950 were confirmed with an additional reference to his 
basic mission of protecting Japan. He was told further that 
favorable action would not be taken at that time on certain 
of his proposals as follows: 

“(1) Strengthening of our effort in Korea. 

“(2) Blockade of China coast. 

“(3) Naval and air attacks on objectives in Communist 
China. 

“(4) Obtaining Korean reinforcements from the Chinese 
Nationalist garrison in Formosa. 

“(m) On 21 January 1951 CINCFE was told that the 
restriction regarding Rashin, which had been imposed on 
8 September 1950, must remain in effect for the present. 

“(n) On 1 March 1951 the request of the Commanding 
General, Far East Air Forces, transmitted by CINCFE, to 
destroy the North Korean electrical power complex, in- 
cluding plants on the Yalu River, was disapproved.” 

Faithfully yours, 
G. C. MARSHALL. 


General, does that letter from Secretary of Defense Mar- 


shall actually reflect all military directives as it purports to 
reflect them? 


General Stratemeyer: As I recall, it does. 
Mr. Carpenter: Was authority to bomb the Yalu bridges 


eventually given? 


General Stratemeyer: Yes, sir, but with restrictions. 
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Mr. Carpenter: To what extent was effective bombing un- 
der the limitations possible? 

General Stratemeyer: Well, we were a bit successful but 
we were restricted to the air only over North Korea. In other 
words, we could not violate the air over Manchuria. In order 
to hit a target in your bomb run, you have to fly a straight 
course and you usually try to bomb on the length of the 
bridge and not crossways. Consequently, with the restrictions 
we had, it was very difficult to do, although we took one 
bridge out there between Sinuiju [Korea] and Antung 
[Manchuria] which is this lower bridge [indicating]. I will 
go up to the map. It is a double bridge, a railroad bridge and 
a vehicular bridge. We took one out on this side [indicating] 
and we damaged the other. These bridges [indicating]— 
of course, this river, the Yalu, as it is on this map, it does not 
show how the river bends; but in order not to violate the air 
over Manchuria, Communist China, we could not fly the 
length of the bridge to take it out. We had to fly on a tan- 
gent. We could not go over midstream, and with the curvature 
of the river, at times particularly where it was concave, it 
was almost an impossibility. 

Senator McCarran: It was over these bridges that the 
[Chinese] Army was coming in hordes, was that not true, 
and bringing all of his supplies? _ 

General Stratemeyer: Yes, sir, particularly these bridges 
[indicating]. Every night, particularly after November 24th, 
that was a lighted highway. 


RED SUPPLIES: ‘PILED UP” 


Senator McCarran: What did you observe, General, as to 
the amount of supplies that the enemy had on the north side 
of the river? d 

General Stratemeyer: We saw them piled up. There is a 
fine airdrome here, a couple of fine airdromes here. We could 
see with our reconnaissance and even with the eye; I saw 
them myself. 

Mr. Carpenter: When you say “here,” would you name the 
location? 

General Stratemeyer: Antung airport is right about here 
[indicating] and there is another one up a little ways. This 
whole area north of the bridge, this bridge—in there we 
could see the supplies, the trucks and material stacked up, 
but we were not permitted to hit it. To be successful in the 
air, our great strategy is to hit the supplies, the bases from 
which your material comes to maintain your people at the 
front line. We were not permitted to do it. Furthermore, we 
would get on some of these Communist airplanes, and knew 
we could shoot them down, but we were not permitted to 
follow them in and shoot them down. 

Mr. Carpenter: You were not permitted to follow them 
north of the river? 

General Stratemeyer: No, sir. I would like to make another 
statement, Senator McCarran. On this side of the river— 

Senator McCarran: The north side? 

General Stratemeyer: The Manchurian side. It was literally 
lined with antiaircraft, and later in the war became lined 
with the finest radar antiaircraft, I believe, that exists. So 
any time we went up there, when we did bomb, not only 
could these people make passes at us and then go back 
over the border into their sanctuary but we were not per- 
mitted to take out this antiaircraft that was continually 
firing at us. 

Mr. Sourwine: Was that antiaircraft careful not to shoot 
south of the Yalu? 

General Stratemeyer: No, sir. We took this airport south 
of Sinuiju. I burned that whole town and took that out. 
But all the time we were in there, with the fighters tak- 
ing out the antiaircraft on this side, and our bombers in 
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there, there was just a line of fire from the north side 
against us. 
° Se ° 
Mr. Sourwine: . . . The authority which was given him 
[General MacArthur] was not as broad as the authority he 
had requested, was it? 
General Stratemeyer: No, sir, they never were, sir. 
. * 2 oO 
Mr. Sourwine: In other words, he had to still plead that he 
was virtually in extremity, that he was in a dire position, in 
order to go forward with the bombing even under the limit- 
ed orders which he got? 
General Stratemeyer: That is correct, sir. But we bombed 
and burned the minute we got that signal. 
Mr. Sourwine: Because the situation was still an extremely 
dangerous one? 
General Stratemeyer: Yes, sir. 
oO Q oO 


“CONFUSION” ON ORDERS 


Mr. Carpenter: General, did you find sometimes there was 
confusion in the issuing of orders or authority, that sometimes 
when the authority was initially denied it sometimes would 
be granted, but at the time it was granted it would be too 
late to be effective? 

General Stratemeyer: I think that happened at times, par- 
ticularly in Rashin—that is a good example, up there on the 
east coast of Korea where we bombed that through the over- 
cast and missed it about a half mile. It was so close to Siberia 
—they said close; 17 miles away—and we never make an 
error like that. But they restricted us. They were afraid we 
would get into Siberia. Why they were scared, I don’t know. 
But we were not permitted to go back and bomb Rashin until 
long after I left. 

They finally did take it out. But that was a great trans- 
shipping point from Siberia to South Korea, at which point 
they loaded ships and trucks and sent them down to the Ko- 
reans. 

Mr. Carpenter: Then, at times you would ask for recon- 
sideration on authority to do certain things and sometimes it 
would be granted, is that right? 

General Stratemeyer: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Carpenter: How valid were the fears cited in justifica- 
tion for denying authority? Is it not a fact that, when au- 
thority was later granted, the fears on which the previous 
denials were based were proved to be false? 

General Stratemeyer: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Carpenter: Was there any real danger of Soviet inter- 
vention? I would like for you to develop that. 

General Stratemeyer: I would like to elaborate on that a 
bit. General MacArthur didn’t fear the Russians a bit and I 
didn’t, nor did General Walker [the late Walton H. Walker, 
then in command of U.N. ground forces in Korea] or any of 
us over there. In the first place, I think they were scared to 
come in, and had we gone into Manchuria by air and done 
as we pleased up there to stop these people from coming 
south and killing our American boys, I don’t think Russia 
would have done anything. She is in this thing to get all 
she can without getting a Russian soldier killed. General 
MacArthur wasn’t scared of her and I don’t think any of us 
were. I surely wasn’t. 

Mr. Carpenter: Did you feel equipped and able to carry 
on your part of the mission? 

General Stratemeyer: Do you mean against Russia? 

Mr. Carpenter: To drive the Chinese out of North Korea. 

General Stratemeyer: i felt this way, at that time—and 
this is around November 25th, 26th, up to the first week in 
December [1950]—that is when, through General Mac- 
Arthur’s master stroke where he had this attack and expected 
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to go to the Yalu River, that is when they ran into all these 
Chinese who were over there in force . . . 

Now, at that time, I had sufficient air—bombardment, fight- 
ers, reconnaissance—that I could have taken out all those 
supplies, those airdromes on the other side of the Yalu; I 
could have bombed the devils between there and Mukden, 
stopped that railroad operating and the people in China 
that were there fighting could not have been supplied. I 
don’t say that was true a year from then, when all the MIG’s 
came in and everything else, but at that time they did not 
have a lot of air, and I had sufficient air to do just what Gen- 
eral MacArthur wanted to do. But we weren't permitted to 
do it. 

As a result, a lot of American blood was spilled over there 
in Korea. 

Mr. Carpenter: You are familiar, of course, with the ad- 
vance on November 25th? 

General Stratemeyer: Yes, sir. I was there with General 
MacArthur at Sinuiju. 


WHAT SAVED EIGHTH ARMY 


Mr. Carpenter: How do you feel about that campaign? 

General Stratemeyer: At the time, we expected to go right 
to the Yalu . . . We expected, and so did General Mac- 
Arthur, that the few Chinese that supposedly had come 
across were not going to interfere too much. But then, lo and 
behold the whole mountainside turned out to be Chinese that 
had gotten over there. It was only a few miles down there 
from the Antung bridge. So they streamed over at night and 
it was due to that attack of General MacArthur’s which Gen- 
eral Walker led what I think saved the Eighth Army. Other- 
wise, these people would have gotten in between us and we 
would have gotten separated, maybe, and we might have 
been destroyed. 

Mr. Carpenter: In other words, he took advantage of the 
situation before the Chinese were able to get organized—is 
that a fair description? 

General Stratemeyer: It turned out that way, yes, sir. 

Mr. Carpenter: In other words, then, that advance could 
not be considered—that advance and withdrawal could not be 
considered an error of any consequence? 

General Stratemeyer: It was not an error. I think it was a 
masterful stroke. It is comparable almost to the Inchon land- 
ing. It was a brilliant thing that General MacArthur did. 

Mr. Carpenter: Were there any other alternatives that 
could have been done? 

General Stratemeyer: I don’t know of any. You get in war 
to win it; you do not get in war to stand still or lose it. And 
we were required to lose it. We were not permitted to win. 
Later on, after I left, General Van Fleet [Gen. James A. Van 
Fleet, then commanding the Eighth Army] had them on the 
run and he could have taken them and he wasn’t permitted 
to do it. 

Mr. Carpenter: It all goes back to the basic reason they 
were not permitted to continue, is that right? 

General Stratemeyer: Yes, sir, and I certainly wasn’t per- 
mitted to do a job at the time when I could have done it, 
and I had ample air. I don’t care what anybody said back 
home—that I didn’t have enough air to do the job. At that 
time, I did have enough air to do the job and I could have 
done it. 

Mr. Carpenter: Have you ever pondered or thought why 
this abnormal policy was imposed? 

General Stratemeyer: I have pondered it, yes, a lot. 

Mr. Carpenter: Have you ever reached a conclusion, in 
your estimation? 

General Stratemeyer: It is contrary to everything that every 
military commander that I have been associated with or 
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from all of our history—he has never been in a position where 
he could not win the war he started to win. That is not 
American. That is not American. And who did it—I don’t 
know. I know that General MacArthur’s hands were tied, I 
am sure, not by the Joint Chiefs of -Staff, but by the then 
State Department. I make that as my opinion, and I still be- 
lieve it. 

Mr. Carpenter: Did members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
visit Tokyo quite frequently? 

General Stratemeyer: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Carpenter: Did they ever clarify the policy that was 
expected? 

General Stratemeyer: They did their best to, yes, sir. I 
do not think General MacArthur was ever satisfied that he 
had a constructive mission where he could go ahead and win. 
When I make that statement, I am not criticizing the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. They had instructions, I am sure, from higher 
authority and those conferences were always pleasant. . . 


° oO o 


Mr. Carpenter: Did they ever make him any promises when 
they were in Tokyo that certain supplies, equipment or man 
power would be sent and then it would not be sent when 
they returned to Washington? 

General Stratemeyer: I couldn’t make that statement; no, 
sir. I know that General MacArthur needed more ground 
people. General Vandenberg [the late Gen. Hoyt S. Vanden- 
berg, then Air Force Chief of Staff] took good care of me. 
After this thing got going, I got some more groups and I got 
the bombers and I had a pretty good Air Force. But we never 
had enough ground troops. It was a question of man power 
back here. They didn’t have it. But it seems to me that a 
country the size of America, when you are in war, with all 
the National Guard divisions we were supposed to have had, 
that they could have found some troops to help MacArthur 
win. I think maybe their hands might have been tied. I don’t 
know. 

Mr. Carpenter: General Stratemeyer, just what was the 
mission in Korea when you were there? What was the mis- 
sion of the U. N. Command, as you saw it? 


U.N. AIM: UNIFY KOREA 


General Stratemeyer: Well, about the time I left or, say, 
up to the time before the Chinese entered the war, my un- 
derstanding of the mission was that we were to destroy the 
North Korean Army and unify Korea. That was, as I re- 
member it, the United Nations directive, to unify Korea. 

Mr. Carpenter: Did you ever see such directive? 

General Stratemeyer: I don’t recall. Those were the in- 
structions I gave my troops, my. air troops, and I think it was 
an understanding that that was the—in the beginning—that 
that was the U.N. directive. 

o o o 

Mr. Carpenter: What was the effect of the relief of Gen- 
eral MacArthur on the command? 

General Stratemeyer: Well, I cried. I think the whole com- 
mand—the morale dropped, it went way down, people could 
not believe it, a soldier could not believe it, an airman could 
not believe it, a sailor could not believe it. Everybody loved 
General MacArthur out there and I had never run into a man 
who served under him and didn’t love him—and right out of 
a clear sky he gets summarily dismissed. I know the reaction 
was great with the Japanese, too. 

Mr. Carpenter: There is no question but what MacArthur 
wanted to win the war, is that not right? 

General Stratemeyer: That is correct, sir. 

Senator McCarran: That meant a collapse of morale in the 
higher echelons as well as the lower echelons of the Army, 
is that not true? 
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General Stratemeyer: Out there, yes, sir. I would not say a 
collapse, Senator, but it was just like what happened to the 
Eighth Army when General Walker was killed in that jeep 
accident. They loved General Walker. 

This was losing our commander who was the most coura- 
geous, bravest senior commander who ever existed, and they 
fired him summarily without even giving him a chance to 
say goodbye to his command. 


oO 


“AGREEMENT” ON BOMBING? 


Mr. Sourwine: General, moving to another point, you will 
remember you have testified concerning a request-by General 
MacArthur for permission to bomb north of the Yalu. Do 
you recall that, as a first reply, General MacArthur was told 
from Washington that consideration was being given to his 
recommendations? 

General Stratemeyer: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine: Do you recall anything else about that 
first reply? 

General Stratemeyer: Yes, sir. As I recall, the reply stated 
that they had some agreement with the British not to violate 
Manchuria without consulting the British. I am sure such 
a signal came in. 

we . o 

Mr. Sourwine: From what you know of the current trends 
in our foreign policy, have we, since Korea, abandoned that 
policy dictated by fear? 

General Stratemeyer: That is a difficult question for a serv- 
iceman to answer. I don’t know anything about politics. All 
my life has been spent in the military. But there is some- 
thing going on, has been going on ever since World War II 
ended, right up to this minute. There is some hidden force or 
some hidden power or something that is influencing our peo- 
ple. They don’t act like Americans. Americans are supposed 
to have guts, and our policy—as I read it and see it—it is 
wishy-washy and appeasing. 

Please, I am not criticizing our President, I am not criticiz- 
ing the Congress and I am not criticizing Secretary Dulles. 
But there is something wrong. I don’t know what it is. I have 
been trying to inform myself. But there is something. Good 
old Americanism doesn’t exist as it did when I came to 
West Point as a youngster. What it is, I don’t know. 

Senator McCarran: General, looking back over our history, 
do you remember the expression, “Give me liberty or give 
me death”? 

General Stratemeyer: Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran: Do you remember the expression, 
“Fifty-four forty or fight”? 

General Stratemeyer: Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran: Do you remember the expression with 
reference to the British fleet then in Venezuela waters, “This 
fiat is law,” referring to the Monroe Doctrine? 

General Stratemeyer: Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran: Do you find that prevalent today—that 
spirit that made those enunciations? 

General Stratemeyer: It certainly has not been prevalent, 
Senator McCarran, since World War II was over. Whether 
the present Administration is correcting it or not, I don’t 
know. I am not a politician; I don’t know. But, to me, there is 
something lacking in leadership somewhere that we can get 
kicked around as we are being kicked around. God, Amer- 
ica has never taken anything from people as we are taking 
today. Why do we do it? Who is the force? What does that? 
I don’t know. 

o o ° 

Mr. Carpenter: Now, prior to the entrance of the Chinese 
into the Korean conflict, did you know the planning and 
forecasting that was going on in Washington at that time? 
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General Stratemeyer: No, sir. 

Mr. Carpenter: I would like to read a few excerpts from 
hearings before the Preparedness Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, On July 25th [1950], Louis John- 
son [Secretary of Defense], before the House Appropriations 
Committee, stated: 

“The Korean situation, I hope, is a 6- or 8-month proposi- 
tion.” 

Then the following excerpts: 

“Marshall guidance directive of September 27, 1950, 
placed the end of the war for planning purposes on June 30, 
1951. (Marshall became Secretary of National Defense on 
September 21, 1950.)” 

“After the Chinese entered the war openly in November 
1950 the basic assumption was not changed.” 

“Jan. 6, 1951, directive from Marshall still stated: ‘Com- 
bat operations in Korea will be concluded by June 30, 
1951.’” 

“J.C.S. on April 11, 1951, recommended that the plan- 
ning assumption that Korean hostilities would end June 
30 be altered to Dec. 31, 1951. Marshall agreed for plan- 
ning and programing purposes but not for budget pur- 
poses.” 

General Stratemeyer: I recall some of that information 
that you just read. 

Mr. Carpenter: I would like for you to comment on this. 
In other words, the same programing and forecasting before 
the Chinese entered as they did later; is that logic? Here we 
have a different force. 

General Stratemeyer: We had a whole new war. 


NEW WAR, OLD PLANS 


Mr. Carpenter: A large mission, a whole new war, and 
yet the planning purposes were exactly the same. Can you 
comment on that? 

General Stratemeyer: No. I am not a planner. I have always 
been fortunate enough to be a commander. 

Mr. Carpenter: Is that logical planning? 

General Stratemeyer: Well, I don’t know what was back of 
it. I don’t want to say it isn’t because there is another angle 
to it. We were trying to build up, I am sure, back home. We 
found out what shape we were in when this Korean war start- 
ed. Whether the planning originally was big enough to take 
care of this Chinese problem or not, I don’t know. It doesn’t 
sound logical, no. But I don’t want to get in that. I don’t 
know enough about it. 

Mr. Carpenter: Most of the-time over there, there seemed 
to be a lack of firm policy. Is that a fair statement? 

General Stratemeyer: Yes, sir. 

. oO = 

Mr. Carpenter: General Stratemeyer . . . what is your 
opinion as to severing diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Union? 

General Stratemeyer: Boy, if I had the power to do it, I 
would sever diplomatic relations with Russia and every Com- 
munist satellite and I would kick them out of America. 

Mr. Carpenter: That is an unequivocal statement. 

General Stratemeyer: I meant every word of it, sir. 

Mr. Carpenter: I am sure you did. I would like to ask you 
the same question as to the United Nations. 

General Stratemeyer: Well, there, again, you put me in 
a position where, being a military man, I remember when the 
United Nations was opened everybody had great hopes for 
what it was going to do. But I am going to ask myself a ques- 
tion: What constructive good has the United Nations done 
for the United States of America? And my answer to that 
question, to myself, is: I can think of very, very little or may- 
be nothing. 
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McCalls Magazine...and only Mc Calls...has done what 


NO OTHER MAGAZINE 
DARED TO DO... 


How many magazines .. . or for that matter, 
how many businesses ... would make a basic 
change when .they are already eminently suc- 


cessful? 


Nevertheless, that is what McCall’s did... 


with courage, with conviction, with confidence. 


In a bold and dramatic move, at a time when 
the magazine was at an all time high, third 
largest of all magazines, McCall’s broadened 
its editorial scope 
needs of the woman and to excite the interests 
of all her family, in all ways ... the first and 
only magazine to be so edited. 


What brought about this decision? The times 
in which we live . . . times which witnessed a 


clear change in family life in America. 


... to embrace the growing 


For the first time in our history the majority 
of the people own their own homes. Today we 
travel more, earn more, spend more, save 
more, read more, worship more. And most sig- 
nificant of all, we’re doing all these things 
together ... as a family sharing a common 
experience. 


It’s to this informal pattern of life . . . a life 
of shared responsibilities and closer relation- 
ships, that McCall’s is dedicated. 


For indeed, McCall’s is part of our new way 
of life, widening our horizons, inspiring our 
lives, helping us live a fuller, richer, more 


satisfying life... together... asa family. 


MeCalls 


— for the 


woman and her family 
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Demane for goods, still holding well, 
is giving business firms a chance to cut 
inventories without a further decline 
in total production. 





of washing machines, for example, fell 
to 515,000 on August 1, down from 
576,000 on July 1 and 644,000 on 
May 1. 


Latest Indicators of Business Activity—— 


Layoffs, measured by new claims, fell 


to 250,000 in the week ended August 
21, the lowest in 10 months. Rising ac- 
tivity in textile, apparel, food-process- 


Public buying at department stores kept 
sales at about 114 on the indicator in 
August. Except for July, when sales 
were 1 per cent higher, the rate in 
August was the best in over a year. 
There was good demand for appli- 
ances, furniture and TV sets, as well 
as for clothing and other goods. 

Manufacturers’ inventories shrank to 
44.2 billion dollars in July, down 300 
million from June and nearly 3 bil- 


Steel producers, believing that custom- 
ers’ stocks of steel are getting low, look 
for a pickup in steel orders. Output is 
at 63 per cent of capacity. 

Claims for unemployment compensation 
have been falling steadily. This seems 
to indicate a healthy seasonal expan- 


ing and other industries has more than 
offset the effect of reduced auto 
output. 

Insured unemployment sank to 1,716,- 
000 in the week ended August 14. It 
was the fourth straight decline, put- 
ting the total 157,000 below the last 
week of June, just before plant-wide 
vacations began. In the same period 
last year, there was a rise of 14,000. 

Auto-industry layoffs in September 





Farm-Land Values and Stock Prices 
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clean up large stocks of 1954 models 
now in dealers’ hands by the year end. 
Plant shutdowns for model changes 
will cut output deeply in September 
and October. Dealers are trying hard 
to sell 1954 models, knowing they may © 1954. By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 
be harder to move once new models 
are on the market. 
A sharp recovery in auto production is 
due by November. 
Household-appliance inventories held 
by manufacturers and wholesalers are 
falling steadily. This is paving the way 


Drastic limits on farm acreage, to be 
imposed by the Government in 1955, 
threaten to drive income and land val- 
ues still lower. 

Stock prices, as the chart shows, no 
longer move in company with farm- 
land values, as they did from 1942 to 
1952. Then, inflation lifted all property 
values. Now, values are set mainly by 
growth in production and sales. 

A mild recovery of business activity is 
likely later this year as businessmen 
decide that inventory reduction has 
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sion of business activity, at least up 
to August 21. After the summer let- 
down in July, business activity nor- 
mally expands. The expansion lasts 
through August in construction, Oc- 
tober in manufacturing, December in 
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More Jobs - through science 


From the earth, air. and water come new things for all of us—and new jobs 


THE ELEMENTS OF NATURE are a limitless frontier, a con- 


tinuing challenge to science. Out of them, scientists are. 


developing new materials that benefit us all in many ways. 


A CHEMICAL A MONTH — The scientists of Union 
Carbide, for example, have introduced an average of 
one new chemical per month for over twenty-five years. 
Some of these have led to the growth of important 
industries, such as plastics and man-made textiles. This, 
in turn, has meant more opportunities, more jobs —in 
construction, manufacturing, engineering and sales, as 


well as in research. 


IN OTHER FIELDS, TOO, the people of Union Carbide 
have helped open new areas of benefit and opportunity. 
Their alloy metals make possible stainless and other fine 
steels; the oxygen they produce helps the sick and is 


SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 
BAKELITE, VINYLITE, and KRENE Plastics 


Dynel Textile Fibers 


——————— UCC's Trade-marked Products include — 
ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals 
PRESTONE Anti-Freeze 
PREST-O-LITE Acetylene 


essential to the metalworker; their carbon products serve 
the steelmakers and power your flashlight. 

PROGRESS THROUGH RESEARCH—LUnion Carbide has 
23 research and development laboratories constantly 
working in major fields of science to continue this record 
of product development—and more jobs through science. 


FREE: Learn how ALLOYS, CARBONS, GASES, CHEMICALS, 
and PLASTICS improve many things that you use. Ask for 
“Products and Processes” booklet E. 


Unrton Carpive 

AND CARBON CORPORATION 

30 EAST 42ND STREET [I] NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
In Canada: UNION CARBIDE CANADA LIMITED 








PYROFAX Gas LINDE Oxygen 
NATIONAL Carbons 
ACHESON Electrodes 


HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 
UNION Carbide 
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KEY TO RAILROAD PROGRESS oe - ELECTRICAL wirtetcre i | 








THESE ELECTRICAL SERVANTS KEEP RAILS 
HUMMING IN GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 


1. Subway car equipment. 2. Traction power (3rd rail). 3. 
Terminal maintenance shop facilities. 4. Welder. 5. Trans- 
formers for light and power. 6. Battery charger 7. Electric 
battery trucks. 8. Passenger car electrical equipment (heating, 
air conditioning, lighting). 9. Converters to change current 
from AC to DC. 10. Fire pumps and house pumps. 11. Distri- 
bution panel for light and power. 12. Motor-driven refrigera- 
tion machine for concessions. 13. Heating equipment. _ 14. 
Motor-driven ventilation equipment. 15. Multiple unit car. 


16. Electric locomotive. 17. Signal and control tower equip- 


ment. 18. Elevator controls and motors. 19. Lighting. 
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HOW ELECTRICITY SPEEDS 


G-E equipment helps railroads in continuing program to improve 
vital electric services in vast “underground cities” 


Every year, more than 54,000,000 passengers pass in and out 
of New York City’s Grand Central Terminal. 

Thanks to electricity, the job is done smoothly, swiftly. Loco- 
motives, switches, signals, station lighting—all depend on electric 
equipment. Enough electricity is used yearly to meet all the needs 
of a city of 386,000 people . . . over 193,000,000 kilowatt hours! 
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Artist's Cutaway of New York’s Grand Central Terminal shows some of the electrical equipment which helps make possible smooth operation of this underground city. 


} 196,000 RIDERS A DAY THROUGH GRAND CENTRAL 


As far back as 1906 General Electric supplied much of the elec- The nation’s railroads are doing a tremendous job in helping 
trical equipment and many of the locomotives that operate out America travel. Working closely with them, General Electric 
of Grand Central Terminal, and modern electric equipment for _ engineering and research will help further this railroad progress 
subway and commuter cars. Today, G.E. is still helping to find in the years to come. General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, 
hew ways to move rail traffic easier, faster. New York. 115-2 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 











The Value of Advertising 
m U.S. News & World Report” 


“U.S. News & Wor-p Report” enjoys wide and thorough readership 
by the important, intelligent and thinking people of America. 


The audience of “U.S. News & Wortp Report” is an audience of 
people whose ideas, plans, and decisions spark the progress of America 
—they are the people who are active in business, in the professions, in 
trade and labor organizations, and in community life. 


The radiating influence of such people is, of course, of tremendous 
importance to every advertiser. They are the key people whose broad 
vision, planning and approval are so vital in making the decisions that 
affect individual as well as industrial purchases. 


The net paid circulation of “U.S. News & Wortp Report” has now 
crossed the 700,000 mark. This is more than double what it was seven 
years ago—a growth record achieved with only the most voluntazy cir- 
culation methods. 


For full information on the specific values of the advertising pages of 
“U.S. News & WorLb REporr” for your company, ask your advertising 
agency or write our advertising department. 


HAROLD L. BEHLKE 
Director of Advertising 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, New York 


Sales Offices: BOSTON * PHILADELPHIA * CLEVELAND * DETROIT * CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS * SAN FRANCISCO « WASHINGTON 
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UNIONS TURN ON LABOR BOARD 


Claim Rulings Hamper Strikes, Aid Employers 


What are unions complaining 
about in the new National Labor 
Relations Board rulings? 

Some big cases are going 
against them. Employers get 
more protection from strikes, 
more freedom to buck union ac- 
tivity. 

But employers aren‘t winning 
all the NLRB cases. Some impor- 
tant rulings favor unions. 

In what follows, the NLRB rec- 
ord is brought up to date. 


It wasn't so long ago that employ- 
ers were attacking the National Labor 
Relations Board for the way it was 
interpreting labor law. The Board, then 
controlled by Democrats, was accused 
of being prolabor too much of the time. 

Now, an attack on the Board is coming 
from the other side of the bargaining 
table. This time, the unions are up in 
arms. The Board, they say, has become 
“antilabor” since the Republicans took 
over. 

Union criticism takes the form of such 
headlines as these in the labor press: 
“NLRB Antilabor Trend Blamed on 
Eisenhower,” from the official paper of 
the AFL, and, “Labor Gets the Works 
Under the New NLRB Rules,” from the 
CIO organ. 

The union complaints center around 
decisions made since President Eisen- 
hower appointed three new men to the 
Board last spring. It is charged that the 
new Board is reversing long-standing 
policies of NLRB, is going much further 
than the old Board in “clamping down 
on unions.” Only occasionally do the 
labor leaders find anything good in the 
Board’s decisions. 

Here are the types of decisions that 
the unions are complaining about: 

Cooling-off periods. The waiting 
time before a union can call a legal 
strike is extended in many instances be- 
yond the 60-day interval specified in the 
Taft-Hartley Act. In the past, NLRB 
held that a union could strike during the 
life of a contract, under some conditions, 
if it gave 60-day notice to the employer. 
Now, NLRB says that the strike must 
wait until the contract expires, unless 
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there is a provision in the contract allow- 
ing it to be reopened during its term. 

To union leaders this means that 
NLRB has inserted “no-strike” clauses 
in union agreements that do not have 
such clauses. If a union goes out on strike 
before the expiration, or reopening, date, 
workers who join the strike may be fired 
by the employer. Waiting until the ex- 
piration date will not be enough. NLRB 
holds that the notice of 60 days must be 
given. If this waiting period runs beyond 
the expiration date, the strike must be 
delayed. This applies to any strike about 
contract changes. 

If a contract has no expiration date, 
but is allowed to run on indefinitely, sub- 
ject to notice of cancellation, a union can 
strike at the end of a 60-day waiting 
period, after giving the notice to the 
employer. 

A 30-day notice also is required before 
a strike is legal, where the dispute is over 
contract changes. This notice goes to the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Serv- 
ice, to give it time to mediate the dis- 
pute, try to talk the union and employer 
into a compromise. 

Up to now, NLRB took no action 
against a union that failed to give the 
warning. However, the Board now is on 
record that a strike over contract issues is 
illegal if the union neglects to notify the 
Mediation Service 30 days before walk- 
ing out. 

A union that failed to give the notice 
is found by NLRB to be guilty of an un- 
fair labor practice—refusing to bargain 
—and strikers lose the protection of 
NLRB. ’ 

Wildcat strikes, where workers walk 
out suddenly, come in for more punish- 
ment under the “new” Board’s rules. A 
union is held responsible for a wildcat 
strike, even when leaders of the union 
assert the strike was not authorized. 

Also, NLRB is cracking down on work- 
ers who stay away from the job during 
a wildcat strike. NLRB holds that work- 
ers who do not report for duty at such a 
time, but who are not joining in the strike, 
must indicate this in some way to the 
employer. If not in sympathy with the 
walkout, a worker must send word to 
the boss, or otherwise indicate his lack 
of sympathy. Failure to do so may leave 
the worker liable to discharge along with 
the strikers. 

Union membership. Employers are 
being given more leeway in questioning 

(Continued on page 94) 








3 VIEWS OF LABOR BOARD: 











—McCoy for the Machinist 


“THE UMPIRE WON‘T PLAY” 
... says an AFL cartoon 











—John Baer for Labor 


BOXING MATCH 
. a railroad-union view 

















~—Coak for the Nat’!, ClO News 


“NEVER DARKEN OUR DOOR” 
... as the CIO sees it 
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500 More 


Employees 


... yet paper towel costs go down 





The Pennsylvania plant of one of 
America’s well-known companies 
finds Mosinee Sentinel Towel Ser- 
vice is still saving them $300.00 per 
month, compared to previous towel 
service. This tremendous saving 
exists in spite of the fact that (1) 
number of employees has increased 
by 500, and (2) plant has increased 
its work week from 5 to 7 days. 


BAY WEST PAPER CO. 


1100 West Mason Street 
GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


A Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 





the pipe that 
lasts the longest 
costs the least 


economize with 


longer-lasting 


BYERS 


WROUGHT 
IRON 
aig? 


WRITE DEPT. K FOR BOOKLET 
“THE ABC’S OF WROUGHT IRON’”’ 


A. M. BYERS COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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Labor Board rulings 
aid employer groups 


workers as to union affiliation, on the the- 
ory that an employer has a right to check 
up on the union’s membership claims. No 
longer is it a violation for a foreman to 
ask a worker if he belongs to the union, 
as long as no threat is implied. However, 
an employer still cannot fire a worker for 
belonging to a labor union. 

Employers’ associations have a new 
weapon they can use against an old un- 
ion tactic. Unions dealing with a group of 
companies often try to weaken the asso- 
ciation by calling a strike against one 
company in the group, while allowing 
the rest to operate. After winning that 
strike, the union can call strikes at the 
other plants, one at a time, if the other 
employers do not sign up. 

NLRB now rules that it is legal for the 
other companies in the group to close 
their plants when the union calls a strike 
at the first shop. In this way, the associa- 
tion members can keep a united front 
against the union. The “old” Board called 
it a law violation when employers joined 
in a move to close their plants against 
this union tactic. 

“Captive audiences.” Under past 
policies of the Board, an employer who 
called his employes into a meeting on 
company time, to hear an antiunion 
speech, had to give the union an equal 
opportunity in advance of a bargaining 
election. The union could talk to the 
workers on company time. However, that 
is changed now. The employer can hold 
the meeting, as long as it isn’t held within 
24 hours of the election, without pro- 
viding company time for a union meet- 
ing. 

An employer’s right to talk to his work- 
ers also is interpreted now as including 
the right to tell them that the plant might 
be transferred to another city if the union 
wins an election. The “old” Board found 
statements of that kind to be an unfair 
labor practice. 

NLRB’s new policies also allow the 
purchaser of a plant, or firm, to ignore 
any NLRB charges that may be pending 
against the old employer. Unions want 
the pending charges to be carried on 
against a new owner, with any penalty 
to be paid by the new owner. That for- 
merly was the practice. 

Small business firms. The NLRB 
also is narrowing its field of operations 
by refusing to accept cases involving 
many small business firms that formerly 
were covered. Union leaders complain 
that “millions” of workers employed by 
smaller firms are cut off from protection 
of the labor law. NLRB members argue 
that the smaller disputes should go to 

(Continued on page 95) 





SERVES INDUSTRY 
AND GOVERNMENT 
TODAY WITH 
TOMORROW'S TECHNOLOGY 
VITRO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


—ceramic colors, chemical products 


VITRO URANIUM COMPANY 
—uranium ore processing 

VITRO RARE METALS COMPANY 
—refining and recovery 

VITRO LABORATORIES 
—chemical and physical research, 

process and system development 
VITRO ENGINEERING DIVISION 


—design, engineering, construction 
management, plant operation 


Vitra 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
261 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y 





‘KEEP P YOUR EYES ON SALES 


Use monthly sales graphs that tell 
you day-by-day how you stand 
against quotas, monthly compara- 
tives, etc. Annual sales thermome- 
ters, full color map U.S.A. plus 
date and space for important meet- 
ings. Full year control pad $3.85. 


THORNTON CO. Dept. US-9 
1036 Peachtree Atlanta, Ga. 











| 
| Please send me: | 
| Reg. $2 Kozaks. Super $3 Kozaks 
| (Millions Use Them) (Last 4 Times Longer) 
| O 1 for $2 0 1 for $3 | 
| O 3 for $5 0 2 for $5 | 
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ERI SAT ROS eRe One | 
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| 0 CASH 0 CHECK | 
| Order at least 2—one for each hand. | 
Clean your car twice as fast and as easy! | 
| Offer limited to continental U. 8S. A j 
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NICE CAR? 


Wipe it off every nice day with 

a $2 KozaK Auto Dry Wash Cloth 

and you’ll NEVER have to hose it. lis 
will even DRY wash a nice car that is so 
dirty you can hardly tell the color of the 
paint. Been doing it for 28 years now. For 
people whose cars are ALWAYS clean. This 
$2 investment will return you fifty in car wash 
savings. And has been so Guaranteed to 10 
million buyers since 1926. Mail coupon to: 


THE ORIGINAL 


KOZAK 


Auto Dry Wash 
307 S. Lyon St. Batavia, N. Y. 


©KOZAK, 307 S. Lyon St., Batavia, N. Y. 
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CIO sees “white spot” 
on a “black record” 


State agencies. The new policy also 
means that these employers cannot get 
NLRB help against any illegal union 
actions. 

Those are among the major decisions 
referred to by union leaders in their 
complaints against the new NLRB. 

A check of NLRB’s latest rulings 
shows, however, that not all decisions 
are going against unions and in favor of 
employers. 

Wage information, for example, still 
can be obtained from employers by union 
leaders. Recent decisions of NLRB seem 
to broaden the policy, making it easier 


for a union to force an employer to list 
salaries or 


wages of each worker, by 
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CHAIRMAN GUY FARMER 
The Labor Board is under fire 


name, as part of the bargaining proce- 
dure. The CIO recently called this de- 
cision a “white spot” on NLRB’s “other- 
wise black record.” 

Craft-union rules issued by the “new” 
NLRB also meet with CIO’s approval. At 
the time of the decision, the AFL called 
the rules a victory for AFL’s craft unions, 
since they are allowed to carve out bar- 
gaining units of skilled workers from 
CIO industrial, or plant-wide, units. 
CIO’s approval seems to be based on the 
idea that some new limitations were 
placed on the craft unions. 

Fines by unions. Another decision 
pleasing to unions holds that a union has 
the right to fine a member for refusing 
to take part in picketing the shop during 
a strike, where a penalty of this kind is 
authorized by union rules. In the test 

(Continued on page 96) 
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ROCHESTER PRODUCTS 
ACHIEVEMENT 






——— Records show that in 1953 Rochester Products 
——— built and sold enough completely 
formed GM Steel Tubing Condenser Coils to equip 
MORE THAN HALF of all the household refrigerators that were sold in the U.S.A. 
during that year. Here is evidence that GM Steel Tubing is helping 
more and more refrigeration manufacturers to build better products, faster, 
for less money. Why not let us do the same for you! 


ROCH ESTER PRODU CTS DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS, ROCHESTER, N.Y, U.S.A. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF ROCHESTER CARBURETORS ANO ROCHESTER CIGAR LIGHTERS 
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Well Stacked H Use your air space from floor 


to ceiling to stack materials on E.M.I. racks. They save valuable 
floor space, protect workers and stock, and speed up materials 
handling. Low-level stock is never tied up. Stationary or port- 
able racks fabricated of strong, square tubular steel are avail- 
able to stack most materials. Sections can be adjusted to fit any 
space or unit load. E.M.I. engineers will design special racks 
for your materials. 


COE 


21546 Hoover Rd., Detroit 5 

















WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG 4 
@ Pallet Racks (illustrated) 
@ Portable Stock Racks 
@ Coil Racks 
@ Drum Racks 
® Special Racks 
for All Applications 
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Revolutionary new car-mover on rubber tires brings ~ 
new speed and economy to your yard operations. 


Is your plant looking for a better way 
to switch and spot railroad cars? Inves- 
tigate this “PAYLOADER” Switching 
Tractor — what it is doing for others 
and what it can do in your yard. 


The big advantage is that it works off 
of the rails—does not have to follow 
the rails and have switches turned when 
going to its next “move”. Instead, it can 
go across the rails and yard by the 
shortest, fastest route. It is also 
free to go to either end of a 
tring of cars and can break a 
string of cars from alongside — 


eliminating a lot of unnecessary and un- 
profitable car-moving. 


The big pneumatic tires and four- 
wheel-drive give tremendous traction in 
either direction —up to 16,000 pounds 
drawbar pull. Available with gasoline 
or diesel power, also without railroad 
equipment for general all around 
drawbar use. The Frank G. Hough Co., 
953 Sunnyside Ave., Libertyville, Ill. 


PAYLOADER’ 


THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. + LIBERTYVILLE, ILL. 


SUBSIDIARY<INTERMATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 





Certainly think those Morton Salt ads 


are distinctive; don’t you? 


2) 


Yes, and they've got a 
selling thought strongly 
registered, too. Needham, 
Louis & Brorby* does them. 


* Here are the clients of Needham, Louis & Brorby... 


Campbell Soup Company 
Cummins Engine Company, Inc. 
The Eagle-Picher Company 
Household Finance Corporation 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 

Kraft Foods Company 
Macwhyte Company 

Monsanto Chemical Company 


Morton Salt Company 

The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Company 

Phenix Foods Company 

The Quaker Oats Company 

State Farm Insurance Companies 

Wieboldt Stores, Inc. 

Wilson & Co., Inc. 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


NEEDHAM, LOUIS & 


BRORBY, Inc. Advertising 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Chicago New York 


Hollywood Toronto 
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. . « Employer threats 
can prompt U.S. action 


case, a union imposed a fine of $500 on 
a member, 

Employer threats of various kinds can 
result in NLRB action against the com- 
pany, for the benefit of a union. For ex- 
ample, a recent decision holds that an 
employer violated the law when he 
threatened to reduce the hours of work 
if a union organized the plant. 





Wage Increases 
Tend to Shrink 


A tendency toward smaller pay raises 
is showing up in some current wage set- 
tlements. Increases of 2 and 3 cents an 
hour are more numerous than they were 
earlier in the year, but the most common 
figure still is 5 cents an hour. 

The latest survey by the Bureau of 
National Affairs, Inc., covering 87 settle- 
ments, shows 14 calling for less than 4 
cents an hour. Raises of more than 10 
cents an hour show a decline, with only 
11 in this category. Only 3 of these were 
for 13 cents or more. 

In 62 agreements, raises ranged from 
4 through 9 cents, with 30 of these 
pegged at 5 cents. Five companies gave 
no pay raise, while one—Studebaker 
Corporation—arranged for a pay cut of 
14 per cent, through the dropping of an 
incentive-pay plan. 

Examples show what is going on: 

In the field of electrical equipment, 
General Electric’s offer of a wage increase 
of 2.68 per cent was accepted by CIO’s 
Electrical Workers. Other unions settled 
earlier at this figure. 

CIO Communication Workers were 
granted raises of $1 to $2.50 a week at 
the General Telephone Company of Cali- 
fornia. The union also won raises aver- 
aging 3.64 cents an hour for traffic em- 
ployes and 6.5 cents for plant workers of 
Wisconsin Bell Telephone Co. 

AFL’s Paper Mill Workers report 12 
agreements giving raises of from 3 to 9 
cents an hour. The most common figure 
is 7 cents. ’ 

Railroad engineers lost their attempt 
to get a larger increase than the other 
rail unions. An arbitration board award- 
ed a 5-cent raise, matching the one ac- 
cepted earlier by the other unions. 

At Oak Ridge, Tenn., an AFL union 
took a 6-cent raise suggested by a fact- 
finding board, after CIO members voted 
to hold out for a larger increase. 

An increase of 7 cents an hour was 
agreed on by Phelps Dodge Refining 
Corporation and CIO Steelworkers. 
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THE POLITICAL CAMPAIGN 
GETS UP STEAM 


EISENHOWER: “Batting .830—Good in Any League” 
RAYBURN: “The Word for the Administration Is ‘Inept’ ” 








Republicans and Democrats differ widely in 
their views of what has been accomplished 
by the 83d Congress. 

President Eisenhower salutes the Congress 
and says its work was good. He claims a more 
healthy prospect exists for peace and security 
as a result of Republican leadership. 








Former Speaker Sam Rayburn of Texas, 
House Leader for the Democrats, says the 
Eisenhower Administration has been ‘‘inept’’ 
in Congress and out and has brought disap- 
pointment to peoples at home and abroad. 

Presented here are the appraisals that are 
to become campaign keynotes. 





THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS TO THE NATION 


Following is the full text of the radio-television broadcast 
by President Eisenhower from Denver, Colo., on Aug. 23, 
1954: 


Good evening, my friends. Many months ago, I promised 
you one night that from time to time either I or some member 
of the Administration would appear before you to give you 
a report on our stewardship of your federal governmental 
affairs in Washington. 

Now, something like 70 hours ago, the 83d Congress ad- 
journed. It will not again meet unless there should be some 
unexpected crisis at home or abroad that would demand it 
to reassemble in Washington. In the absence of such crisis, 
the 84th Congress will take over next January. 

Now, this seems like a good time to report to you about 
the program that has engaged the attention of Congress and 
how successful we have been in carrying out the pledges we 
made to you more than 19 months ago. 

I must say, in starting, that I salute the membership of 
that Congress for their hard work, for their effective accom- 
plishments, and I am sure that, after you take a quick look 
at this record, you will join in that salute. 

It seems to me that the best way to start this little talk is 
to do it against the backdrop of 19 months ago. Remember 
some of the crises that then existed in the world—crises, at 
least, as far as we were concerned. There was in Iran a 
fanatic in charge who was supported by the Communist 
Party, and weekly we felt there was a great danger of that 
huge reserve of oil falling into the hands of the Communists. 
Sixty per cent of the world’s known reserves of oil were also 
at stake. We had a beachhead of international Communism 
starting in Guatemala. We had a terrible war in Indo-China. 
We had the great argument going on in the Suez between 
two of our great international friends. And, of course, there 
was the war in Korea, a war around which there had grown 
up such a political situation that military victory, at least a 
decisive military victory, was no longer in the cards. It was 
a war that brought home to us a daily casualty list, with 
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resulting sorrow in ‘thousands of homes during the course 
of months. 

At home, aside from those casualty lists, there was the 
threat of inflation. It bothered us all. We were worried about 
the cheapening dollar and about the mounting prices, in spite 
of the rigid controls that the Federal Government was 
attempting to enforce on all prices of wages and things and 
everything that we used. 

Along with this, and part of it, was a mounting deficit 
in the federal budget. Each year we were falling further and 
further into debt. We were spending more than we were 
collecting, and the situation was such is to cheapen our 
dollar, to make our debt and our interest payments greater 
and greater, with the resulting load on the taxpayer. 

On top of this, for many months there had been an era of 
talling farm prices, and so the whole farm industry was suffer- 
ing the effects of paying a lot of money for the things they 
had to buy and getting little in return, and the prospects 
looked even worse for them. 

Now in this picture, in this situation, the Administration 
took over a year ago last January and determined on a very 
broad program for strengthening America, strengthening it at 
home spiritually, economically and militarily, and making 
certain that it would be stronger internationally, in so far as 
its peace and security was concerned. 

Now, at home, to make it more secure, there were a 
number of things to do. First, there were great and broad 
economic measures, the relieving of controls and all that sort 
of thing. There was the establishment of security measures so 
as to make it difficult, if not impossible, for Communists to 
penetrate into the Government or into any of the other great 
organisms of our country where they could weaken us, and 
particularly if we should get into a crisis. 

There was the feeling that it was time for a new era of 
fair play, to treat everybody alike, to have no favored classes; 
and this Administration was pledged to do everything it could 
for the benefit of 160 million American people, and not for any 
single group, any single area or any single geographic section. 
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And then it was noticeable at that time, you will recall, 
a growing and continuing trend toward centralization in the 
Federal Government—centralization of power and authority 
in Washington with our affairs more and more being dictated 
in every kind of thing by a bureaucrat in that city. 

This Administration was committed to decentralization— 
decentralizing our own individual affairs to ourselves where 
that was possible, and in Government decentralizing as far 
as possible to the States. You will recall that there was even 
an attempt at that time to take away from some of the States 
their own property, their own territory. We passed the tide- 
lands bill to restore to those States, to assure them in their 
title to their proper lands. 

At the same time, we were in all sorts of businesses. We 
were making synthetic rubber. We were operating barge lines. 
We were operating coffee-roasting plants and clothing stores 
and making rope. 

Well, we have been getting out of that, and we were com- 
mitted to it, so as to return to you, the American people, 
the maximum of initiative, the maximum responsibility and 
authority for looking after your own affairs. 

Now in the international field it was plain, with these 
mounting deficits, we had to provide for our own security, 
but we had to do it as economically and effectively and as 
efficiently as possible. That has been the program of the 
Administration. So defense forces—instead of just saying, 
let’s go out and buy a lot of security, we have been deter- 
mining the priorities in which we should build these defense 
forces. We have tried to minimize the effort on those that 
seemed less essential in this day of the atomic bomb, and to 
get those that seemed to offer us the greatest amount of 
security and put our emphasis on those. This applies, of 
course, to air forces not only in the Air Force itself but in 
the Navy, which in itself deploys now a tremendous amount 
of air power and contributes markedly to our defense. 

Along with all of this we tried to do, through talks, full 
and frank talks with our allies, to establish better relationships, 


to get closer to them, to know exactly where we were going, in 
spirit, in the development of our economic measures and in 
the building of our military measures. NATO, of course, 
existed before this Administration came in. I was serving in 
NATO when I was in Europe during my last tour. But it was 
the great Caracas Conference where all American countries 
agreed that any penetration by international Communism into 
this continent would be considered as a threat for all—to all. 
And that Conference had much to do with the final elimination 
of the threat in Guatemala. 

Ever since we came in, we have been trying to establish a 
concert of nations in Southeast Asia. On April 16, 1953, I 
made a speech on peace in the world in which I urged that 
the free nations undertake that project. 

Now in Indo-China war has ceased, under circumstances 
that are certainly not satisfactory to all of us. In some respects 
they are disappointing, but at least we have an opportunity 
to again tackle that problem of getting a concert of nations 
that will make the whole region safer and more secure for 
freedom. 

Now this program at home can be defined, I think, best by 
saying this: that it has been a liberal program in all of those 
things that bring the Federal Government in contact with 
the individual. When it deals with the human and his prob- 
lems, and what the Government has to do with it, it tries 
to be human, considerate and sympathetic—and that means 
true liberalism. But, when it comes to the economy of this 
country, your pocketbook and your taxes, it tries to be 
conservative. So it is conservative in the economy, liberal 
in human affairs. 

We have been developing a program that would bring 
about a country in which every citizen would have reason for 
bold hope, in which effort would be rewarded, in which pros- 
perity would be shared, freedom would expand, and peace 
would be as secure as humans can make it. It is a great 
program. It is a program to benefit all Americans. 

Now let’s take a look at how it made out. 





—Wide World 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER REVIEWS HIS ADMINISTRATION ON TELEVISION 
“Every American can be proud of this 83d Congress, and can join my salute to it’ 
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Now in discussing what the Congress has done, my friends, 
I can’t possibly take up even the major bills in detail. Liter- 
ally there were hundreds of bills passed by this Congress, but 
many of them are what are called the routine or the personal 
character. 

We calculate that of the bills to promote the program, of 
which I have been describing the purposes in general terms, 
there were about 64 of them. Now these bills I couldn’t pos- 
sibly take up, but I will talk about three or four of them— 
three or four groups of them; and so I limit myself to that 
kind of process this evening. 

Now in the first place, the 83d Congress did two things 
that previous Congresses have tried time and time again to 
do, and they failed to do. 

One, they passed the St. Lawrence Seaway project. Five of 
my predecessors in office recommended that, and they got 
nowhere. 


TAX LAW: “GREAT REFORM” 


The next thing they did was to pass an enormous tax- 
revision bill. I don’t mean just here and there reduction of 
taxes, but a great tax reform so as to make it more reasonable 
for you to deal in this whole tax program with your Gov- 
ernment, to remove inequities and to make the whole thing 
fair. 

Now I am going to read, in terms that I think will be of 
interest to a great many of us, a few statistics as to what this 
tax bill has done, just in the way of looking after people that 
have had special problems. 

First of all, in this matter of dependent children, you 
parents can now deduct $600 for each child regardless of 
how much he earns, if he is under 19 and you furnish more 
than half his support. 

Now, even if he is over 19, you can deduct the $600 just 
as before, if he is going to school or taking on-the-farm train- 
ing. Now such provisions save you taxpayers 85 million dol- 
lars a year. 

Take the matter of child care. If you are a single working 
parent, such as a widow, you can deduct up to $600 addi- 
tional for the expense of child care for each child up to 12 
years of age. This will save you 130 million dollars. 

Medical expenses—and we know what this means to the 
ordinary family budget. You can deduct far more for medical 
expenses than you could under the old law. This will save 
taxpayers 80 million dollars. 

Then for retired people, all of you who are 65 and older 
who are retired, including schoolteachers, firemen, police- 
men, civil servants and so on, will be exempt on retirement 
up to $1,200 of your income. This will give you a tax cut up 
to $240 a year. In its total, it will save taxpayers 141 mil- 
lion dollars. 

Help for farmers. Farmers can now have deductions up 
to 25 per cent of the total farm income for soil and water 
conservation. They get a faster write-off of the expenses of 
farm machinery and equipment. Now these provisions will 
save farmers 10 million dollars. 

Depreciation. All of us—all of you—will get more liberal 
write-off of the cost of new equipment, twice the amount now 
allowed in the first year. This will save 375 million. 

And then this business of filing your final income tax re- 
turn. You have an additional month. It is April 15 now in- 
stead of March 15, and gives you that much additional time 
to make your final payment. 

Now here is the significance of all these tax reforms and 
deductions during the last 19 months. First, they have saved 
you 7.4 billion dollars. This is money you spend for your- 
selves now instead of the Government spending it for you. 
Moreover, it is money that you are using for all of the things 
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that you need to do—you are using your own decisions, in- 
stead of using a bureaucrat’s decision. 

Now, let me ask you this question: How many of you have 
the single—any faint idea of what 7 billion dollars is? 

I had these statistics looked up for me. All the money that 
the American farmers got last year for all the corn and all 
the wheat grown in the entire United States—that was 7 bil- 
lion dollars. 

All of the money paid in all of last year for household 
utilities and for fuel amounted to 7 billion dollars. 

All the money Americans pay each year for doctor, dentist, 
medical and hospital bills is 7 billion dollars. 

That gives you some idea of how money has been re- 
turned to you, and how much of it has been returned. 

Now along with these two items—the Seaway and the tax 
reform, which in themselves, with the long study and analysis 
and work involved, would have been an honorable record, in 
addition to the routine bills—there had been many projects 
undertaken and successfully accomplished that will redound 
to your great benefit. 

You remember I referred to the appalling federal deficits. 
We have reduced them two thirds. And we are well on the 
way toward a goal, finally, of achieving a balanced budget 
in our income and our outgo. 

Now, we haven't used any meat ax in reducing the ex- 
penditures that are making this possible. It has been a se- 
lective type of reduction, and it has taken a very great amount 
of work, but it is being done under the supervision of those 
Cabinet officials, department heads, and in co-operation with 
the Congress, so as to bring you 100 cents for every dollar 
you spend. 

This tax program which I mentioned, incidentally, gives on 
the average to each of you an 11 per cent cut in your in- 
come taxes. 

Now, along with this, the Administration has removed 
200,000 people from the padded pay rolls of the Federal 
Government, and that in itself is something of the order of 
a billion-dollar savings. 

We are, as I said, on the way to a balanced budget, but in 
going in that direction we haven't placed the pocketbook 
above the heart. This is a human Administration. 

Take housing. The housing measure enacted by Congress, 
and the programs of this Administration that will be fought 
through to the finish, will make certain that every American 
family has an opportunity for a decent home, a home in a 
good neighborhood, among good citizens. In fact, one of the 
great reasons for this housing program is to produce good 
citizens, to remove and eliminate those conditions that make 
crime and disorder rampant in certain sections. 


SOCIAL SECURITY: WIDENED 


Now, along with this there are all sorts of Social Security 
programs which have gone into effect, on a widened basis, 
reaching more people, with more liberal payments. This 
brings to the average American home peace of mind, do- 
mestic security. That is the kind of thing that is sought for 
in all of these Social Security programs. 

Health, which means so much to all of-us: We have 
gone into a program of hospital construction and the re- 
habilitation of the permanently disabled on a very broad 
basis. Now, we reject socialization of medicine. We don't 
believe in it. But we know, and everybody must know that 
the United States—the people of the United States—are 
going to have to have access to good medical facilities. And 
we are attempting to bring out a program, and we will 
bring out a program, that will make this possible. Scientific 
research will go on. 

Now the farm problem. When we took over, you will recall, 
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farm income was toppling. And we had such unmanageable 
surpluses, which continued to grow at an alarming rate, that 
they were depressing the market. There was literally nothing 
you could do, so long as the growth of these surpluses was 
not checked, to bring prosperity and the promise of real 
stability to the farmer. 

So we started out with the knowledge that every hour we 
were paying $30,000 of your money—every day $700,000 of 
your money—just for storage of these crops which we couldn't 
dispose of and which were depressing the market and further 
cutting our prices. 

Now we have got a program that will encourage efficient 
production, will stimulate consumption and stabilize farm in- 
come. It has been fought through to almost exactly the terms 
on which it was presented to the Congress. 

When we went into office last January a year ago, you will 
remember, it was a period of extreme international tension. 
Now every single part of that problem was patiently studied, 
often on a bipartisan basis, always with the co-operation of 
legislative leaders dealing with the Secretary of State, myself 
and others in the executive departments engaged in this 
problem. 

The legislation proposed and the legislation that has been 
passed is concerned with security and peace and building a 
strong concert of free nations, because that is the only way 
in which we can make certain that the Communist menace 
will be stalled—stopped—in this world, and finally driven 
back to where it belongs, to its own country. 

The foreign-aid law is not one merely to help other 
people for humanitarian purposes, because it is serving our 
own enlightened self-interest to give us a greater security 
in this country, a feeling of peace and confidence in the 
world. 

The reciprocal trade is another problem that is now under 
earnest study and will be taken up by the next Congress. We 
have got another year as a result of the Randall Report in 
which to study certain features of this whole business so that 
our friends could, with us, make a living through profitable 
trade, and which would eliminate a need for these great 
grants in the future. 


“NEW WEAPONS” AGAINST REDS 


Now, at home, we have had to evolve new weapons in 
order to help defeat internal Communism. The great thing 
we wanted to do was to find effective means of eliminating 
the Communist or the subversive from any point where he 
could possibly damage us, but do it by constitutional proc- 
ess, to make certain that if you or I, or anybody else, was 
called up to question about Communism, he would be pro- 
tected by the Government, and all our people would be 
protected also. 

Now the Attorney General made up a package program. 
I think it was a total of 15 bills that he turned in to Congress 
on this matter, and 13 have-been enacted by the Congress. 
That whole program was made up as a result of the study by 
the FBI, the Attorney General and all others who have been 
so experienced in this great matter. It is a record during this 
past year not only of operation as we went along—getting 
rid of people and reporting many people that shouldn’t be 
here—but getting up the plan that will make us even better 
and stronger in the future. 

Now, how was all this record achieved? One man can’t 
do it. The Congress can’t do it alone. 

Well, first of all, it was almost unprecedented in co-ordina- 
tion—smooth co-ordination—between House and Senate. Then 
there was a new era of co-ordination and co-operation be- 
tween the legislative branches and the executive. My Cabinet 
and I meet frequently with the legislative leaders, and 
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through this process we make certain that we are all going 
in the same direction. 

In addition, in the House and in the Senate there have 
been energetic legislative captains—men in responsible posi- 
tions of leadership in both Houses and who carried the 
responsibility and exercise the authority of committee chair- 
men. 

Of course, in all foreign affairs there are bipartisan consul- 
tations. These take place at frequent intervals, in order that 
we do not allow this great subject, which affects the safety 
and security of all America, to become a subject of party 
politics. That must never happen. And certainly we are doing 
our very best, and I have always pledged my best efforts to 
see that this cannot occur. 

But, all in all, there were 64, as I say, of these legislative 
projects submitted to the Congress. Now 54 of them were 
enacted into law. We did not always make home runs. But 
we did have 54 hits. Some of them aren’t quite what we 
wanted. Now that, after all, is a batting average of .830, and 
any baseball fan will tell you that is pretty good going in 
any league. 

And the next question is: Is the job done? 

And the obvious and emphatic answer is: No, of course not. 
We are at the mid-mark. We will go ahead with this program. 
We are going to get lots of things that have not yet been 
done. 

We are going to have to restudy this question of making a 
reasonable reduction in the minimum voting age. Health re- 
insurance we are going to put before the Congress again, be- 
cause we must have means in every American family so that 
they can insure themselves cheaply against the possibility of 
catastrophe in the medical line. The Taft-Hartley Act needs 
some revisions, and again they will be proposed to the Con- 
gress. I already mentioned the subject of foreign trade. It 
will be one of our big jobs of the coming year. 

Now | said that I have been disappointed. I don’t mean 
individually or personally. I am disappointed because this 
program has been designed, through study and work and co- 
operation with hundreds and literally thousands of people, 
for your benefit, for your greater prosperity at home, and 
your greater security abroad. So when tam disappointed, | 
mean, I am disappointed for all of us—160 million people. 
Nevertheless, every American can be proud of this 83d Con- 
gress, and can join my salute to it. 

Every fact that we have gives the lie to those prophets of 
gloom and doom that saw that we were going to be in an 
economic depression and forming breadlines in this time of 


‘ our history. Of course, we are going ahead with bold courage 


—all of us. 
Now, what about the future? 


“WE ARE GOING AHEAD” 


Our domestic house is partially in order. I mentioned a 
few items we must still get into the hopper and get ac- 
complished, but we are going ahead, and the whole 
planning and program is founded on respect for human 
freedom, dignity, rights and our effort to obtain peace. 
So our relations with the external world will be the thing on 
which we will have to emphasize our efforts during the 
coming months. We will make certain that our friends under- 
stand us better. 

I have already mentioned such places as Korea, Iran, Suez 
and Guatemala, where great threats to our peace and security 
have already been removed. I want to say this: The papers 
right now are filled with gloomy predictions about Europe. 
Don’t be too discouraged. In that country are great friends of 
mine. They are great statesmen. They are laboring for peace. 
They want peace as much as you and I do. And they are 
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not licked yet. And we are certainly not licked. Let us not 
lose faith in them. There is still something to be done in that 
region, and we are going to do it. We are going to develop 
better partners in all parts of the world, between us and our 
co-operating friends. 

And now, my friends, here we are. If we are going 
ahead with this program, if you want it to go ahead, the 
decisions are largely up to you. Because it is the character of 
the 84th Congress that will determine: Can we go ahead 


MR. RAYBURN’S APPRAISAL 


Following is the full text of a statement by Former Speaker 
Sam Rayburn (Dem.), of Texas, as reported in the Congres- 
sional Record, Aug. 24, 1954: 


Mr. Speaker, most of the people of the United States and 
many peoples in free and enslaved lands over the world held 
high hopes for the success of the Republican Administration 
when it assumed the solemn responsibility of guiding this 
great and powerful nation on Jan. 20, 1953. 

President Eisenhower and the Republican Party were 
looked to for vigorous and creative leadership. What a dis- 
appointment we all have suffered! 

As we look around us at the end of the 83d Congress, 
we see that the grand hopes of our people and of friendly 
peoples in foreign lands have been crushed on the bitter 
walls of disillusionment. We witness confusion instead of 
confidence. We see dismay and uncertainty instead of pride 
and courage. 

In the 20 months since the Eisenhower Administration and 
the Republican Part, took over, we have seen our country 
undergo an amazing transition; we have seen our Government 
lose prestige and power throughout the world; we have 
seen our influence as a leading nation diminish, and here 
at home we have seen great segments of our economy struck 
down. 

If there is one word in the English language that would 
properly describe this Republican Administration it is the 
word “inept.” For, my colleagues, this Administration has 
bungled our foreign relations through an ineptness that 
astounds those of us who, even though in the minority in 
Congress, want to protect this great Governmen; want it to 
occupy the same eminence it should occupy in world affairs, 
and want it to survive, above all else. 

But the sad fact before us is this: Since the Eisenhower 
Administration took over, this Government has not won a 
battle on a foreign diplomatic front. 

On domestic issues, the Eisenhower Administration has 
exhibited an ineptness in considering what is best for all the 
people, an ineptness magnified by its desire and programs to 
benefit selected groups: groups of tremendou: wealth and 
privilege, groups that ignore the increased power of the 
masses of working men and women and the millions of farm- 
ers, who provide the food and fiber which create the basic 
wealth of this nation. 

If I were addicted to making predictions, I would say that 
if the Eisenhower Administration and the Republican Party 
continue on the course they have adopted, the reaction of the 
people of this country will be dangerous. 

This so-called Eisenhower “business Administration” and 
Republican Congress have proved by their programs and 
actions that they are strictly for big business. 

The measures they have espoused and enacted which could 
be classified as of benefit to the people are merely extensions, 
or modifications and expansions, of policies and laws which 
originated in previous Democratic Administrations. I refer to 
housing, reciprocal trade, Social Security, mutual aid—all of 
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and push through in all these programs for the benefit of 
America? Or will we be stopped by some kind of political 
arguments? 

We want to go ahead. We are sure that you want us to go 
ahead. All my mail shows exactly that—that you, with us, 
are looking forward to peace abroad, greater security, and 
greater and greater prosperity at home. 

And now, my friends, thank you very much, and good 
night. 


OF ADMINISTRATION’S WORK 


which were initiated by Democrats and all of which were 
once denounced and fought by Republicans. 

The voters of this country cannot be fooled forever. They 
know the Republicans realized that they would have to have 
something to use in their political campaigns, that they would 
have to have some bait to try to attract voters so they can stay 
in power. 

The people also know by now, however, that the Eisen- 
hower Administration and the Republican Congress have done 
a big job—a big job on the farmer, the consumer, the laborer 
and the family with a small income. 

The Administration and the Republican Congress have 
driven down prices for farm products and have driven up 
prices for the consumer. They gave big-monied people hand- 
some tax advantages over the people who earn their income by 
toil. And all this, my friends, is what our Republican col- 
leagues hail as “stabilized economy.” 

We Democrats do not want a “stabilized economy” for this 
country. We Democrats want a thriving and growing economy 
for this country. 

A “stabilized economy” is easily recognized as the old 
Republican squeeze play—squeeze the little fellow and make 
the big fellow bigger. It is a vise—a vise to get the last dollar 
from the consumer and to pay the least dollar to the farmer 
and worker. 

If the Republican Congress and the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration had paid as much attention to the problems confront- 
ing the nation’s future security as they have paid to their 
program to reduce the American farmer to the state of 
Hoover-advocated peasantry and to their program to reduce 
labor to the impotent state of Hoover poverty, we would feel 
safer in our position in world affairs. 

Yes, my friends, it is a sad fact that many good people 
voted for a change in 1952, and it is a sadder fact that many 
of them have gotten a change with a vengeance. 

When the Republican candidate for President and Repub- 
lican orators went all over the country in the fall of 1952, 
they denounced the Truman-Acheson foreign policy. They 
ate up the agreements of Yalta, Potsdam and Teheran blood- 
raw every morning for breakfast. 

Since coming into power, I presume somebody in the 
State Department read the provisions of these agreements 
and understood them. I have heard nothing about them 
since—not even a suggestion of a change in them. Neither do 
I hear the Republicans repeating their campaign calls for a 
change in the Truman-Acheson policy. The fact is that, since 
this Republican Administration came into power, no attempt 
has been made to change the Truman-Acheson policy. But 
they did make one change. They administer it in a sorry fash- 
ion. I am sad to say the Republicans have administered it in 
such a blundering way that we now have fewer friends in the 
world than we ever had in the history of the United States. 

Yes, we have witnessed a new aggressive power rise 
in Communist countries, due to Republican faltering steps 
in our foreign relations. We are now witnessing failure 
upon failure in Asia and Europe, through ineptness. We 
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can see a drift away from American leadership abroad, a 
drift of once friendly nations to the powers on the plains of 
Asia. 

Neither the people of America nor the peoples of friendly 
or unfriendly nations know, from the welter of conflicting 
statements by Republicans in the executive branch and Re- 
publicans in the legislative branch, who is speaking for this 
nation on international affairs. But the unfriendly nations do 
see Clearly that in this confusion the Republican leaders don’t 
know what they ere doing or where they are going. And, my 
friends, the Reds are taking full advantage of it. 

This 83d Republican Congress ended its deliberations with 
a smidgen of positive legislation and with a mass of problems 
unsolved through ineptness and the lack of constructive ideas 
on what to do. 

Unfortunately for the people of this great country in a 
perilous period yet unequaled in our history, this 83d Con- 
gress will blot our record with the reputation of having worked 
harder and produced less original legislation than any of its 
predecessors. 

The Republicans hailed their legislative program as “dy- 
namic” and “forward-looking.” 

It was as “dynamic” as the dodo, as “forward-looking” as 
yesterday. 

It was not conceived for the benefit of the best interests 
of all the people but for big business and the privileged 
people. 

Of all the major legislation enacted, only five bills would 
fall into the category of positive law. In the first session, the 
tidelands-oil and emergency-refugee bills became law. In the 
second session, the St. Lawrence Waterway, the revision of 
the tax structure and the Democratic anti-Communist bill 
were enacted. It was in the maze of so-called minor legisla- 
tion that the Republican Party and the Republican Admin- 
istration did most of the work for the privileged people and 
big business, excepting, of course, the vast advantages granted 
them in the revenue-revision act. 

What about the remainder of the President’s program 
that became law? Again I say, it was either extension, re- 
vision or modification of basic laws enacted in previous 
Democratic Administrations. Without the help of the Demo- 
crats who voted in the interest of the people, much of this 
part of President Eisenhower’s program would have gone 
the way the rest of his program did—the bills he proposed 
which were either defeated, sidetracked or ignored by the 
Republican leaders in the position of responsibility. 

The record shows that the Republican-controlled Con- 
gress repudiated certain proposals of the party’s elected 
leader, scorned many of their and President Eisenhower's 
bright campaign promises, abandoned pronounced prin- 
ciples and handed their chief bitter morsels of compromises. 
Yet the Republican Administration and the Republican 
press: have the audacity to hail these compromises as 
“victories.” 

As an American, as Leader of the Democratic minority 
in the House, I cannot take partisan comfort from this record, 
dismal as it is, distorted as it is by Republican publicists 
and apologists who brazenly hail defeats as victories and 
embarrassing compromises as achievements. 

It is, to me, a solemn and tragic spectacle that portends 
ill for our country and for our people. 

Mr. Speaker, I have now served longer in the Congress of 
the United States than any member presently sitting in the 
House of Representatives. I do not contend that this endows 
me with any special wisdom. It is an accident of fate which 
leaves me in this position of seniority after so many other 
of our colleagues have left this scene. 

Out of that long experience of more than 40 years, how- 
ever, has grown the deep conviction that the continued ex- 
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istence of our free political institutions rests upon two 
bulwarks: 

First, the two-party system; second, party responsibility. 

It is with grave sense of sorrow that I say we have seen 
those foundations shaken and weakened, and the future of 
our nation threatened. 

The Republican Party, entrusted with the reins of Gov- 
ernment at both ends of Pennsylvania Avenue for the first 
time in 20 years, has demonstrated in 20 months its complete 
inability to govern. 

It has revealed an ineptitude that is shocking to those of 
us who have devoted our lives to the service of our people. 

Excepting in its determination to advance big business 
over the interest of the mass of individuals, the Republican 
Administration has disclosed a complete lack of unity, an 
utter division of aims and goals. 

It has unveiled an unparalleled vacuum of leadership. 
It has uncovered a rash of conflicting elements and conten- 
tious views. 

It has brought before the American people the spectacle of 
a Republican President pleading—and often pleading in 
vain—with a Republican Congress to support his proposals. 





—Harris & Ewing 


SAM RAYBURN SPEAKS FOR DEMOCRATS 
“What a disappointment we all have suffered!“ 


It could be that, since the Republicans labored so long and 
so faithfully in the fields of the minority—hurling stones at 
constructive Democratic measures—their power to function 
as a responsible majority has atrophied. 

It is evident, whatever the cause, that the Republican 
Party has spawned a generation of habitual obstructionists as 
varied as the fish in the sea—obstructionists who are incapable 
of acting cohesive'y and constructively. 

The GOP today is not a unified political entity. It is a 
conglomeration of splinter groups, each of which considers 
that it and it alone should rule—rule not only the party but the 
nation. For this great democracy, the situation in the Repub- 
lican Party is pitiful. 

The American people tell us that they are confused by the 
erratic gyrations of this Republican Congress and this Repub- 
lican Administration. Well, they should be. 
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Deliberations of this Congress have been hampered and 
impeded, and actually stalled, by constant conflicts which 
have raged between Republican conservatives and Republi- 
can progressives—with the middle-of-the-roaders fighting both. 
The Republican nationalists and the Republican international- 
ists have engaged in constant cat-and-dog fights, while the 
Republican interventionists and Republican isolationists cut 
each other up. 

Then we see the Republican Chief Executive using hammer 
and tongs on his own forces in the GOP Congress to try to 
get what he wants. 

The picture of Republican Party strife was not painted 
by the Democratic minority. The Republicans did it them- 
selves. An artist—at least an amateur artist—himself, President 
Eisenhower recognized the painting. In a desperate and almost 
frantic appeal to end the free-for-all Republican fracas, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower publicly called for “more political fusion 
and less political fission.” 

Bitter seeds of collapse have been sown by Republican dis- 
sension and the fruit will be a sour crop of disintegration. 
To me, it is a dire warning that our American way of po- 
litical life is endangered by a breakup of what purports to 
be the conservative political party. 

Under a system of two strong and unified political parties, 
this nation has grown and prospered. We Democrats are 
alarmed over the growth of splinter parties under the Re- 
publican banner, over the desertion of principles of the 
founders of the party, and the failure to follow their elected 
chief. For we know the wisdom of the doctrine of two unified 
parties. It has been proved in the history of other countries 
where splinter parties have strangled parliamentary action 
and their nations have been reduced to impotency as a 
result. 


“LEADER WHO DOES NOT LEAD” 


This is the most crucial of all times for the United States. 
Yet, we find ourselves with an elected leader who does not 
lead, because the men and women in his party’s rank and 
file refuse to follow. Even though these people wear the 
Republican insignia, they ignore the discipline of party re- 
sponsibility, wander off on tangents and desert their party 
standard. 

How can the Republican leadership have the audacity to 
ask the voters of America to elect more irresponsibles to Con- 
gress in November? How can they ask the voters to com- 
pound an existing evil? 

President Eisenhower voluntarily set the standard by which 
the American electorate is to decide on how to vote in No- 
vember. On the recent date of August 4, the President an- 
nounced at his press conference that the issue of the 1954 
election was the enactment of a program based on the Re- 
publican platform. 

The record shows that, in contrast to the Republican 
pledges to the people in thie 1952 National Convention, their 
platform is now in shambles. 

In foreign policy the platform promised for America a 
“dynamic initiative,” a course of action “animated by courage, 
self-respect, steadfastness, vision, purpose, competence and 
spiritual faith.” 

What have we had for the past 20 months? 

We have had indecision instead of initiative; we have had 
timidity instead of courage; we have had abasement instead 
of self-respect; retreat instead of steadfastness; blindness 
instead of vision; bungling instead of purpose, and incom- 
petence instead of competence. 

We have witnessed a startling exhibition of evasiveness, of 
alternate threats and withdrawals, of contradictory statements 
from immature voices high in Republican circles—voices that 
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have not quit sounding off despite repudiation by their Chief 
Executive. 

The Vice President of the United States announced one 
day that American ground troops were going to be sent to 
Indo-China. Another day, the White House denied it. “Mas- 
sive retaliation” was threatened against Red aggressors by 
the Secretary of State. Yet the Reds march on and prove his 
words empty. 

The President asserts we can find a means of peaceful co- 
ordination with the Reds, even as they gain ground and our 
position in the world grows graver. Yet almost at the same 
time the Republican Leader of the Senate calls for war 
against Red China. To cap the climax of indecision and lack 
of determination or ideas of how to meet the situation, the 
Secretary of Defense takes a “new look” at the latest defense 
“new look” and pronounces that it is all “political” and not 
a “military” matter. 


ASIA: “PROBABLY LOST” 


In the midst of this whirligig came the fall of Dienbien- 
phu, the surrender at Geneva, the abandonment of 12 million 
people—once free people—in Indo-China to Communist 
slavery, and an uneasy truce dictated by the Reds, a truce 
as shaky and as unsure as the truce the Chinese wrung from 
us in Korea. After all this, the brave and almost forgotten 
words of the 1952 Republican platform come to haunt us 
as an echo of a once-great party. That platform promised: 
“Our nation will become again the dynamic moral and 
spiritual force which was the despair of the despots and the 
hope of the oppressed.” 

I say again, if there is any one word that can fully de- 
scribe this Administration it is the word “inept.” 

By the most recent ineptness of this Administration, we 
have not only lost face in Asia but we probably have lost all 
Asia. We have lost prestige in Europe, where our allies are 
confused and confounded by the ever-shifting actions and 
statements of the Republican Administration. Threats by the 
Secretary of State to retaliate against friendly nations have 
alienated the once-warm friendship they held for us. These 
nations have given evidence of wanting to go their way on 
independent paths and that has given aid and comfort to our 
enemies, potential and actual. 

And, my friends, what has happened to that Republican- 
platform pledge of “liberation”? Imagine the disillusionment 
of enslaved peoples in Communist-controlled countries, when 
they recognize that the Republicans also have failed on that 
one. 

To be honest, we must stamp the word “failure” on that 
flowing Republican platform promise: “We will come to 
enjoy the reality of peace.” 

To speak on Republican promises and Republican perform- 
ances is like shooting fish in a barrel. 

Take the field of foreign economic policy, in which the 
Republican Administration promised “trade, not aid.” 

President Eisenhower surely knows by now that we must 
encourage the free flow of international commerce, that 
we must buy from other countries if they are to get the 
dollars needed to pay for goods bought from us. He must 
know also, by this time, that international friendships are 
built upon trade and good will and not upon threats of 
reprisals. 

President Eisenhower did embrace the reciprocal trade 
policy instituted a score of years ago by a Democratic 
Administration. But his Republican Party, wedded to high 
protective tariffs, fought him down. In the first session, 
the Reciprocal Trade Act was extended for only one year 
with the aid of Democrats who furnished more votes for 
it than the Republican majority. The President was placed in 
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the negative position of promising his Republican leaders that 
he would negotiate any new trade pacts and that he would 
destroy the bipartisanship of the Federal Tariff Commission 
by surrendering to demands to put an additional Republican 
“protectionist” on the majority side. 

Only with the help of the Democrats did the President 
succeed in getting another bare one-year extension of this act 
in the second session. Again we Democrats provided more 
votes than did the Republicans. Amid much ballyhooing, the 
Randall Commission was created: a group of businessmen and 
legislators to bring forth recommendations for promoting trade 
abroad. He endorsed its recommendations for a three-year 
extension of the trade act, with additional power for the 
President to reduce tariffs, and for a reduction in taxes on 
American corporations doing business abroad. 

On this, the Republican Congress handed the President one 
of his most severe rebuffs. It tossed the tax and tariff pro- 
posals out of the window. 

On national defense, the Republican slogan makers promised 
a “new look” and more “boom for a buck.” Ignoring the tense 
international problems in the Eastern Hemisphere, the Presi- 
dent and his economy-minded coworkers looked at national 
defense from a dollar angle and not from the broad view of 
national safety. 

Since then, the Republicans have vacillated on national 
security as much as they have on foreign policy. The Secre- 
tary of Defense announced the nation was going to have fewer 
warplanes and better defense. He said he was going to econ- 
omize by cutting the fighting forces, and that this would 
produce more safety for the nation. How can you reconcile 
these statements? 


DEFENSE: “NEW ‘NEW LOOK’ ” 


The President went along on this program, which pur- 
ported to prepare for any type of war with emphasis on re- 
taliatory atomic attacks. Eeonomy was the key, but safety was 
sidetracked. By last May, events in the Far East disclosed the 
weakness of the plan. The Administration took a “new look” 
at the “new look,” and since then they have been looking 
over old problems and new problems. 

Man-power goals, destined to go down, now are to go up. 

Defense spending was to decline. Now it is to rise. 

The Air Force was to have fewer fighting wings. Now it is 
to have more fighting wings, nearly as many as the Truman 
Administration said were needed. 

Universal military training is out one day, in another day 
and denied by the White House, until at least after the No- 
vember elections. 

The Republican platform had pledged: “We will strip 
it” (our preparedness program) “clear of—lack of co-ordina- 
tion.” 

On national economy, the Republican platform said: “Our 
goal is a balanced budget, a reduced national debt.” 

The budget has not been balanced. 

The national-debt limit has been increased by 6 billion, 
to 281 billion dollars. 

Large annual deficits continue. 

We saw the unusual situation of the Republicans prom- 
ising to balance the budget, cut taxes, stop deficit spending 
and reduce the national debt—and then claim credit for a 
per-cent reduction in individual income taxes the Democrats 
had provided to take effect on January 1 this year. 

At no time after World War II did the then President Tru- 
man ever recommend deficit financing. The fact is that the 
Truman Administration, despite the cost of the Korean con- 
flict, operated the Government on a cash basis. For the 
eight years 1946 to 1953, inclusive, cash operating income 
of the Government exceeded operating outgo by $6,862,000,- 
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000. Excepting 1949, 1952 and 1953, a surplus in revenue 
was recorded. 

At the outset, this Administration instituted a “hard 
money” policy. It boosted the interest rate on new Govern- 
ment securities and withdrew support from outstanding 
obligations. Certain Government bonds dropped 10 per cent 
in market value. The smart operators and bankers grabbed 
these low-priced securities, thereby boosting their interest 
return. 

The Secretary of the Treasury and his other “hard money” 
advocates soon were forced to abandon this policy and began 
to support the bonds through purchases. President Eisen- 
hower, using his influence on the Federal Reserve Board, 
supposedly an independent agency created by Congress, and 
on the Treasury, shifted to a “soft money” policy, to counter- 
act the effect the “hard money” policy had on business, em- 
ployment and the economy as a whole. 

The Republicans wanted to avoid an economic recession. 
Since then, the Federal Reserve System has pumped money 
into the economy, booming certain securities on the stock 
market, many far beyond their true earning value. If such an 
operation had been undertaken under a Democratic Admin- 
istration, th» Republicans would have condemned it as 
“inflation.” 

In the first session, the Republican Congress dealt a defeat 
to the President when it rejected his plea to increase the 
national-debt limit from 275 billion dollars to 290 billion 
dollars. This session granted the Administration a temporary 
one-year increase of 6 billion dollars after refusing to fulfill 
a request for a 15-billion-dollar permanent increase. 

The Republican platform advocated an economy of “full 
production.” 

In December, 1952, the last month of the Democratic 
Administration, the Federal Reserve Board’s seasonally ad- 
justed index of industrial production stood at 133 per cent of 
the 1947-49 average, the accepted base of 100 per cent. For 
June of this year, it was 124 per cent, a drop of 9 per cent. 

Another promise was eclipsed by performance. 

Fewer people were working in July of this year than in 
the same month in the last year of the Truman Administra- 
tion. In July, 1952, the number of jobless was at 1,942,000. 
In July, 1954 jobless numbered 3,346,000, an increase of 
40 per cent, and the working force is increasing a million a 
year. 

Republicans dismiss the increased unemployment as condi- 
tions resulting from “soft spots” in the economy. Individuals 
without jobs or income may be “soft spots” for the Republi- 
cans, but idle workers are in a depression of their own. 

This Administration pays more attention to the manufac- 
turers and their profits than to the condition of the workers. 
It points with pride to “profits after taxes of manufacturing 
corporations in 1953,” described by a joint report of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission as “6 per cent higher than in 1952.” 


WHO GOT TAX CUTS 


To counteract the decline in earnings of workers and in- 
come of farmers, we Democrats sought to get the Republican 
Congress to increase the personal exemption on individual 
income taxes from $600 to $700. This would have saved the 
taxpayers around 2.5 billion dollars—money which could have 
been used to buy food and goods, thereby stimulating busi- 
ness activity and more employment. But the Republicans 
defeated this effort. They succeeded in winning, however, on 
a proposal to exempt from taxation a portion of income from 
dividends on stocks, thereby giving relief to individuals on 
unearned income—more relief than granted to persons who 
work for a living. 
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The Republicans dropped the excess-profits taxes on corpo- 
rations. This benefited the most profitable of corporations be- 
cause, of the 450,000 operating in this country, only about 
50,000 were paying excess-profits taxes. 

While the Republicans did reduce excise taxes by 990 
million dollars, they continued for a year the Korean increases 
in excise taxes amounting to $1,077,000,000, making the so- 
called excise-tax reduction actually an increase of 87 million 
dollars. The Republicans sought to make those excise levies 
permanent, but we Democrats mustered enough strength to 
defeat that move, which would have saddled the people and 
business with these levies forever. The Republicans also 
continued for another year the corporate tax rate of 52 per 
cent, to bring in 2 billion dol'ars. The peacetime rate previous- 
ly was 42 per cent. 

Now the Republicans continue to claim credit for the 11 
per cent tax reduction on individual income, which we Demo- 
crats provided for in the 8lst Congress. What the Republi- 
cans did on this was purely negative. 

The individual income tax payers will save 3 billion dollars 
through positive action taken by the Democrats, yet the Re- 
publicans claim they did it. 

The Republicans also allowed the Social Security taxes 
to increase from 3 to 4 per cent on pay rolls, half to be paid 
by the workers and half by the employers. 

On agriculture, the Republicans made big promises in the 
1952 campaign. At the National Plowing Contest in Kasson 


[Minn.], when he was a candidate, Mr. Eisenhower stated - 


that he not only favored 90 per cent of parity on farm com- 
modity prices but he favored 100 per cent parity in the 
market place for 1954. But at Brookings, $. Dak.; later, he 
placed no time limit on his pledge. 

After the election, President Eisenhower changed his mind. 
He went all out for Secretary of Agriculture Benson’s proposal 
for flexible price supports from 75 to 90 per cent. Whenever 
a minimum is set on price supports, it automatically becomes 
the maximum. 

The Eisenhower Administration put full pressure on Con- 
gress to adopt the flexible provision. Republicans were told 
that it they re-enacted the Democratic 90 per cent rigid price 
support for the basic commodities of cotton, corn, wheat, rice, 
tobacco and peanuts, President Eisenhower would veto the 
bill, thereby placing into effect the old Aiken Act, passed by 
the Republican-controlled 80th Congress. This would have 
made the maximum price support 75 per cent. 

The Republican compromise of 82% per cent was adopted 
in view of this threat. Despite the fact that it was a com- 
promise, President Eisenhower hailed it as a “victory” over 
the farm bloc in Congress. 

This “victory” over the farmers and the farm bloc in Con- 
gress comes at a time when farmers are getting 20 per cent 
less for their products than they were getting two years ago. 
This means another cut of 7% per cent to producers of the 
basic crops. 

The “victory” was a repudiation of the President’s own 
campaign promises, for the Republican platform said: “We 
favor a farm program aimed at full parity prices for all farm 
products in the market place . . . The Republican Party will 
create conditions providing for farm prosperity and stability.” 


NEW ENEMY FOR FARMERS? 


In 20 months, Secretary Benson accomplished an unprece- 
dented thing. They turned the town people against the 
farmer. I think this effort to turn the townfolks against the 
farmer was one of the cruelest things I’ve ever heard of. 

Why they did it is pretty obvious. They did it for political 
reasons, and they used the false argument that Government- 
held farm surpluses increase the cost of living. This dis- 
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creditable and demagogie tactic will rise to haunt the Re- 
publican Party, even though they did it because they are 
trying to lure into the GOP fold the huge vote in the vast 
cities across the land. 

The Republican-controlled House Committee on Agricul- 
ture repudiated the false argument that stored farm surpluses 
increased the cost of living. In a special study of the problem 
the Committee found that, while the prices the farmer re- 
ceives have dropped, the retail prices paid by consumers 
have risen. 

Out of each dollar spent by the housewife for food 
produced in this country, the report said, the farmer re- 
ceives 44 cents gross, or 14 cents net, after paying the 
cost of production, including gasoline, fertilizer, seed, labor, 
trucks, tractors and other supplies. Thus, with a heavy 
investment and for the labor of himself and his family, 
the farmer gets but 14 cents of each consumer’s dollar, a 
smal] margin. 

The 56 cents of the consumer's dollar goes to the processor, 
the middleman and the retailer. 

A typical example cited by the Committee was wheat. It 
reached a peak price of $2.81 a bushel in January, 1948. The 
average price of a loaf of bread was then 13.9 cents. Wheat 
is now $1.91 a bushel and the average price of a one-pound 
loaf of bread has increased to 17 cents. 

Who are the profiteers under the Republicans—big_busi- 
ness? The great mass of consumers and the struggling farmers 
do not profit. 


COST OF LIVING: UP 


The Republicans pledged a stabilized economy in their 
campaign pledges. The cost of living has been constant- 
ly increasing. The costs have been increased not only on 
food but on utility rates as well. The vast power compa- 
nies and the telephone companies have increased their rates, 
the price of gasoline has raised the cost of transportation 
and hikes have occurred in almost all lines of services. 
This accounts for increased earnings by certain elements 
of industry. 

President Eisenhower embraced the principle of the hous- 
ing program initiated in previous Democratic Administrations 
—a program which has made it possible for millions of young 
couples to acquire homes, for millions of city dwellers to 
move out of slums into modern, healthy apartments. 

The Republican Party has made promises for improved 
housing and slum clearance. President Eisenhower asked 
Congress to authorize the construction of 140,000 units of 
low-cost housing. But the Republicans rebuffed him, 75 per 
cent of the GOP members of the House voting against his 
recommendation. 

The Republicans cut his request down to 35,000 low-cost 
housing units, just one fourth of his request. On the straight 
roll call for the 140,000 units, only 51 House Republicans 
voted for the President’s program and 150 voted against him. 
On the same vote, 124 Democrats voted for the 140,000 units 
while 61 voted against. In other words, 66 2/3 per cent of 
the Democrats voted for his proposal and 75 per cent of the 
Republicans voted against it. 

Yet the compromise on 35,000 units was hailed by 
Administration ballyhooers as a victory for President Eisen- 
hower. 

It seems that the Republican publicists around the White 
House are trying to brainwash the American people to a 
point where one must ask: “When is a victory a defeat, and 
when is a defeat a victory?” The answer could be: “In Re- 
publican Administration propaganda.” 

Certainly the Republicans cannot claim a victory for the 
President on his proposals they rejected: 
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1. Revision of the Taft-Hartley Labor Act. 
2. Statehood for Hawaii and Alaska. 

3. The “trade, not aid” program. 

4. The health-insurance program. 

5. Give 18-year-olds a vote. 

6. The internal-security proposals. 

The Republicans did revise and extend the Social Security 
program, instituted by the Roosevelt Administration in 1934 
and passed by Democrats despite the GOP cries of “social- 
ism” and “radicalism.” 

When the Social Security proposal was brought before the 
House 20 years ago, every Republican member who voted, 
voted to kill the measure on a motion to return it to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Even the revision was a compromise as compared with 
the request of President Eisenhower, who proposed to cover 
10.5 million in the old-age and survivors insurance system. 
The Republican Congress slashed the coverage, dealing the 
President another blow. It did raise the monthly benefit 
payments in the belief that this would be politically adroit. 

It was a strange scene in the House for us Democrats 
to see this program espoused by reactionary Republicans 
who had denounced the Social Security system as “socialistic” 
and “radical” in the days of Roosevelt and Truman. 

The mutual-security program, also initiated by the Demo- 
crats to aid European, Asiatic and other countries to combat 
Communism in the early post-World War II years, was con- 
tinued after the Republicans cut the President’s proposal to 
2.7 billion dollars. The President needed Democratic assist- 
ance in both sessions to defeat the Republican isolationists. 
In the session just closed, 141 Democrats and only 118 Re- 
publicans in the House supported Mr. Eisenhower. 

Both the President and the Republican Congress displayed 
their opposition to public power, as embodied in the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority and great federal projects that have 
brought cheap power into Western regions which have since 
prospered. . 

The determined efforts of this Administration to give away 
to big business_electrical power developed by taxpayers’ 
money, and the Federal Government’s great timber and oil 
reserves and grazing lands are revealed in policy and leg- 
islation. Much of this has been accomplished through so- 
called minor bills, rushed through in more or less dis- 
guised form to benefit selected groups and special interests 
which contribute substantially to Republican campaign 


funds. 
TVA: SUPPORT WITHDRAWN? 


During his presidential campaign, Mr. Eisenhower pledged 
in Tennessee to support the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
He later reversed himself and cited TVA as “creeping 
socialism.” His recent order to the TVA to let its facilities 
be used by a new power corporation set up after he 
entered the White House was a shocking act. Not in my 
memory has a Chief Executive taken such a drastic step, 
particularly when an established Government function was 
involved. 

This development has caused alarm among many people, 
especially since the Administration has committed itself to a 
giveaway policy—a policy by which private interests in many 
lines are acquiring projects developed at taxpayers’ expense 
for the benefit of the entire country. 

The Administration giveaway policy would have gone so 
far as to let business take over Government patents on 
atomic energy, which truly belong to the taxpayers—the tax- 
payers who contributed 10 billion dollars to the develop- 
ment of this source of limitless energy. Only the determined 
efforts of the Democrats in Congress prevented this policy 
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being written into law as a part of the revised Atomic Energy 
bill. 

The Republican Party is determined to take care of its 
own. Thus, legislation to bolster the shipyards by authorizing 
modernization of old ships and the building of new mer- 
chant-marine vessels unneeded while thousands of wartime 
and postwartime vessels rot at their hawsers—has been 
speeded through Congress in the final days of the session. 

Now, let us go back for a brief review of the “dynamic” 
and “forward-looking” Republican program. 

The major bills enacted were, as I said before, originally 
instituted by Democratic Administrations, namely: 

1. Reciprocal Trade 

2. Mutual Security 

3, Housing 

4. Social Security 

5. Farm Price Supports 

As for the five positive pieces of legislation enacted by 
this Congress, the Tidelands and St. Lawrence Waterway 
bills had been before Congress for a long time, and before 
World War II we Democrats initiated a study looking to the 
revision of the Revenue bill, but were interrupted by the 
emergency of the all-out war in the early 40s. The Emergency 
Refugee bill was supplemental to previous refugee legislation 
enacted by the Democrats after World War II. 


HOW ANTI-RED LAW PASSED 


This Administration said it wanted an anti-Communist law. 
But then it became apparent that the kind of law wanted by 
the Administration was a weak-as-water measure which would 
have slapped the Communists on their wrists and told them 
not to be naughty boys. The strong anti-Communist bill fi- 
nally enacted into law was initiated by the Democrats and 
passed over Administration opposition. It answers effectively 
the Republican charge that Democrats are traitors to their 
country, a falsehood of the lowest type. 

Throughout this Congress, the Republicans have shown 
hostility toward veterans of our wars and legislation benefit- 
ing them. They have clipped appropriations where possible 
and blocked measures proposed to improve the condition of 
the veterans. 

Throughout this Congress, the lack of resourcefulness of 
the Republicans has become more and more obvious, the ab- 
sence of vision has become more pronounced and the neg- 
ative approach to critical problems confronting the nation 
is glaringly apparent. 

The situation is such between the President, who has em- 
braced much of the Democratic legislative program, and the 
Republicans in Congress, who have resisted it, that the coun- 
try will be better off if it returns a Democratic Senate and 
House in the November elections. 

But there is one significant thing that must be cited. While 
the Republicans denounced the Roosevelt and Truman 
legislative programs during two entire sessions of this Con- 
gress, they have not sought to repeal one piece of welfare 
legislation. 

In 1952 the people of the United States concluded that 
they wanted a change. Let me repeat, many of them got it 
with a vengeance! After these months of change, I want to 
ask you, Mr. Farmer, Mr. Laboring Man, Mr. Small Business- 
man, “What is your financial condition in 1954 compared to 
what it was in 1951 and 1952?” and ask you, wherever you 
live, in any section of the United States, “Have you been 
benefited by, and are you proud of, the change?” 


For an article on the Democratic and Republican Na- 
tional Chairmen and their activities in the campaign, see 
page 58. 
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ONLY AN UNBRAKO HAS THE KNURLED CUP POINT which makes it self-lock- 
ing, prevents it from working loose. And only UNBRAKO socket set screws and keys have 
the heat-blended strength, toughness and hardness to withstand the 10 to 45% higher 
tightening torques recommended by SPS. Let us tell you a// the many advantages you 
get by using UNBRAKOs—the socket set screws which you can consistently seat tighter 
than ordinary ones. Write STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Co., Jenkintown 56, Pennsylvania. 


UNBRAKO SOCKET SCREW DIVISION SBS JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 











Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Midsummer figures on orders probably bring some comfort to manufacturers. 

New orders to U.S. factories in July are reported at 22.6 billion dollars 
by the Commerce Department, after seasonal correction. That is a drop of 
less than 2 per cent from orders filed in June. 

Order backlog at the end of July is put at 48.4 billion dollars, down only 
500 million from June. That's the smallest shrinkage in unfilled orders that 
has been reported for several months. 

Summer business of manufacturers is holding up rather well. Factories 
shipped about the same volume in July, considering the season, as in June. 





Increased orders are reported for the month in electrical machinery and 
in transportation equipment, which includes aircraft. Other industries had 
small declines in orders, but nothing to be alarmed about. 


Textile industry reports signs of an upturn at hand. 

Corduroy fabric was boosted 2 cents a yard in price by a leading producer, 
in response to growing demand. That follows some months of inventory trimming. 

Cotton print cloth is reported to be in tighter supply. 

Prices are holding steady for acetate and rayon fabrics. 

Cotton-goods converters reported increased interest in goods for fourth- 
quarter delivery. Drapery fabrics are being bought in larger volume. 

These are all signs that downward cycle in the textile industry has been 
passed and that an upward cycle is on the way. 




















Business stability is indicated, too, in factory hiring rates. 

Hiring rate in July dropped to 30 new workers for each 1,000 employed, 
from 35 per 1,000 in June. But the Labor Department points out that the drop 
is due in large part to summer vacations and strikes. 

Hirings in primary metals, transport equipment, instrument manufacturing, 
and the stone, clay and glass industries dropped less than usual this year. 

Layoff rate came to 17 for each 1,000 workers. That was the same as for 
early summer and accords with usual seasonal expectations. 

Main point in the hiring and layoff trend is that factory operations seem 
to be holding steady this summer. It is simply confirmation of other signs. 








If you are wondering why retail sales this year have not been keeping 
pace with the trend in people's after-tax income, the Philadelphia Federal 
Reserve Bank comes up with a reasonable explanation. 

People really haven't as much money to spend as they had last year. 

The cause: Fixed commitments, amounts of income that people have contracted 
to pay month by month. These contracts have been rising faster than incomes. 

Effect of this trend is to leave less for most people to spend in stores. 

(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Commitments are defined by the Philadelphia Bank as contracts to repay 
installment and mortgage debt, rents, insurance and property taxes. These 
are expenses that people cannot escape. 


The bank gives estimates of what this development means to trade. 

Contract payments now take about 32 cents of the consumer's dollar. Back 
in 1946, when debt was low, these payments took only 20 cents of each dollar. 

Debt charges alone now take 14 cents, against 6 cents in 1946. 

Even since 1946, of course, people have been committing themselves to meet 
more and more fixed costs. But, except for 1949, the total increase in people's 
incomes each year has been bigger than commitments. This gave people more 
actual dollars to spend on consumer goods. That is now changed. 

People's incomes this year did not rise as fast as the amount of income 
they pledged to pay debts, insurance, property taxes, etc. 

The bank advances this development as at least a partial explanation of 
why sales have dipped in the face of an increase in after-tax income. 














In sales planning, this study carries a suggestion that merchants might 
be wise to consider uncommitted income rather than total personal income as 
a gauge of what the total consumer market will be. 


Meat supply this year is running considerably ahead of a year ago. 

Beef production this year is expected by Department of Agriculture to 
reach 13 billion pounds, or 500 million pounds above last year. 

Hog slaughter, also above last year, is to climb markedly in months ahead. 
Peak in hog marketings is expected to come in October. 

Meat prices already are sagging under this supply. That is good news for 
housewives, but may be a headache for farmers and the Government. 











Agriculture Department, American Meat Institute and food retailers, in 
fact, are planning a campaign to promote consumer demand for meat, particularly 
beef. The Meat Institute expects the biggest: cattle run in history this year. 


Administration is starting now to press for a more liberal trade policy. 

Mr. Eisenhower has announced that he will ask Congress to put foreign-trade 
proposals near the top of the list for 1955 legislation. 

Eisenhower program calls for extension of the Trade Agreements Act for 
another three years, with permission to cut tariffs 15 per cent. 

State Department, meanwhile, is scheduling hearings in September on 
plans to alter the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). 

Topics to be discussed: treatment of underdeveloped countries in trade 
policy; farm-commodity quotas and export subsidies; import restrictions against 
U.S. goods; duration of tariff concessions; changes in GATT organization. 

Meeting of GATT countries is to open in Switzerland on November 8. 

Next Congress, obviously, is to be asked to go along with Eisenhower 
ideas on liberalizing trade. Last Congress was quite unsympathetic. 

















Growing customer note: Census Bureau reports that the population now 
contains about 18 million children under 5 years of age. That has significance 
for market analysts as well as for the country's school officials. 
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How does a GIANT 


Just WRITE, WIRE or CALL— 


THE INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DEPT. 
Drawer U -649 (Telephone 4-1451, Ext. 474) 

Norfolk and Western Railway 

ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


get to be? 


Just like little oaks get to be big oaks — from small beginnings. 

If you’re beginning a chemical operation in a small way, the 
Norfolk and Western is eager to help you. And here’s how: 

In the Land of Plenty there are many solid industrial advantages 

. with excellent plant sites and plenty of room to grow. 
Frankly, we would like to tell you about them. 

The men of the N & W’s Industrial and Agricultural Depart- 
ment can give you all the practical, up-to-date facts about this 
great and growing region. These men are plant location 
specialists. They know the relation of production and dis- 
tribution to plant location. 

Get these facts today . . . without obligation, without pressure, 


reliably and, of course, in confidence. 
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Finance Week 








WHY BUSINESS ISN’‘T BORROWING 


Lots of Ready Cash, Cautious Buying 


Something's missing in the 
general picture of business re- 
covery. Bank loans to business 
aren‘t behaving normally. 

Upswing in loans, usually well 
under way by this time of year, 
has failed to show. Officials have 
explanations, but nobody is sure 
of a complete answer. 


A persistent sag in business borrow- 
ing from banks is beginning to puzzle 
the economic experts who are confi- 
dent that the recession is all over. 

Bank loans to business are accepted as 
one of the most reliable—and up to date 
—of the economic barometers. Their fail- 
ure to turn up in recent weeks, when 
normal seasonal tends virtually demand 
it, is raising serious questions. 

Ordinarily, the volume of these loans 
starts expanding in late June or early 
July. Wholesalers and retailers start lay- 
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ing in stocks of goods for the autumn 
trade about then. Factory shutdowns due 
to vacations are fewer, at least by late 
July. Commodity dealers, buying the pro- 
duce of farms, borrow to finance expand- 
ing stocks. All in all, it’s taken as normal 
for bank loans to swing upward after the 
Fourth of July, if not before. 

But here it is nearly Labor Day, and 
no upturn yet. In the six weeks after the 
end of June, as the chart on this page 
shows, there was a drop of a billion dol- 
lars in the outstanding business loans of 
banks reporting weekly to the Federal 
Reserve Board. There was a drop of an- 
other 70 million in the seventh week, not 
shown in the chart. These changes in 
commercial, industrial and agricultural 
loans are in striking contrast to shifts in 
the same periods of recent years. 

Only in the recession year of 1949 did 
the volume of bank loans to business 
continue to decline well into the summer. 
Even then the decline did not compare 
with this year’s. Actually, a substantial 
part of this summer’s drop occurred 
when the Commodity Credit Corporation 


Bank Loans to Business — 


redeemed some of its certificates. Even 
allowing for this, though, the shrinkage 
in these bank loans has been unusual. 

A look at some of the points at which 
the shrinkage shows up most prominently 
will help you to understand the loan trend. 

Industry-by-industry view, for ex- 
ample, points up some explanations. 

In manufacturing, it’s the metals and 
metal-products producers who have 
trimmed their bank borrowing most 
sharply. And it’s in that same big indus- 
try group that the business downturn 
has been particularly noticeable. 

Consumers have been buying less of 
all sorts of durable products. Demand 
and output are down, ‘too, for durable 
goods turned out for industrial use. Re- 
sult is a lower level of operations, which 
requires less working capital, less bor- 
rowing. 

The same applies in the petroleum, 
coal, chemicals and rubber group. Lower 
output means that smaller working funds 
and less borrowing are needed. 

A drop in family buying of automo- 
biles and most kinds of household appli- 
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ances also means an important drop in 
borrowing by consumers. Result: Less 
borrowing from banks by the sales- 
finance companies that supply much of 
the credit for installment buying. 

Only commodity dealers in the trade 
groups have been borrowing substan- 
tially more from banks than they were a 
year ago. And much of that is credited 
to the fact that, with grain elevators 
overflowing, a large part of the wheat 
crop had to be sent to market rather 
than put under Government-sponsored 
price-support loans. Commodity dealers, 
handling the crop, have been borrowing 
more heavily. 

The construction industry, at the same 
time, has been borrowing a bit more 
than a year ago to help finance a record 
building boom. 

On balance, though, the smaller bor- 
rowing by industries that have slowed 
most noticeably has more than offset the 
larger borrowing by a few industries. 

Over-all view of business and indus- 
try turns up other clues, perhaps more 
important ones. 

Many companies, for one thing, find 
themselves with more funds on hand 
than they have had in many past sum- 
mers. Profits are down somewhat, but so 
are taxes, particularly for corporations 
that benefited from an end of the excess- 
profits tax. Result, for many firms, is more 
funds available. 

Trimming of inventories, at the same 
time, has helped to generate cash in the 
tills of thousands of companies in many 
different industries. Now, some indus- 
tries—many retail and wholesale lines, 
for example—are laying in new stocks 
for autumn trade, but not always with 
the enthusiasm that marked buying in 
recent summers. 

Other “outside” sources of funds, too, 
are serving temporarily to reduce the de- 
pendence of businessmen on banks. 

Big companies, with top credit ratings, 
can go to the commercial-paper market 
and sell 1.0.U.’s for short-term funds. 
And the interest rate on that supply of 
funds has been running below 1.4 per 
cent, against a “prime” rate of 3% per 
cent demanded by big-city banks. Result 
has been a high volume of these 1.0.U.’s 
outstanding in recent weeks. Banks, of 
course, buy this commercial paper, too, 
but increasing amounts of the paper have 
been bought recently by the treasurers 
of nonbank corporations that have tem- 
porary cash surpluses. 

Many corporations, moreover, have 
been taking advantage of the high-price 
—low-yield—market for long-term securi- 
ties to replenish their working capital. 
Some of the biggest corporate bond is- 
sues in history, sold in recent weeks and 
months, have been designed partly for 
the purpose of getting working funds. 
Result, again, is a reduced ‘need for 
short-term loans from banks. 

(Continued on page 114) 
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How to Super-Sell 
Your Product 


Person-to-person recommendation is a 
superior kind of selling. It carries the 
endorsement of a third person, strongly 
influences the hearer to consider, to try, 
to buy. 

Whether your goods are channeled 
through supermarkets or direct-by-mail, 
through dealerships or house-to-house, 
your business is most likely to prosper 
when enough satisfied customers pass 
along a cordial word to others about 
your brand . . . for no form of salesman- 
ship has ever surpassed enthusiastic and 
impartial word-of-mouth advertising in 
its power to convince. 


Begin Now to Benefit 

You can encourage verbal endorse- 
ments of your brand if you give people 
all the facts about its superiority, a// the 
reasons for its advantages, omitting no 
selling point, major or minor. You can 
do this best In print, through well- 
designed, well-circulated booklets, fold- 
ers, broadsides, brochures, catalogs. 

Printed pieces permit you to describe, 
illustrate and document your story in 
complete and memorable fashion. They 
furnish your customers and prospects 
with persuasive, permanent  source- 
material for verbal selling. 


Your Ally—A Good Printer 


There’s no need to tackle the job of 
creating printed pieces single-handed. 
Call in a good printer right from the start. 
Explain your objectives. Make him a 
member of your creative team without 
delay. That way he can effectively apply 
his ideas, experience and skill. You will 
then save both money and time. 

To insure the most distinguished 
printing results with economy, your 
printer will probably specify Warren’s 
Printing Papers. Warren papers have 
enjoyed the respect of the trade for a 
hundred years. Good printers every- 
where rely on Warren’s brilliant, uni- 
form surfaces to produce fine printed 
pieces that encourage superior salesman- 
ship. S. D. Warren Company, 89 Broad 
Street, Boston 1, Massachusetts. 


BETTER PAPER — BETTER PRINTING 
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MICHAELS ADJUSTABLE AST 
KEEP DOORS CLOSED 


... help eliminate drafts and air currents... keep out dirt 
and dust ...compensate for expansion and contraction of 
doors, and close as nearly as possible, a door of any type. 
Made of extruded bronze, Michaels Astragals are avaliable 
in several styles, two of which are illustrated here. 
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metal bevel doors, or as a stop bead. or wood doors (double acting). 
Write today for descriptive literature and prices. 


OTHER MICHAELS PRODUCTS 


© Aluminum Doors © Store Fronts ® Grilles and Wickets 
© Bronze Doors © Bank Screens ® Kick and Push Plates 
® Elevator Doors and Partitions © Tablets and Signs 

© Name Plates ® Check Desks © Cast Thresholds 

© Push Bars ® Stair Railings © Extruded Thresholds 
© Lettering ® Lamp Standards © MI-CO Parking Meters 
© Marquees © Inurnment Urns © Museum Trophy Cases 


Literature on any or all Michaels products will be sent on request. 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., INC. 


242 Scott Street, Covington, Kentucky 
Since 1870 the name Michaels has been a symbol of exceptionally high quality 
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SHORTEST ROUTE TO THE ORIEN, 


Korea, Okinawa, Formosa, Ph 
Hong Kong via Hong Kong 
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. . . Borrowing for expansion 
encouraged by Government 


These are the main points in official 
and business explanations of the failure 
of bank loans to show a normal seasonal 
rise. Whether they add up to a full ex- 
planation is something nobody is sure 
about. 

Upturn in borrowing, in any case, is 
being looked for hopefully as another 
sign that a general business recovery is 
proceeding on schedule. If it doesn’t 
come, then the White House’s economic 
advisers are likely to take another look at 
the “recovery.” 

The Administration itself, meanwhile, 
is doing everything it can to encourage 
borrowing—by businessmen and every- 
body else. Banks have been pumped full 
—and overflowing—with money for lend- 
ing. Government money managers, in 
fact, have been busy in recent weeks 
soaking up some of the lending reserves 
that were created for a seasonal demand 
that failed to show. 

Now, with a superabundance of money 
available for lending and a resulting 
price tag so low as to present a real 
temptation to those who need cash, Gov- 
ernment can only hope that businessmen 
will decide the time has come to expand 
operations and borrow the cash with 
which to do it. 

When that happens, an Administration 
that has been using money as almost its 
only weapon against recession can 
breathe easy again. 





How to Spread 
Advance-Pay Tax 


Here is another angle of the new fed- 
eral tax law that businessmen will find 
useful—provided they know about it and 
how to take advantage of it. 

It’s a rule on the tax treatment of pre- 
paid income—payments made to you in 
one year for services you will provide in 
later years. 

Under the new rule, if you're an ac- 
crual-basis taxpayer, you need not report 
all of your advance payments in the year 
in which you receive them. You may, 
within limits, report these payments as 
taxable income in the subsequent year or 
years in which you actually earn them. 
Under the old law, payments received in 
advance for the use of property or for 
services generally were taxed in the year 
in which they were received. 

Now, using the new rule, you can 
avoid taxes on income not yet earned. 

Specifically, you can spread advance 

(Continued on page 115) 
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SALES EXECUTIVES 
and GIFT BUYERS 


Before you buy Christmas gifts, stop 
and ask yourself this 


ONE QUESTION: 


"Is it something our friends can readily 
get for themselves if they really 
want it?” 


If it is, you can’t expect it to make more 
than a fleeting impression. To get full value 
for the money you spend, write for informa- 
tion about our superb Red Blush grapefruit. 
They make a /asting impression because they 
are a completely new experience in the art 
of pleasure and good living. 


Paint Pony Orchard, Harlingen, Texas 








Send A Copy 


To Your Friends 
_..WITHOUT CHARGE 


i 
U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
24th & N Streets, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Please send a free copy of 
"U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT” 
with my compliments to the persons 
listed below: 


3, 1954, issue. 
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Finance Week 





. . . Taxes can be deferred 
on prepaid rents and sales 


payments over the years in which they 
are earned, up to a limit of six years. 
That applies to any income you receive 
in connection with a commitment to ren- 
der services in a later year. Examples 
are prepaid rent; income from the sale 
of car tokens, coupons, tickets, etc.; 
receipts from the sale of a contract to 
provide services, such as a_television- 
service contract. 

You may elect to use this method of 
reporting without specific permission from 
the Internal Revenue Commissioner if 
you do it this year. After 1954, the 
election will require official approval. 

If you make the election, you'll have 
to use the method on all advance pay- 
ments that you receive. Only exception 
is prepaid income to be earned within 
12 months after receipt—you can report 
that all in the year of receipt even if you 
have elected to defer income. 

Specific rules are laid down for three 
situations: 

The first involves prepaid income to 
be earned within five years after the 
year of receipt. You may report that in- 
come as you earn it over the six-year 
period, according to your regular method 
of accounting. 

For example, assume you receive pre- 
paid rent in 1954 for the years 1955-59. 
You may spread that income over those 
five years. But you need not spread it 
equally. You may allocate it over the 
period just as you earn it. 

Second situation involves prepaid in- 
come to be earned over an indefinite 
period. You may allocate that income 
over the year of receipt and five follow- 
ing years on the basis of past operating 
experience. Whatever amount you expect 
to earn after the sixth year may be 
spread equally over the six-year period. 

Assume that, on the basis of past ex- 
perience, you anticipate that 70 per cent 
of a particular advance payment will be 
earned in six years. The deduction you'll 
take for each year will be the portion 
earned in the year plus a sixth of the 
remaining 30 per cent. 

Third situation involves prepaid in- 
come to be earned in a specific period 
longer than six years. That income you 
may spread equally over the maximum 
six-year period. If, for example, you re- 
ceive in advance the tenth year’s rent on 
a 10-year lease, you may spread it over 
the first six years. 

If you die or go out of business—or 
if, for any other reason, your liability to 
render services ends—the amount of de- 
ferred income not already taken into ac- 
count must be reported in the year in 
which this event occurs. 





copies made in 


minute 


Less than 4’each 









T’S done with the new Kodak 
Verifax Printer. And even if you 
are now retyping just one or two 
letters a day it will pay to have this 
completely different copier. 

You get copies of letters, charts, 
magazine pages, etc., for less than 
4 cents each because you use only 
one sheet of sensitized paper to get 
8 or more photo-exact copies. So fast, 
so easy—you'll blink your eyes when 
you see it done. Anyone in your office 
can turn out Verifax copies after a 
few minutes’ instruction. No change 
in your present room lighting, either. 


Just $240 


The Kodak Verifax Printer is priced 
surprisingly low. Your retyping costs, 
alone, last month may have added 
up to more. See it demonstrated in 
your office. Or, better still, arrange 
for a trial installation. You'll see why 
even the smallest office should have 
a Verifax Printer now! 


CLEE=> copying saves 


wherever there’s paper work 


-—-MAIL COUPON TODAY-— 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Industrial Photographic Div. 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send free Verifax 
folder and names of near-by dealers. 
2 













Name 


Company. 





Address. 





City. State 





Price quoted is subject to 
change without notice. 
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Queen of the’Mayday” 


In answer to the airman’s emergency distress signal, “‘Mayday, 













Mayday”, the Albatross has grown from a speck to a queen 
to many a man marooned in a dinghy or on an icecap. 
Flown by skilled crews of the Air Rescue Service 
of the U. S. Air Force, the U. S. Navy and 

Coast Guard, the Grumman Albatross can 

land and take off from snow and ice as well 

as land and sea. Though she doesn’t fit 

into the airman’s survival kit, 


she’s part of it. 
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‘’ GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
BETHPAGE - LONG ISLAND + NEW YORK 


Designers and builders also of Cougar jet fighters, S2F sub-killers, metal boats, and Aerobilt truck bodies 
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Business Around the World 


WASHINGTON e¢ ZURICH © MEXICO CITY 















>> The U.S. last week broadened the list of products that other countries can 
ship to Soviet Europe without risking loss of U.S. aid. The new, shortened 
embargo list also is a pretty good indication to U.S. exporters of what they can 





and cannot sell beyond the Iron Curtain. 

Revised list cuts the embargoed items from 297 to 217 and gives details on 
specific products. Previously, there had been much secrecy about the list. 

No munitions or atomic-energy items are removed from the list. Nor are 
machinery and equipment specially designed for making armaments. 

But many industrial products, previously on the list, are redefined so 
that only the more important sizes and types are still embargoed. 

Here are examples of what can be shipped now: small turning and boring 
mills, common types of lathes, tractors (except special heavy types), flatcars, 
tank cars, rails, small generators and Diesel engines, locomotives (except 
turbine types), ordinary-sized tires, crude oil, Diesel oil, phosphoric acid. 

Quantities exported will continue under surveillance. 

If you are interested in the sweated-down embargo list, write to the 
Foreign Operations Administration, 806 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
and ask for the "Battle Act Embargo List." Export licensing, of course, is 
still handled through the Commerce Department in Washington. 














>> After President Eisenhower's rejection of higher import duties for lead and 

zinc last week, hopes revived abroad among those who took the raising of U.S. 
duties on imported watches in July to mean that the protectionists in the U.S. 
were calling the shots on tariff matters. 

Government stockpile purchases of newly mined lead and zine from domestic 
mines will be stepped up sharply, in preference to higher import duties. 

Additional quantities of foreign lead and zinc will also go to the 
Government stockpile, as U.S. surplus foods are traded for the metals under 
terms of the new Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act. 

If this plan works, the U.S. will be killing three birds with one stone: 
Disposing of surplus food, taking excess lead and zinc production off the 
market and building up the stockpile of strategic materials. 











>> Decision not to raise lead and zinc tariffs, but, instead, to increase 
Stockpiling, makes friends both at home and abroad. 
Western mining States now feel better about the Eisenhower Administration. 
Lead and zinc mines have a better chance to make money. 
Mexico, Canada, Peru and other suppliers of lead and zinc to the U.S. 
market don't face higher tariff hurdles. Besides, increased U.S. stockpiling 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD--(Continued) 


should tighten up the market. Lead prices have already advanced, after the 
White House decision, and zine may follow suit. 
Foreign suppliers are to be cautioned against flooding the U.S. market. 





>> The lead-zinec decision makes U.S. negotiators feel a little better about 
their position at the November trade conferences in Rio de Janeiro and Geneva. 
In both conferences, the customary charge undoubtedly will be made that the 
U.S. does not practice what it preaches in trade matters--that U.S. talks 
freer trade and then slaps on import quotas, raises tariffs, subsidizes exports. 
It's a little difficult for the U.S. to answer such charges. 
Higher tariff advocates, meanwhile, have filed a number of petitions for ; 
more protection with the U.S. Tariff Commission. These include manufacturers 
of bicycles, glue and gelatin, corkboard insulation and wallboard. Other 








domestic industries indicating their intention to file applications are pro- 
ducers of wire mesh, lace, fluor spar and safety pins. The Swiss-watch decision 
gave them new hope that the Eisenhower Administration would listen with a 
receptive ear to pleas for more tariff protection from foreign competition. 


>> In Western Europe, production of consumer goods is at high levels. 
Concern there is rather with marketing and building up domestic demand. 
Storekeepers in Western Europe are turning increasingly to prepackaged 
goods, less variety, simplified store layouts, more effective display. Tech- 
niques familiar in American stores are being used more and more. 
Self-service stores are multiplying rapidly in Europe now. You see this 
trend especially in Britain, Western Germany, Switzerland, Sweden, Denmark, 
the Netherlands, even in France. This can mean better demand for U.S. products, 
packaged conveniently and attractively to catch consumers’ eyes. 








>> Report from Mexico City indicates a new trend that can affect the types 
and quantities of goods American exporters are sending below the Rio Grande. 

Big push to industrialize Mexico at all costs is apparently being modified. 

In recent years, Mexico has bent every effort to build impressive-looking 
factories, to make what had previously been imported. But many of these ven- 
tures have proved there is insufficient demand to justify large-scale operations. 

Now the Ruiz Cortines Government seems to be laying more stress on agricul- 
ture, relegated to a secondary spot in recent years. Just feeding the rapidly 
growing population has become quite a problem in the last year or two. 

So cotton growers are being encouraged to plant corn and beans when their 
cotton lands lie idle. Government banks are furnishing credit. 

New fertilizer plants will be built and operated by Pemex, the Government 
oil company, to increase supplies needed on Mexico's overworked farm lands. 

Government commissions and agencies have stepped up their programs for ( 
teaching improved methods of cultivation, irrigation, etc. 

Mexican crops are far bigger this year than last. That's especially true 
of corn and beans (basic in the Mexican diet), coffee and cotton. Agricultural 
exports are expected to increase considerably this year. 

If the Mexicans can grow more and export more, they ought to be able to 
import more goods=--especially if they don't spend so much trying to build up 
industrial enterprises on the uncertain base of an agricultural-type economy. 
This seems to be the new feeling gaining headway in Mexican Government circles. . 
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FOR MEN WITH AN EYE ON THE FUTURE 


MARION 191-M 


THE WORLD‘’S 


Men of vision in many industries thrill to the poten- 
tials of this machine, the world’s, biggest shovel on 
two crawlers. 


New in this decade, the MARION 191-M pushes 
aside mechanical limitations of the past and gets 
BIGGER jobs done BETTER as well as FASTER. 


It has the cycle time, maneuverability and travel 
speed of small machines, and is the ideal working 
companion of the world’s largest haulage units. 


The resourcefulness, skill and experience that de- 


LARGEST 


ocoyela. 


LOADING SHOVEL 


veloped the MARION 191-M are qualities that 
make MARION the preferred excavating machines 
in all sizes from 1 to 60 cubic yards. 


MARION POWER SHOVEL CO. 
Marion, Ohio, U. S. A. 


from 1 cu. yd. ta 60 cu. yde. 


_ OSGOOD-GENERAL, a subsidiary, manufactures excavators 
in sizes from 4% to 24% cubic yards, truck cranes from 15 to 
25 tons, Mobilcranes from 25 to 45 tons and log loaders. 
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State Department Spokesman Explains: 


“MASSIVE RETALIATION’— 
ITS TRUE MEANING 





Just how does “massive retaliation” fit into 
the U. S. defense concept now? What is its pur- 
pose? Why wasn’t it used in Korea or Indo- 
China? Is it still basic to U.S. strategy? 

An official explanation is given by the Dep- 
uty Under Secretary of State, Robert Murphy. 
A high policy official with wide experience, 











Following is the full text of Deputy Under Secretary of 
State Murphy’s address to the Air Force Association at 
Omaha, Aug. 20, 1954: 


This is a good place and a good time to discuss the inter- 
relationship of military power and foreign policy. Omaha is a 
good place because in the environs of this prosperous, peaceful 
and hardworkirig community, deep in the American hinter- 
land, is located the headquarters of the great strategic air 
force. And the time is good for the reason that events are 
plainly compelling the United States to re-examine some of 
the assumptions and plans upon which it has heretofore ap- 
proached its great task on behalf of its own vital interests and 
those of its partners in the free world. 

Precisely what is the American task? As defined in the 
recent past by the President and the Secretary of State, United 
States foreign policy is trying to do three things: 

Its aim is to prevent war and the further disruption of 
civilization as a result of war. 

Its aim is to demonstrate, by conduct and example, the 
good fruits of freedom in contrast with the bitter fruits of 
despotism. 

Its aim is to provide the major part of the world’s effort 
needed for the healthy development of the world’s unde- 
veloped areas. 

These are the simple fundamentals of the American ap- 
proach to the rest of the world. As Secretary Dulles [John 
Foster Dulles, Secretary of State] has said on another occa- 
sion, these aims do not include an obligation on our part to 
be responsible for everything and anything that may happen 
on this troubled and divided planet. We do not consider it 
to be our self-appointed mission to attempt to put things to 
rights whenever they go awry elsewhere in the world. Nor are 
we under any delusion that there exists any magic American 
formula for solving the world’s problems. 

Our intent, as the President recently put it, is to be, above 
everything else, a “good partner”—and in that role we propose 
to proceed under the traditional assumption that, as regards 
the rest of the world, the best solutions to the common be- 
setting problems are those originating with the peoples 
directly concerned. 

Now we have in ample measure the means to live with 
these aims, the crude and naked hostility of the Communist 
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Mr. Murphy has served as Assistant Secretary 
of State for U.N. Affairs, as Ambassador to 
Belgium and Japan, and as U. S. political ad- 
viser for Germany after World War Il. 

You get the verbatim text of an address 
delivered by Mr. Murphy, plus his answers to 
questions that followed. 








bloc notwithstanding. It is no exaggeration to say that never 
before, in a period short of general war, has American military 
power been so great relative to that of any avowed or pros- 
pective enemy, or combination of enemies. There is no 
question in my mind that our commanding position in the 
new technology of warfare—particularly nuclear weapons and 
the air power for delivering them—leaves the balance of 
power very tilted in our favor. 

Nevertheless, a paradox today pervades the American 
position. These same weapons that assure us the margin of 
advantage over a thrusting and implacable enemy have them- 
selves generated doubt and apprehensions—not only at home, 
but also among our allies. This is indeed a strange and 
puzzling situation. With what is this nation left to defend 
itself if the instrumentalities brought forward out of our tech- 
nical inventiveness are themselves allowed to become the ob- 
ject of brooding misgivings and indecision? 

Let me make myself clear. I share with all reasonable men 
an abhorrence of war, whether nuclear or conventional. Most 
of us here have had experience with war. We are all, I am 
sure, equally revolted by the mere thought of any possible 
resumption of slaughter—all the more so in the context in 
which, as a result of the development of mass-destruction 
weapons, war is now commonly envisaged. If we Americans 
can be said to have one unifying desire, dominating others, it 
is to prevent the outbreak of more war. 

Yet, it seems to us in the State Department that a good deal 
of nonsense is being written and spoken about these new 
weapons. Suppose the situation had been reversed. Suppose 
it had not been us but the other side that had first come into 
these weapons of advantage. Then there would indeed be 
reason for hysteria and hand wringing. Let us be thankful that 
these new forms of power have been a bulwark to the free 
world’s defense. 

Cold wars demand cold nerves. It ‘is important, of course, 
not to underestimate one’s enemy. But let us never be lulled 
into underestimating our own strength. The United States has 
no intention of dumping its nuclear stockpiles loose upon the 
world. Through all the harassment of a cynical and relentless 
enemy our purpose has remained clear. These weapons will 
be called into play only to put down aggression. But neither 
does the United States propose to invite its own annihilation. 
We cannot—we will not—be annihilated. 
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The important thing is for Americans and our friends and 
allies to keep their perspective in this matter. We have 
strength—more, I suspect, than is generally realized. And that 
strength includes a good deal more than the obvious military 
quotients. Most importantly, they include the essential reserves 
of national character. 

We Americans have long since ceased to be a new and 
young and presumably reckless people. Compared to these 
totalitarian and authoritarian communities that now challenge 
the existing order we are really quite old, and we are cer- 


‘tainly mature as traditions are measured. As the President 


wisely pointed out the other day, no one need fear that the 
United States will act impulsively or truculently. 

It is not in our character, when great issues are at stake, 
to be diverted by small commotions. If we have held our 
fire, if we have refused to bring our reserves of power to 
bear peremptorily upon peripheral situations, it is because of 
our deliberate and calculated policy not fully to engage our 
strength so long as there is hope for a peaceful and reason- 
able settlement of the conflict that is engrossing too much of 
the energies and resources of the world 
today. 

This audience can be depended upon 
to keep its head clear on this essential 
point. More than most, you have a pro- 
fessional knowledge of the nature and 
meaning of the new technical foundations 
of American power. But some, perhaps, 
are in danger of being misled. 

The Soviet adversary has been ex- 
tremely clever. He has hammered tire- 
lessly—and, I regret to say, with some 
success—on the bogus theme that, if only 
the United States could be forced by the 
pressure of world opinion to spike its 
atomic weapons, peaceful coexistence 
would be possible, and tension would dis- 
appear among nations. 

That propaganda has played upon the 
natural instincts of decent people every- 
where. In consequence, there has been 
generated in some of the communities 
which lie between us and the Soviet 
Union a generalized but baseless fear that 
the world is drifting toward a thermo- 
nuclear holocaust from which, at best, 
only the husk of civilization, as we know 
it, would survive. I, for one, refuse to yield to so pessi- 
mistic a view. Marvelous as may be the progress of science, 
I cannot bring myself to believe that man has, or ever 
will, come into the means of encompassing his own extinc- 
tion. My faith teaches me otherwise, and the slow progress 
of civilization confirms my belief. Moreover, as a prac- 
tical matter, I believe that our possession of these weapons 
has confined the spread of the Soviet tyranny within its 
present limits. 

There is no mystery about the American attitude in the 
matter of nuclear weapons. Ever since 1946 this country has 
endeavored to work out with Soviet Russia a plan for the 
control of mass-destruction weapons. 

What we invented we were prepared to put aside in the 
general interest of mankind. We insisted, however, that this 
be done in such manner as to insure, by effective controls 
and safeguards, that these mass-destruction weapons would 
be abolished in fact and not in fancy. We also asked that, in 
the common interest, all other armed forces and conventional 
weapons should be simultaneously reduced and regulated 
under adequate safeguards and in such a balanced way as to 
avoid a disequilibrium of power. 
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In brief, we believe that the Communist world must reduce 
those elements of armed strength in which it has preponder- 
ance, just as we would cut down those elements in which we 
have greater strength than the Communists. 

The United States went farther. The President in his 
historic proposal before the United Nations last De- 
cember, offered to share with other nations, on a fair and 
equitable basis, part of the immense pool of energy now 
represented by the American atomic stockpiles. This was a 
bona fide offer. It was intended to divert the world from 
a morbid preoccupation with only the malign potentialities 
of atomic energy to the benign uses of which it is fully 
susceptible. 

The American idea was to set up an international atomic- 
energy agency or authority through which this material could 
be used to help supply the needs of the power-starved areas 
of the world, and in time to supply the needs of industry, 
agriculture, medicine and other peaceful pursuits. 

This was not a new kind of disarmament proposal. This 
was a project for world co-operation in atomic energy—not 
for international control. The contribu- 
tions of fissionable material to the inter- 
national authority would be limited by 
prudence, and initially the quantities 
would be small. 

But the hope was that from such a 
beginning—with this new material being 
put to work in constructive and healing 
enterprises—the film of distrust that now 
clouds so much of the world’s thinking 
would be dissipated, and in due course 
a basis of understanding would emerge. 

Unfortunately, as Secretary Dulles 
mentioned the other day, the Soviet re- 
sponse to this proposal has been just 
about “99 per cent negative.” The Soviet 
Union has, in effect said that it cannot 
discuss an agency devoted to the peaceful 
pursuits of atomic energy—unless the 
U.S. agrees first to “a solemn and un- 
qualified obligation not to use atomic, hy- 
drogen, or other weapons of mass de- 
struction.” 

The Soviets, in their perverse way, 
without ever quite saying no, but never 
yes, have tried to torpedo the proposi- 
tion. 

There the matter rests. The Soviets—up to the present, at 
least—won’t come forward to join the United States in a 
joint contribution of fissionable material to an international 
agency in the general interest. 

And they have made it plain there is to be no disarmament 
except on their terms—terms that call for banning atomic 
weapons by paper promises without adequate means by which 
to see the ban is a fact and not an illusion: terms which put 
off to an indefinite future any reduction in the weapons and 
man power in which they have the military advantage. 

In the face of these circumstances, the United States, while 
holding the door open for negotiation, has no choice, in the 
absence of a safe alternative, but to stand, meanwhile, on 
the resources it has developed for its own defense. 

How these resources fit into American foreign policy and, 
in turn, into national strategy, has been laid down by Sec- 
retary Dulles in a famous speech. He said that our strat- 
egy depends “primarily upon a great capacity”—and I under- 
score “great capacity”"—“to retaliate, instantly, by means 
and at places of our choosing.” The key phrase is “a great 
capacity.” 

We, of course, also depend on collective security and on 
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the necessity for flexibility and facilities which make various 
responses available to meet aggression. 

Our policy is not to turn all wars into total wars, but to be 
able to insure that aggression does not pay. 

The strategy enunciated by Secretary Dulles still stands. 
There has been no turning away from it. And the fact that 
this capacity was not brought directly into action in the most 
recent theaters of provocation—Korea and Indo-China—in no 
way derogates from the validity of the strategy. On the 
contrary, it indicates the compunction with which it will be 
used. 

There is increasing and convincing evidence that the Com- 
munist strategists have in their own secret councils tacitly 
acknowledged the superiority of American air and atomic 
power. 

It is noticeable that since Mr. Dulles made his pointed 
references to the American capacity to retaliate on a massive 
scale, there has been a visible decline in the trend of open 
aggression—even a manifest eagerness, as in Vietnam, to 
liquidate aggressive operations in progress short of full 
success. 

In this new reluctance of the Communist bloc to undertake 
new overt military adventures we may have reason for en- 
couragement, even though an occasional Red Chinese general 
or commissar may indulge in bombast about taking Formosa. 
The Soviet periphery extends across 20,000 miles, and we 
can perhaps expect to hear more such threats in the future— 
threats that will from time to time undoubtedly be accom- 
panied by hostile pressures, tentative or otherwise. 

Nevertheless, the cold war at the moment appears to be 
entering a new phase. A lull seems to have fallen on Soviet- 
directed action. 


ON LATEST RED STRATEGY 


Where the game before was to step up the pressure and 
heighten the tension, Soviet strategy, in its current manifesta- 
tion, seems to have for its immediate object a gradual let- 
down in the pressure readings. 

This shift may be connected with a number of reasons, in- 
cluding, among others, a scheme to lull the non-Communist 
world in order to divide it and, in any event, to isolate this 
country. But there may be another and more significant rea- 
son. It could well be that Soviet leadership has at long last 
perceived the unwisdom of recklessly challenging the deter- 
mination of the American people, as expressed by responsible 
members of our Government. 

But overt action is only one of the many means of conquest 
practiced by Soviet strategy, and it is perhaps the easiest to 
oppose. Subversion as a highly developed technique poses 
for us a far more delicate and dangerous threat in those areas 
where, for a complex of political, economic and social reasons, 
the populations are especially vulnerable to Communist in- 
filtration. 

Among people longing for independence or caught up in 
backward economies or suffering under social inequities, the 
Communist drive has, in many instances, succeeded in under- 
mining the political structure. 

These successes have no doubt whetted Communist appe- 
tites. In Indo-China, for example, successful infiltration and 
subversion of this kind finally led to open conflict. In such 
situations, where the American contribution is indirect, and 
where control of matters rests in hands other than our own, 
the problem of devising a successful response becomes diffi- 
cult. 

Here, it seems to me, the capacity for retaliation by itself is 
not enough, nor, for that matter, was it ever intended to 
supply the whole answer. 

The world as it exists consists of many different bits and 
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pieces, and a strategy that is effective in one part is not 
necessarily effective in another. 

It is one thing, for example, to draw a line across the highly 
developed communities of one continent and say that an 
open assault in that region could only result in starting a 
general war. 

But among the more distant and less politically stable com- 
munities what good is a line, if subversion and infiltration, 
reaching into innumerable villages and hamlets, have suddenly 
brought the friendly government down from within? The 
thing to retaliate against has by that time lost itself among 
and merged with the innocent and the duped; the line of 
demarcation has vanished, and only catastrophe could result 
from bringing the new means of power to bear. 

My point is an obvious one. It is that while the capacity for 
retaliation—so long as it is maintained in such strength that 
it cannot be itself overpowered—can be a decisive deterrent 
to a general war, it is not necessarily the complete answer 
to all situations. 

Mr. Dulles saw this clearly when he defined the present 
strategy. He stressed the need for local defense, and for the 
shoring up of local governments against internal subversion 
and indirect or minor satellite aggressions. But, as Indo-China 
demonstrated, a gap lay exposed in the free world’s deferise 
and the enemy exploited it. 

Plainly, Vietnam was not the last such opening. The situ- 
ation in Southeast Asia is still in danger. But out of the meet- 
ing of Pacific and Southeast Asia powers in the Philippines 
early next month will, we hope, develop a community defense 
embracing much of that area. 

Elsewhere in the world the community-defense idea is de- 
veloping slowly and unspectacularly, but solidly. In the Bal- 
kans and in the Near and Middle East, along the so-called 
northern tier of nations between Turkey and Pakistan, new 
alliances and consultative arrangements are taking shape. A 
deterring bulwark is materializing slowly around the Com- 
munist orbit. 

All this is to the good. But there is one thought I should like 
to leave with this distinguished and experienced audience. In 
our response to the Soviet challenge, it has more than once 
occurred to me that we Americans have been inclined, per- 
haps too quickly, to the well-worn path of vast expenditures 
for military “hardware”; for the piling up of physical para- 
phernalia for defense and attack; for the organization, in 
short, of our national security almost exclusively in terms of 
physical safety and survival. 


“WAR OF IDEAS’ NEGLECTED? 


This, of course, is instinctive, basic and essential. But have 
we not also tended to overlook something else equally advan- 
tageous? Specifically, I mean the possibility of influencing 
the minds and ideas of the masses behind the Iron and Bam- 
boo Curtains and those elsewhere who are constantly exposed 
to the deceptions of Communist propaganda. Are we really 
doing all we should in the realm of this vast unknown? Is it 
not possible that the channeling of only a fraction of the in- 
genuity, effort and imagination now going into weapons into 
the additional task of reaching and influencing these minds 
might produce in time an incalculable dividend? 

The opportunity before us, as I see it, is a choice between 
the possibility of victory attended by a holocaust, and a less 
spectacular but equally decisive victory minus the chaos and 
destruction that are implicit in these so-called unconventional 
weapons. 

The ultimate strength of the American is not the weapons 
in his hands but his capacity for sustained purpose. We could 
make no greater mistake than to underestimate the profound 
importance of that resource. 
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ON KOREA, VOICE OF AMERICA, “BARROOM FIGHTS” 


At the conclusion of Mr. Murphy’s address, Lieut. Gen. 
James H. Dooiittle, U. S. Air Force (Ret.), former president 
of the Air Force Association, presiding, called for questions 
by the audience. From the questions and answers: 


Phillip Rosenberg: Rosenberg, Vandenberg Squadron, 
Detroit. 

Mr. Murphy, if I understand you to say earlier in your 
speech that the United States did not go all out in the Korean 
conflict, that we did hold a lot of power in reserve? 

Mr. Murphy: That’s correct. 

Mr. Rosenberg: I'll ask you, was that a decision made by 
the military department or agency chiefs? 

Mr. Murphy: Well, those decisions are not made by any 
one agency of the Government—you know how it works. The 
State Department is one factor in it, the Defense Department 
is another; other agencies of the Government enter into it, 
their consultations with the leadership of both houses of 
Congress, and, naturally, the President. 

We have the National Security Council into which all of 
these ideas in the different agencies funnel, and there have 
been, as you know, on that particular subject a great many 
debates within our National Security Council, and we rely a 
great deal on the advice of the leadership of both the Senate 
and the House in the process. So it doesn’t come out of just 
one agency, it’s the whole Government. 

e oa o 

Arthur Godfrey [radio and television entertainer]: Would 
the Secretary care to enlarge a little bit on his ideas about how 
we can get to the people behind the [Iron] Curtain to educate 
them and get this help to them? 

° od 2 

Mr. Murphy: Well, naturally we have made, I think, a 
reasonable beginning. It’s in the organization of our political 
structure in this country; it’s not as easy, perhaps, as in the 
case of a totalitarian country. 

We have had, I think, a very long tradition against official 
propaganda and conduct of propaganda by Government, and 
naturally the area within which we have been permitted to 
operate has been more restricted than it has been in the case 
in other countries. 

But I think there it’s a case of a determination to do some- 
thing, and of getting together of the brains of this country 
and a concentration on the problem. 


RADIO PIERCING CURTAIN 


I don’t know the answer. I’m sure, however, that there are 
possibilities and ways of doing so. Perhaps the radio is a very 
limited one, but it has been effective to a certain degree. And 
while we have heard a lot of critical comment about the Voice 
of America, it’s passed through a very difficult period. I think 
the Voice today is doing an excellent job. 

For example, just recently, in connection with our proposal 
to grant relief to the countries in Eastern Europe and Central 
Europe affected by the floods, we were extremely doubtful 
whether this project should be approved, and it firally was, 
with the ceiling of a few million dollars’ worth of surplus 
agricultural supplies. 

The impact on the population—we know by the reactions 
we received—has been enormous, much greater than we ex- 
pected, and the Voice there did an excellent job. 

Now, in delivering wheat from this country to Eastern 
Germany or Hungary or, for example, Czechoslovakia, the 
doubt would be whether the recipient knew where it came 
from. You can’t package a material like that. 

Now, to make the offer, if it were accepted we'd have to 
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go through—send it through—some local organization, because 
we are not represented there. 

But we relied on the Voice to carry the message, and much 
to our surprise it was very effective and we were very pleased 
in all the areas. Three have accepted it, which we doubted 
very much in the beginning—Eastern Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary have all accepted. 

And we feel that the impact of things like that can be 
very profound. Now there are vast possibilities of other overt 
and covert activities in which we can engage. I think, once 
the American people demand that type of action and deter- 
mine to do it and will support it, I think there’s no limit to 
which our ingenuity and imagination can go. 

General Doolittle: Mr. Secretary, there was a question of 
philosophy that has bothered me for a long while, and I be- 
lieve you're the chap that can answer it. 

If one is in a barroom fight and the chap comes at you 
with a half a broken bottle in one hand, jabbing at you, you 
don’t fight him with Marquis of Queensberry rules. You are 
inclined to pick up a pool cue as an equalizer, and then you're 
about the same size against him. 

In our present conflict with Soviet Russia, we are fighting 
fair and they are not; our word is good, theirs is not. They 
do things that we wouldn't do. 

The question is, what can be done other than building up 
our military strength to permit us to improve our bargaining 
posture in our dealings with Soviet Russia, and still maintain 
our honor, still maintain our sense of spiritual values? 

Mr. Murphy: . . . When you talked about meeting in the 
barroom, of course, I would say that’s not my—that’s not 
my jurisdiction—but I remember, when we were in Berlin, 
we had quite a few fights with the Russians, and I remember 
the ratio of killed in those brawls that happened around that 
town, which was pretty wild for a few months. And it was 
17 Russians killed for every American. 

I don’t know whether that represented our barroom tactics 
or technique or not, but it worked out that way. 

I feel one thing that we have, we have tried to emphasize, 
Jimmy, in promoting our interest, lies in the field of collective 
security. 


REGIONAL PACTS—A START 


Starting with the thing that hasn’t had perhaps the atten- 
tion that it deserves, the (Inter-American Defense) Pact in 


‘1947, the collective-security arrangement for this Hemisphere, 


which was a prototype of the Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, and working on from there through the various 
forms of collective arrangements that we have sought to 
achieve, I think that a good deal of progress has been made 
to build up a protective organization—and not only just for 
Maginot Line purposes but a much forward-looking strategy 
than that—which I think will provide a tremendous source 
as we go along, in case the issue has to be met, in promot- 
ing our purposes and in protecting the objectives for which 
we stand. 

I don’t know whether that covers the point that you have 
in mind. 

General Doolittle: Thank you very much; I was wondering 
if we shouldn’t begin using their methods in a nice way. 

Mr. Murphy: Well, perhaps we are. 


Lieut. Gen. George E. Stratemeyer, U. S. Air Force (Ret.), 
testified before the Senate subcommittee on the use of air 
power during the Korean war. For portions of his testi- 
mony about limitations imposed upon the U.S. Air Force, 
see page 8]. 
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(This page presents the opinion of the Editor. The news pages are written by other staff members independently of these editorial views.) 
TELEVISION GOVERNMENT? 
BY DAVID LAWRENCE 
Reprinted from issue of March 30, 1951: 
M™ors OF EYES were fastened on television screens There’s another way to do it. That’s for Congress to 
last week as the American public saw and heard appropriate annually a few millions of dollars to sub- 
the proceedings in New York and Washington of the sidize the expenses of the television companies in order 
United States Senate committee investigating crime. to bring entertainment and information to the public 
Reports:from various cities indicate that many house- —but that, too, has its objections not only from an 
wives were so preoccupied with the screen that they economy viewpoint but also from the standpoint of a 
didn’t go shopping. Store sales dropped because of the questionable precedent. If Congress can subsidize the 
unprecedented interest in the television show. expenses of one medium of communication, it can sub- 
For it was a show. If the Kefauver Committee had sidize all others and in the end we would have govern- 
held its proceedings in the center of Yankee Stadium or ment-controlled means of communication altogether. 
the Polo Grounds, with a public address system of loud What then is the answer? It will be argued that the 
speakers and free admission, there would probably have telecasting of the Kefauver Committee hearings was a 
been a big crowd, too. public service. It showed up the gangsters and crimi- 
There is nothing new about the issue of whether the nals and served to arouse public opinion as to what 
proceedings of governmental agencies and committees, goes on under the very eyes of State and county and 
courts and board hearings should be hippodromed. city officials nowadays—for it’s in their bailiwick, and 
Various members of Congress have for years introduced not in the federal jurisdicition, that gambling must 
and reintroduced resolutions to change the rules and be regulated. 
let the sessions of the House and Senate be recorded 
over the radio. Now there’s a movement afoot to get the Even though we grant that a crime investigat- 
same privilege for television if Congress is to grant any ing committee deserves the widest publicity, shall we 
“dramatic rights” at all. say that it would be in order to conduct all congres- 
Up to now, Congress has refused to allow its pro- sional investigations by television? This is a decision 
ceedings to become a radio show, even though one may that will have to be made by each congressional com- 
concede that occasionally the sessions do have real mittee or by each Congress, just as each judge makes 
entertainment value. Also, while some judges have it now with respect to pictures and broadcasting. 
allowed cameras in the courtroom to make still pic- It should not be forgotten that most hearings by 
tures or newsreels, the practice is frowned upon gener- congressional committees are held with witnesses who 
ally by the judiciary. The American Bar Association appear voluntarily and not in response to the subpoena 
has adopted as one of its Canons of Judicial Ethics that power. It would be a great misfortune if congressional 
photographs should not be taken “in the courtroom, committees were deprived of needed information be- 
during sessions or recess between sessions” and that cause of the reluctance of witnesses to make a spectacle 
broadcasting of court proceedings “should not be per- of themselves for the benefit of some manufacturer of 
mitted.” laxatives or vendor of some other commercial product. 
There is no reason why individuals or groups of in- 
The popularity of last week’s show will revive dividuals who wish to appear on television can’t go to 
the controversy and produce a considerable pressure the studios at night and repeat what they have said in 
hereafter to have everything under the television lights public hearings earlier in the day—but that isn’t as 
—that is, everything that somebody would want to good a show, of course, as the grilling of a witness or 
sponsor. Last week’s proceedings were sponsored by a free-for-all brawl between a committee counsel and 
advertisers, and it was a smart thing for the sponsors to a hostile witness. 
do. Such shows are expensive, and the hours upon hours Congress should deliberate carefully before it author- 
of television time and studio costs cannot be borne by izes its committees to conduct television shows, either 
the television companies alone. They will have to per- sponsored or unsponsored. The orderly processes of 
suade advertisers to pay for them. It isn’t likely that government should not be impaired. It is as easy some- 
the Congress would escape serious criticism if its pro- times to produce a contempt of government as it is to 
ceedings were broadcast or telecast with a sales talk produce respect. Governmental procedures should avoid 
about competing products. Someone might raise the the artificiality of a theatrical setting lest there be a 
issue of unfair competition fostered by the Congress or weakening of confidence in the sincerity of government 
the Government itself. itself. 
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Another new development using 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical :- =e. 


Ch-h-h! 


THIS 1S THE SILENT RIG 





IL is where you find it—even 

when it turns up on the lot of 
the 20th Century-Fox Film studios 
near Beverly Hills. An oil rig isn’t 
the quietest thing in the world—and 
that’s where Geon polyvinyl mate- 
rial comes into the picture! For you 
can’t shoot movies with the clamor 
of an oil well drilling rig as back- 
ground—not to mention complaints 
of noise from nearby residents. 


The ingenious solution is the “‘si- 
lent rig” shown covered with fibrous 
glass coated with a Geon-based plas- 
tisol. The heavy insulation cuts the 
noise of the drilling equipment down 
to a whisper, and as you can see, the 
covering is colored to blend into 
the California sky. A plastisol coat- 
ing based on Geon paste resin was 
chosen because it resists weather, 
flame and is oil-and-greaseproof. 
Wearing qualities are outstanding. 





7 a ent . 
Se ‘ 
a sae SO rts pas 


This unusual example of Geon ma- B. F. Goodrich Chemical se agi does not make this drilling rig cover. 
terials’ uses may give you an idea. If We supply only the Geon paste resin for the coating. 
you have a problem that requires a 
material with a wide range of ad- We'll help you select the Geon mate- 
vantages that makes products sale- _ rial best suited to your requirements. 
able—think of Geon. Versatile Geon For information, please write Dept. 


is used in thousands of products, B-9, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Com- 
from rustproof, rigid piping to per- pany, Rose Building, Cleveland 15, 
manent window screening, sponge Ohio. Cable address: Goodchemco. 
and top quality electrical insulation. In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 





GEON RESINS e GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS ... the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable. 
GEON polyvinyl materials ¢ HYCAR American rubber « GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers « HARMON colors 








Flour mills borrow large sums 
to bring you a food bargain 





Not long after the Declaration of 
Independence, a miller named 
Oliver Evans built a new kind of 
flour mill. It used conveyor belts, 
spiral chutes, and other unheard 
of devices to free men from back- 
breaking labor. Flour was turned 
out more cheaply and with unbe- 
lievable speed ... and America’saw 
one of its first assembly lines. 
Before Evans’ time, a man had 
to work about a week to buy a 
100-lb, sack of flour. Today, an un- 
skilled American laborer earns 
enough to buy a sack of flour in a 
few hours. But his wife would 
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Flour Milling . . . and The National City Bank of New York 


hardly have use for such a bulky 
bundle. She most likely buys her 
bread already baked. 


Grain products are a food bar- 
gain. They provide almost a third 
of your proteins and calories, yet 
account for only one-eighth of 
your grocery bill. Even for a large- 
volume industry, the miller’s prof- 
it margin is relatively small— 
about a penny on the dollar. 

Millers are traditionally large 
users of bank credit, because they 
often find it convenient to buy sev- 
eral months’ supply of wheat at 
one time. Over the years, many of 
them have come to regard The 
National City Bank of New York 
as their banker. Not only do they 
turn to us for financing, but they 


also find our foreign facilities, 
transcontinental banking arrange- 
ments, and other services helpful. 


National City has 71 Branches 
in Greater New York and corre- 
spondent banks in every state; 
overseas, 57 Branches and corre- 
spondents in every commercially 
important city. For moreabout the 
benefits of having National City as 
your banker and covering theworld 
with one bank account, write: 
The National City Bank of New York 

55 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Member Feders! Deposit Insurance Corporation 











